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THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


Ir the plain man were a philosopher and tried to express 
in words what he requires of the society in which he lives, 
his first demand would probably be that he should be 
permitted to live in peace and quiet with his neighbours. 
For the plain man wants tranquillity, so that he may get 
on with that business which most ap to him—the 
business of living. Sustenance, shelter, the opportunity 
to bring up a family, and, if possible, leisure for amuse- 
ment and the spice of mild adventure—these are his 
primary needs. The idea of the Social Contract is that 
he owes duties to the State in return for the liberty and 
security it can tee him for the pursuit of these 
needs. And, fundamentally, the economic needs of the 
plain man form the basis of the social order. 

_But the world has evolved and grown more complex 
since the days of Rousseau; and other considerations than 
the plain man’s needs have emerged. Security involves 
not merely internal order in the State and the assur- 
ance of some measure of personal rights, but also pro- 
tection against external aggression. With the growth of 
the sense of social solidarity in the State there have come 
into being all those influences which have made of the 
idea of nationality one of the strongest political forces—if 
not the strongest—of modern times. So that when “ the 
nation *’ is threatened or the sense of national pride re- 
buffed, the peoples of the world are capable of heroism 
and sacrifice to the point of self-destruction. 

_ There is, however, yet another motive which is capable, 
in given circumstances, of overriding all others—namely, 
the urge for freedom and the determination to retain some 
measure of liberty to choose for one’s self. Politically, 
this fundamental urge may declare itself in a fight for 
democracy or in revolution against an oppressive or 
mechanical economic system which reduces the plain man 
to a cog in the machine. 
ee three ingredients—the desire for economic security, 
fre appeal to the pride of nationality, and the urge for 
eecom— seem to be mixed in most varying proportions in 

€ popular sentiment of the peoples of the world to-day; 
and if the nations have difficulty in understanding one 


another it is largely because differing circumstances have 
resulted in such great variations in the motives which go 
to fashion the will of the people. Not only so, but this will 
of the people can only be declared through some form 
of political machinery allowing for its expression; and the 
forms of this machinery to-day vary widely from country 
to country, ranging from the absolute denial of free expres- 
sion to so great a degree of political liberty as we possess 
in this country. 

That is, perhaps, why we find it hard to understand the 
overwhelming figures of the German plebiscite last Sunday. 
Of the total qualified electorate of 45,473,635 persons, 
43,529,710 voted—a striking testimony to the personal 
interest of the German voter in recording his vote, in com- 
parison with the apathy of the electorate in many of the 
remaining democracies. Of the votes cast in Germany 
last Sunday 38,362,760 were in favour of Herr Hitler’s 
designation as Chancellor and President; 4,294,654 were 
against it; and 872,296 ballot papers were spoiled. Thus, 
in comparison with the referendum of last November, the 
percentage of valid votes in favour of the Nazi regime has 
fallen from 95.1 to a little under 90; and that of the un- 
favourable votes has risen from 4.9 to a little over 10; 
while the high percentage of non-valid votes, after so much 
official instruction in the art of voting, must in the main be 
taken as increasing the proportion of unfavourable votes. 

No doubt, in Hitlerite Germany it is not very profitable 
to be known as a voter against the regime. This, coming 
on top of an unparalleled Governmental campaign of pro- 
paganda in which adverse voters were stigmatised as traitors 
before the event, heightens the significance of the increase 
in votes adverse to Herr Hitler. But when due allowance 
is made for all this, the figures show a vast acquiescence 
in Herr Hitler’s regime, comparable only to the over- 
whelmingly favourable plebiscites held by Napoleon III 
prior to, and during, the Second Empire in France. By com- 
parison with last Sunday’s figures in Germany, the poll for 
the National Government in this country in 1931, which was 
67 per cent. of the votes cast, but less than half the total 
electorate, amounts to a miserable vote of no confidence! 
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Nevertheless, the doubling of the minority adverse to the 
Nazi regime in nine months is at least as significant as the 
still overwhelming size of the majority. But of what is it 
significant, and to what causes can it be ascribed? First 
in importance among the factors making for this growth in 
the adverse vote was, without a doubt, the reactions of 
many Germans to the profoundly disturbing events of June 
30th. The feeling in Germany was undeniably one of 
relief when Herr Hitler took action to remove those of his 
followers who had abused their great influence at the ex- 
pense of the community. But the measures taken to 
‘* remove ’’ them were, in the nature of an extremist move- 
ment, extremist. The German citizen could hardly view 
the ruthless extermination of the Leader’s followers 
by the Leader himself with anything but the gravest mis- 
givings for the future of Germany. Secondly, economic 
difficulties have been exerting a steadily increasing pressure 
upon the industrial workers, for the reasons given in our 
Berlin correspondence this week; and the proportion of 
votes against the regime was significantly greater in the in- 
dustrial districts than elsewhere. Thirdly, after June 30th, 
and since the death of Hindenburg, there has been a pro- 
nounced swing to the Right in Nazi policy, evidenced not 
only in the Leader’s speeches, but also in the press. There 
is evidence, indeed, that the regime, after June 30th, has 


been more inclined to drop the ‘‘ Socialist ’’ and.concen- . 


trate on the ‘‘ National ’’ elements in its composition. One 
need only recall the continuous references to the paramount 
réle of the Reichswehr, that cadre of army officers and 
Junker landlords; the damping down of demands by Left- 
wing Nazis for the State control of industry; the disband- 
ment and reduction of the S.A. Brownshirts; the extra- 
ordinarily ill-advised Nazi policy aiming at the subjection 
of both Catholics and Protestants, at one and the same 
time, to the dictates of the State; and, last but not least, 
the blow to Nazi policy and prestige in the abortive Nazi 
revolt in Austria, in the dastardly murder of Herr Doll- 
fuss, in the consequent “‘ loss ’’ of Austria, and in the 
very real loss of Italian friendship, which now leaves Ger- 
many virtually isolated in a charmed circle of her own 
making. Finally, the high hopes in the first flush of a 
“‘ unified ’’ Nazi Germany have given way to disillusion- 
ment—disillusionment over an economic Utopia for the 
plain man, disillusionment over the vast plans for a Third 
Reich incorporating Austria, disillusionment even over the 
incidence of Nazi Government on the ordinary citizen. 

Here is matter enough for heart-searchings by Germans 
themselves. Against it all, the Nazis appealed to the plain 
man’s pride of nationality. All Germany’s difficulties and 
discontents were laid at the doors of foreign countries. ‘‘ We 
have evil foes in the world,’’ said Herr Hitler, in his elec- 
tion address at Hamburg, which was broadcast all over 
Germany. These foes willed the destruction of Germany, 
as they had willed it at Versailles. That was all. But Ger- 
many would be great again, and then all would be well. 

It would be rash to draw any definite conclusion as to 
the will of the German people from last Sunday’s plebiscite. 
The plebiscite is only one among many devices for express- 
ing the will of a people; but like all such devices, it can 
only be a true test under freedom and with adequate know- 
ledge on the part of the voters of the issues at stake. Under 
pressure of propaganda, it can be little more than farcical. 
“* You can fool all the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all the time.’’ The result of Herr Hitler’s 
latest referendum is a warning that ‘‘ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.’’ Herr Hitler based his appeal to 
the German electorate last Sunday upon the need to demon- 
strate to foreign countries the unity of Germany behind the 
Nazi Government. Truly, disunity in Germany would be 
deplorable. Is it too much to hope that the unity of Ger- 
many may yet be achieved on better foundations than 
propaganda and intimidation? The desire for ‘‘ Peace at 
home and peace abroad ’’ is without doubt the highest 
common factor in the will of other peoples than the German. 
The prestige of Herr Hitler, of his Government, of Ger- 
many herself, would be immeasurably greater if such votes 
as that of last Sunday expressed the will of a free and 
well-informed people. And the first need of the plain 


man, at least in Europe, would be immeasurably nearer 
realisation. 
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HEALTH AND HOUSING 


Tue fifteenth annual Report of the Ministry of Health which 
was published recently 1s, like its predecessors, an interest- 
ing and informative document. This year, besides the usual 


- statistical returns and reports on the multifarious activities 


of the department, it contains an instructive special survey 
of the public health services, with special reference to the 
progress—such as it is—which has been made in the co- 
ordination of the former Poor Law medical services under 
the Local Government Act of 1929 with the other branches 
of public health administration. In the historical introduc- 
tion to this special section there is quoted the following 
passage from the Report on the Sanitary Conditions of the 
Labouring Population of Great Britain which was published 
in 1842. The first finding of the Report states ‘* That the 
various forms of epidemic, endemicand other disease caused 
or aggravated or propagated chiefly amongst the labouring 
classes by atmospheric impurities produced by decomposing 
animal and vegetable substance, by damp and filth, and 
close and overcrowded dwellings, prevail amongst the 
population in every part of the kingdom, whether dwelling 
in separate houses in rural villages, in small towns, in the 
larger towns—as they have been found to prevail in the 
lowest districts of the Metropolis.’’ 

The close connection between health and housing pointed 
out in this Report may well stimulate us to some reflec- 
tions. During the century which has almost elapsed since 
that date sanitary conditions, speaking generally, have 
improved beyond recognition, and the epidemics of 
diseases such as cholera which visited this country as late 
as the ’sixties of last century have fortunately been 
banished. Increasing knowledge of sanitary conditions 
and the steady growth of other public health services has 
enormously increased the life of the individual citizens. 
Indeed, the progress that has been made in the last genera- 
tion is startling. Since 1871-80 the average expectation of 
life—in spite of efforts to the contrary by the internal- 
combustion engine—has increased by no less than fifteen 
years. Few, however, would venture to say that the pro- 
gress made in the matter of housing has been anything like 
as significant. ‘‘ Damp, filth and close overcrowded dwell- 
tings ’’ still characterise urban and rural areas alike. We 
are still more than 800,000 houses short of anything like 
a decent standard of accommodation, and Sir Ernest 
Simon has estimated that at least four million houses are 
for various reasons more or less unfit for human habita- 
tion. When the lamentable condition of so much of our 
housing is taken into account, the improvement that has 
taken place in public health generally during the last 
decade is sufficiently remarkable. In spite of the wide- 
spread conditions of want and poverty which have pre- 
vailed during the past four or five years in some of our 
industrial areas, the health.of the public shows no statis- 
tically visible sign of deterioration. A slight increase 
during 1933 in the number of deaths from pulmonary 
tuberculosis is explained by influenza, but there is also a 
definite though small rise in the maternal mortality rate 
which needs explanation. 

We have no space in this article to comment in detail 
upon the various administrative problems raised by the 
transfer of medical services and accommodation from the 
Poor Law to the public health services. Reading between 
the lines of the report, it is clear that, while considerable 
progress has been made by the county boroughs, the coun- 
cils of the administrative counties have met with consider- 
able difficulties, some of them, it would appear, of their 
own making. One of the chief objects of the Act of 1929 
was to improve the general standard of municipal hospital 
accommodation through the absorption of Poor Law hos- 
pitals and the more efficient co-ordination of existing 
resources. In the county boroughs the position as regards 
Hospital accommodation is, on the whole, regarded as satis- 
factory by the Ministry, but the situation in many of the 
counties calls for improvement: ‘‘ in at any rate a number 
of counties some material e diture will be necessary as 
an urgent public health requirement in order to achieve @ 
reasonable standard of efficiency in this service.’’ More 
particularly there seems to be a shortage of tuberculosis 
accommodation on the North-East Coast—a problem which 
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can only be solved by co-operation among the different 
municipalities. Unfortunately, so far, attempts to arrive 
at an a. scheme have broken down. As the report 
clearly shows, more co-operation is wanted not only among 
the separate local authorities themselves—and not least 
perhaps among the separate committees of the ‘same 
authority—but also between the local authorities and the 
voluntary hospitals, if public health services are to 
develop along the most efficient and economic lines. 


The sage tone of reasoned criticism and judicious advice 
which characterises the section on public health is notably 
absent in the portion of the report which deals with hous- 
ing. Here the tone is, to say the least of it, rather un- 
justifiably optimistic. The report mentions, for instance, 
the belief that the statistics since the abolition of the 
Wheatley subsidy ‘‘ give reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment’s reliance upon private enterprise as the main source 
of the future supply of working-class houses was not mis- 
placed.’’ But the evidence given to support this con- 
clusion is hardly convincing. It is true that the number 
of houses built without subsidy during the twelve months 
ended March 31st of this year was no less than 207,869— 
a record figure. But how many of these houses were really 
of the type most urgently required? Since last autumn 
the statistics do give us some light on the kind of houses 
built. Of the 120,78z houses constructed in the half-year 
ended March 31, 1934, only 44,754 came into the Class 
“C”’ category, and of these only 13,014 were to let. 
Unfortunately, the category ‘‘C,’’ which is no doubt 
adequate for the purposes for which it was originally 
designed, namely, rent restriction, is not very releyant to 
the statistical evaluation of the real housing problem, 
since Class ‘‘ C ’’ includes houses to let at an all-in rent 
of as much as ris. 6d. in the provinces and 16s. in the 
Metropolis—a rent quite considerably above the means of 
the poorest-paid workers (to say nothing of the inter- 
mittently or permanently unemployed), whose need forms 
the real measure of the housing problem. Until the 
Ministry of Health produces some figures to show how 
many houses are being built to let at ros. and under it will 
be impossible to gain any accurate idea as to how far the 
Government policy is really succeeding in doing what it 
professes to set out to do. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the fall which has taken 
place in the cost of building since the incidence of the 
world depression, it still remains true that local authorities, 
except in specially favoured areas, are unable to build 
without subsidy houses to let at 10s. and under, in spite of 
the advantage which they enjoy over private enterprise and 
the building societies, owing to the longer period over 
which the repayment of loans can be spread. . It may 
readily be admitted that in the past enormous sums have 
been wasted through the various housing subsidies—we 
are still spending from the Exchequer alone some {13} 
millions under the various housing Acts since the war— 
but that is no argument for abolishing the Wheatley 
subsidy altogether. What is needed is a more modest form 
of subvention, which will not be misapplied, but will be 
appropriated exclusively for the benefit of those who really 
need it; perhaps in connection with some scheme of 
differential renting on the lines attempted by the munici- 
pality of Leeds. 

It may perhaps legitimately be inferred that the Govern- 
ment has recognised its initial mistake, since in framing its 
slum clearance plans it has decided to reintroduce the sub- 
sidy by the back door, by the assistance which has been 
promised for tenement building in the over-crowded urban 
centres. The exact nature of the Government's proposals 
in this connection will not be revealed till the autumn, but 
Lord Irwin’s speech in the House of Lords just before the 
summer recess seemed to encourage the belief that the 
mg A for vigorous — has to some extent, at any 
rate, Nn recognised. ere the danger appears to lie 
in the fact that unless the new tenement building is planned 
on a sufficiently large scale it will be ruinously expensive. 
The Dudley Committee came to the conclusion that, given 
a sufficiently radical reorganisation of present methods of 
building and a proper degree of standardisation, financial 
assistance on the scale of the present rehousing subsidy 
should be amply sufficient to supply the type of accom- 
modation required at reasonably low rents. But it is clear 
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enough from their report that, in order to attain the econo- 
mies which they advocate, something very like a revolution 
in building technique will be required. It is for reasons 
such as these that we believe a National Housing Commis- 
sion, as recommended by the Amulree Committee, to be 
essential. The Dudley Committee (which was largely a 
body of technical experts) did, it is true, reject this pro- 
posal, but on grounds which were anything but convincing. 
Administrative considerations point unmistakably to the 
conclusion that the degree of planning and co-ordination 
required to solve the housing and slum clearance problem 
on a national scale and on really economic lines can only 
be obtained through the creation of some such supervisory 
body endowed with adequate powers. The proper demar- 
cation in each area of the appropriate spheres for the private 
builder, the building society, the public utility societies and 
the local authorities can only be effected by nation-wide 
planning—to say nothing of the effective mobilisation of the 
credit as well as the material resources of the community, 
We believe that such a commission, if it were set to work 
on sound lines and on a really long-range programme, 
could achieve very important results by way of reducing 
costs of construction, through the reorganisation of the 
building trade—including a revision of present trade-unian 
practices, as well as a control of price-rings—in addition to 
the modernisation of constructional technique. The Gov- 
ernment, it is true, has promised an inquiry into the costs 
and methods of tenement building, but that is not enough. 
What we envisage is a much more thorough-going planning 
of building activities over the next ten, twenty or even thirty 
years—for, in spite of the many misapplications of that 
now fashionable term, house building remains one of the 
industries to which planning on a large scale is appropriate. 
Only by some such method will it be possible to attain 
the real goal towards which the efforts of the nation should 
be directed—namely a condition in which the normal hous- 
ing needs of the community can be supplied without any 
special form of State assistance. 


THE DIRECTION OF OVERSEAS 
TRADE 


Tue Board of Trade’s quarterly analysis of the direction 
of our foreign trade is gradually affording the necessary 
information for estimating the effect of various influences 
—our own and other people’s commercial policy, mone- 
tary policy, restrictive legislation, trade agreements, etc.— 
on the distribution and amount of our imports and exports. 
The total turnover for the second quarter of 1934, at 
£2734 millions, is some £27 millions more than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1933. This improvement over 
1933 is almost exactly the same as was shown by the 
spring figures in comparison with a year ago. It is true 
that the gross figure.is a few millions less than in the first 
quarter of the year, but it is not unusual to find a slight 
seasonal fall in the total turnover. The broad fact is that 
there has been a rather more than Io per cent. recovery from 
the trough of the depression and that the improvement is 
being maintained. The total, however, still makes a very 
poor showing compared with 1929, when the correspond- 
ing turnover amounted to £476 millions. 

The improvement is spread in slightly differing pro- 
portions over all the three chief groupings of trade. The 
following table, for example, shows quarter by quarter 
our imports from Europe, from foreign countries outside 
Europe and from the Empire respectively : — 


ToTaL IMPORTS 


(£000,000) 
Burope fiatoding Other Foreign B the Empire 
Dependencies) Countries or - 


1020 | 1099 | 1904 1029 | 1009 | 1504 1s20 | 1989 | 1804 


Ist quarter ...... 99-9 | 51-9 | 58-8 | 107-9 | 45-5 | 53-0 | 98-2 | 61-8 | 72-1 
quarter ...... 115-0 | 55-7 | 62°6 | 91-9 | 43-0 | 47-2 | 91-9 | 62-4 | 68-6 
quarter ...... 124-4 | 64-9] .. 87-2 | 45-1 ee | 79°98 | 57-5]... 

4th quarter ...... 127-1 | 68-9 108-5} 51-2 88-5 | 67-7 





























The figures indicate that imports from Europe rose more 
than from any other source and that they exceeded those 
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for the first quarter of the year. But this follows a quarter 
when the Empire scored most heavily—the net result for 
six months being that the increase from the Empire has 
been at about the same rate as the rise in foreign imports. 

Similar figures for exports tell a slightly different tale: — 


British Exports 


(£000,000) 








Other F 
‘oreign Empire 


1029 | 192s | 1994 1920 | 1989 | 1904 


lst quarter ...... 56-6 | 32-7 | 35-0 | 42-9 | 17-5 | 17-8 | 81-7 | 39-5 | 41-9 

quarter ...... 59-2 | 30-7 | 33-9 | 41-1 | 17-0 | 17-5 | 77-2 | 37-8 | 43-5 
Srd quarter ...... 59-7 | 32-4] ... 43-1 | 19-9} ... | 82-0} 40-9] ... 
4th quarter ...... 60-0 | 35-2] ... 42-3 | 18-5 83-6 | 45-3 























In this case the Empire market has shown the largest 
increase in the past three months—the least satisfactory 
figure in the table being our sales to foreign countries 
outside Europe. 

Export statistics, however, always reflect a very definite 
time lag, and in any case the figures for three months are 
liable to be affected by transient or seasonal influences. In 
the detailed analyses which follow we have taken the entire 
first half-year. The first of the tables relates to the countries 
of Europe :— 


TRADE WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES—FiRST HALF-YEAR 


(000’s omitted) 


Imports 


British Exports 


From 
or to 





















£ £ £ £ £ 
Soviet Union 14,992 | 8,738 5,092 7,708 1,694 
eee 4,931 4,280 §,199 1,584 
Estonia ...... 1,108 439 869 141 
Latvia ........ eae 2,510 1,038 1,210 480 
Sweden ....... 5,913 | 10,740 6,181 7,921 4,293 
Norway ...... J 6,924 3,323 3,973 3,103 
mmark® , 11,326 5,809 | 17,280 | 15,923 6,204 
Poland......... we 2,976 2,954 3,582 1,332 
Ge > sco 39,410 | 31,960 | 13,415 | 15,249 7,971 
Netherlands* 13,510 | 29,273 | 15,650 | 17,913 7,550 
ium®...... 11,654 | 21,426 5,981 7,011 4,868 
France*....... 25,835 | 32,198 | 10,093 | 11,100 10,358 
Switzerland.. 5,741 6,626 2,444 2,777 2,214 
Portugal® ., 1,684 2,286 1,295 1,539 3,242 
Spain®..... 8,200 | 11,937] 7,484] 7,786 1 
Italy* eneneneih 4,210 8,087 4,374 4,329 
Austria......... 4,094 547 793 5 
Hungary ..... , 452 608 
Czechoslovakia! i 1,150 
Greece & Crete §91 631 576 
oumania..... 611 2,049 
Turkey in 
Europe ..... 558 128 
Other Euro 
pean countries 86 1,359 
Total . 





® Including dependencies. 


We have reduced our purchases only from Italy, Roumania, 
Greece, Turkey and Denmark. In the last case the re- 
duction has not prevented a continued expansion of our 
exports to above the 1929 level. On the other hand, 
we have increased our imports from Russia by 50 per 
cent. (including an increase of {1.5 millions of wood and 
timber), while she has reduced her purchases consider- 
ably. The only other countries which are actually buying 
less from us than in 1933 are France and her dependencies 
and Turkey; the trade war with France this year partly 
accounts for this; but the Belgian and Dutch markets are 
also showing very small signs of expansion. Thus, while our 
trade with the Baltic States and our exports to Scandi- 
navian countries have almost risen to the level of 1929, 
trade with the countries of the gold bloc is less than half 
what it was before the depression. An interesting feature 
of the above table is the fact that our trade with Germany 
in both directions has increased as compared with the first 
half of 1933 in spite of exchange difficulties and debt 
negotiations. 

Turning to foreign countries outside Europe, we find that 
while our purchases have grown, their buying of British 
goods has not shown the same elasticity as that of countries 
nearer home. This is brought out in the following table. 
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TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE EuroPE— 
First HALF-YEAR 


(000’s omitted) 


Imports 


1913 | 1929 | 1983 | 1934 


British Exports 











1913 | 1929 | 1933 | 1904 


£ £ 
194 _ 327 bss 
5,798 6,464 3,138 
121 1,284 772 
3,900 1,093 656 
2,036 7,474 2,981 
3,394 6,423 1,970 
34,778 22,639 9,524 
1,440 1,170 453 
1,461 1,214 798 
556 1,915 839 
1,568 1,012 582 
1,973 3,853 $87 
2411 7,299 2,829 
1,700 1,704 950 
21 4,014 6,560 
6,138 2,700 
34,529 | 35,282 


® Including dependencies. 


Our imports from the above countries have increased by 
a slightly higher proportion than those from the rest of the 
world (13.2 per cent., as against 13 per cent.), and this 
increase has been fairly evenly spread as between indi- 
vidual countries, but exports have hardly risen at all. The 
influence of currency depreciation in Japan is seen in the 
increase in our purchases by one-third, accompanied 
by a fall of over 25 per cent. in our sales to her. Of the 
Latin-American countries, Brazil] and Mexico are already 
selling us as much as in 1929, but imports from the Argen- 
tine are still very low owing to our restrictions on imports 
of meat and wheat; they still form, however, a considerably 
higher proportion of our total imports from foreign 
countries than before the war. Trade with the United 
States has recovered somewhat from its very low level of a 
year ago, the increase of our imports being largely due to 
the improved competitive power of American goods owing 
to the depreciation of the dollar. On the other hand, in- 
creased American buying is a welcome sign of recovery 
from the depths of the depression. Except in the case of 
America, however, there has been no very marked increase 
in the purchase of British goods. Japan and Brazil, in 
particular, have reduced their imports from us by 25 and 
20 per cent. to less than one-third of the pre-depression 
level. 

Lastly we come to Imperial trade, which is analysed in 
the following table: — 


TRADE WITH BRITISH COUNTRIES—FiRST HALF-YEAR 
(000’s omitted) 
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wis | 1929 | 1933 | 1934 
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5982 3,134 
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The effect of our preferential system still tends to be 
one-sided, for an increase of {16 millions in our imports 1s 
balanced by an increase of only {8 millions in our exports. 
This increase, while it compares favourably with the growth 
of our trade with other parts of the world, reflects the con- 
siderable measure of recovery—even prosperity in the case 
of South Africa—that is being enjoyed by the Dominions 
rather than any marked preference given to our producers. 
While our increased demand for wool from Australia and 
New Zealand and for non-ferrous metals and timber from 
Canada are also a direct result of reviving industrial 
activity, a large part of our increased importation of meat 
and dairy produce from the Dominions has been at the 
expense of foreign countries, Denmark and the Argentine. 
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The large rise in the value-of our imports from India and 
Ceylon is partly accounted for by the rise in the price of 
tea owing to export restrictions and. partly to increased 
imports of cotton and shellac. ‘The Irish Free State figures 
tell a sorry story when it is recalled that in-1931 the export 
figures were bigger than for any other single British coun- 
try. The figures for the Empire other than Ireland bring 
out the interesting fact that our trade balance with the 
Empire has changed from a tiny positive one in 1913 to a 
heavy negative one in 1934. 

The next table records changes in the direction of our 
re-export trade over the past few years: — 


RE-EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES—FIRST HALF-YEAR 
(000’s omitted) 


| 1913 | 1927 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 





* Including dependencies. 

The movement of our re-exports has, with two excep- 
tions, followed the same direction as exports of British 
goods. A substantial increase, almost entirely of rubber 
(£400,000) and tin (£160,000) has occurred in our sales to 


the Soviet Union, which, however resolute in cutting 
down imports of manufactured goods, cannot do without 
certain essential raw materials. There has been a 
general falling off in re-exports to the United States, in 
spite of a rise of £470,000 in beverages since the end of 
last year. Entrepot trade with the gold bloc has expanded 
only slightly, but, as has already been seen above, 
Germany has shown a remarkable capacity to absorb an 
increasing quantity of imports, particularly, in this case, 
of raw wool, and is now the only country which takes 
considerably more re-export goods from us than in 1927, 
though still far less than in 1929, when credits were more 
plentiful and industry expanding without restraint. 

The preceding comparisons have illustrated on the one 
hand the development of trade as compared with a year 
ago, and on the other the long distance which practically 
every branch of our foreign commerce has fallen from the 
peak of the prosperous year 1929. If 1932 is brought into 
the story the figures reveal the extent of the effect pro- 
duced by the preferences granted by the Import Duties 
Act of March, 1932, and the Ottawa Agreements reached 
in the autumn. We have no space for a full analysis; but 
the gross figures for British and foreign countries respec- 
tively give an indication of the general trend of trade: — 


TRADE WITH ALL CountTRIES (£000,000) 














Imports British Exports to 
Foreign ve Foreign Irish Other 
; Free British : Free British 
Countries| State | Countries | ©™*ieS | State | Countries 
Ist half of— 
BEE ccecesces 230-4 14:5 115-5 103-2 15-5 68-4 
1933 ......... 196-1 8-1 116-1 97-9 9-1 69-2 
1934 221-5 8-0 182-0 104-2 9°8 75°5 
SS 




















It is clear from these figures what has happened. In 1933 
—the first year after the preferences came into effect— 
Empire trade (other than that with the Free State) just 
contrived to hold its own, whereas foreign trade continued 
to sag. The further fall in this latter category was most 
marked in the case of imports—a result that would be 
expected in view of the depreciation of the £, which must 
have hit our imports while giving some assistance to our 
hard-pressed exports. The net result was to strengthen 
the relative position of our Imperial trade in relation to our 
trade as a whole. The proportionate change, however, has 
oe been a very great one, and in 1934, though there is a 

ghtly greater increase in Empire trade than in foreign 


trade, there has been a recovery in both directions. Irish 
aie is, of course, suffering from the trade war; but even 
ere there is some recovery of our exports—though the 


figures are lamentabl i iti 
in sone. entably low as compared with the position 
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THE GERMAN STEEL TRUST—I 


In recent years the iron and steel industries of almost all 
countries have been more and more co-ordinated and 
brought into closer relationship with the State. In two 
articles, of which the following is the first, Herr Richard 
Kithlmann, a former Secretary of State at the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, describes the development of 
the German Steel Trust. 


In the spring of 1932 the world was startled by the news 
that the German Finance Minister, Herr Dietrich, had pur- 
chased control of the German Steel Trust from Herr Flick, 
a leading industrialist. In Germany more branches of 
industrial life are Government-owned and Government- 
operated than in any other country, apart from Soviet 
Russia. The State owns and operates practically all the 
railways. It controls much of German shipping and a 
large proportion of Germany’s coal and potash; operates 
all the telegraphs, cables and telephones; considerably 
influences production and distribution of electricity; and 
was forced in the latest crisis to acquire a controlling 
interest in most of the big banks. The acquisition of con- 
trol in the German Steel Trust which added to all the above 
the control of most of Germany’s coal, iron and steel pro- 
duction, appeared the last link in a chain leading ulti- 
mately to State Socialism. Such an interpretation of this 
— deal may seem plausible; but it is not borne out by the 
acts. 


To understand the situation we must examine what led 
to the founding of the Steel Trust and trace the origins 
of the combines forming that Trust. The four sections 
of the first Steel Trust (Vereinigte Stahlwerke or Stahl- 
verein) have their home in Westphalia. The Westphalian 
industry is infinitely more important than the steel business 
both in the Saar Valley and in Silesia, and the tendency 
to create big mergers has, broadly speaking, been confined 


_ to Westphalia. 


Let us look first at the Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A.G., 
one of the four great companies composing the original 
Steel Trust, and called upon to a play a more prominent 
réle in the recently reconstructed Steel Trust. Gelsen- 
kirchen was founded in 1873. For a long time it was only 
a coal-mining company, and it was only reluctantly that 
its owner, Emil Kirdorf, allowed Gelsenkirchen to take up 
iron and steel manufacture. In 1893 Kirdorf was one of 
the chief promoters of the Rhenish Westphalian Coal Syn- 
dicate, which from that time became most efficient in 
maintaining order and prosperity in the German coal 
trade. Emil’s brother, Adolf Kirdorf, founded the Steel 
Syndicate (Stahlwerksverband), which played an equally 
beneficent réle in iron and steel. 


One of the prominent leaders in the industrial field was 
August Thyssen. In 1871 he established Thyssen and 
Company in Hamborn, a big plant comprising blast 
furnaces, Thomas steel works, and open-hearth steel works. 
Germany was at all times fairly rich in coal, but very 
badly off for iron ore. It is only in former Western 
Germany, Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg, that iron ore, 
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called ‘‘ minette,’’ is plentiful. Before the war there was 
in Germany a tendency to build modem blast furnaces on 
the ‘‘ minette ’’ to supply pig iron and high-grade half- 
finished products to those factories on the Ruhr and Rhine 
which transformed them into finished products. Thyssen 
established before the war a huge modern plant in Alsace- 
Lorraine at Hagendingen, hoping to secure for the rest of 
his mills large quantities of cheap pig iron. Like all 
German companies which had plants in Alsace-Lorraine 
he lost them when the Treaty of Versailles was signed. 
Thyssen’s works, enormously prosperous before and 
during the war, suffered severely, and in 1919 Thyssen 
remodelled his concern. The iron-producing plants were 
amalgamated under the name of August Thyssen Hiitte, 
and the machine factory became Thyssen and Company. 
The mines were combined into the Gewerkschaft Friedrich 
Thyssen. When in 1926 the Steel Trust was founded, 
Thyssen transferred the whole of his property to the new 
trust, in which his share was 26 per cent. 

Hugo Stinnes belongs to a younger generation than 
these ‘‘ big men.’’ The limited company, Hugo Stinnes 
G.m.b.H., was founded in 1893. Stinnes was. particularly 
interested in securing control of the Deutsch-Luxemburg- 
ische Bergwerks-und Hiitten A.G., Bochum. He became pre- 
sident of this company in 1907, and succeeded in persuad- 
ing Emil Kirdorf to make a combine between the Gelsen- 
kirchener Bergwerks A.G. and the Deutsch-Luxemburgische 
Berkwerks- und Hiitten A.G. Both companies established 
a central holding company, called Rheinelbe Union. This 
was the first great combine of powerful, independent works 
in the Westphalian area, and it paved the way for the Steel 
Trust. Stinnes bought for the Rheinelbe Union the control 
of the old-established Bochumer Verein fiir Bergbau und 
Guss-stahlfabrikation; and he persuaded the leader of the 
Siemens electrical establishments to join the Rheinelbe 
Union, which was extended by the important electrical 
undertaking of Schiickert and Company in Bavaria. But 
co-operation between the two electrical companies and the 
Rheinelbe Union never really materialised. After the death 
of Hugo Stinnes in 1925, and the collapse of the sky-scraper 
he had tried to erect, Siemens and Schiickert retired from 
the combination, while remaining on friendly terms with 
the Rheinelbe Union. No attempt has since been made to 
renew a partnership between electrical and heavy industries 
in Germany. 

Stinnes was one of the few who realised the great oppor- 
tunities offered by the German inflation. He was able to buy 
control for a song, at values calculated in gold; and he 
operated on such a scale that, when the mark was stabilised, 
he found himself at the head of a host of ill-assorted com- 
panies and undertakings—e.g. big shipping lines, news- 
print factories, and great newspapers (manufacturing, as 
one of his critics said, public opinion wholesale as a by- 
product of the pulp industry!), banks, cinema combines, 
automobile factories, hotels, etc. Consequently, very soon 
after his death, the top-heavy structure came down with a 
crash. 

After this sketch of the great personalities responsible in 
the main for the almost fabulous increase of Germany's 
strength in coal, iron and steel, let us examine Germany’s 
position in the field of heavy industry before the beginning 
of the World War. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, IRON AND STEEL IN 1913 


(Million tons) 
Country Coal PigIron Steel 
Germany* _............ 277-3 16-8 17-1 
United States ......... 517-0 31-5 31-8 


United Kingdom ...... 292-0 10-4 9-0 
* Pre-war: including Alsace-Lorraine, Saar and Upper Silesia. 


Since about the year 1906 Germany had beaten England 
both in production of pig iron and steel. For the reasons 
already given, a large percentage of her iron ore had to 
come from overseas. Sweden contributed a lot, Spain added 
her quota, Tunis became dependent on German demands, 
even South-American deposits were found useful for supply- 
ing the Westphalian market. But the great minette deposits 
in Luxemburg and Lorraine were the most valuable, being 
within the boundaries of the Reich. With the exception of 
the two great family establishments, Krupp in Essen and 


Haniels (Gute Hoffnungshiitte), all other big interests bought 
mines and built blast-furnaces on the minette its of 
Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg. Consequently, 1919 
German industries lost both their iron-ore reserves and their 
most modern plants. The leading Saar firms, Stumm and 
Roechling, were badly hit; Thyssen received a heavy blow; 
Deutsch-Luxemburg had to sell out all their Luxem 
establishments. It was inevitable, therefore, that many o; 
the big steelmakers should combine to secure what, indi- 
vidually, they could no longer obtain. 

In 1926, therefore, the Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G. was 
founded in Diisseldorf. The four groups who sold out to 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke were, first the Gelsenkirchener Berg- 
werks A.G., the Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwerks- und 
Hiitten A.G., and the Bochumer Verein fiir Bergbau und 
Guss-stahlfabrikation. This group secured 39.5 per cent. of 
the total share holdings. Next, the Thyssen concern joined 
with 26 per cent., as noted above. Then the Phcenix A.G. 
fiir Bergbau und Hiittenbetrieb, Diisseldorf, and the Ver- 
einigte Stahlwerke van der Zypen und Wissener Eisenhiitten 
A.G., K6éln-Deutz, together obtained another 26 per cent. 
Finally, the Rheinische Stahlwerke A.G., Duisburg- 
Meiderich, obtained 8.5 per cent. According to the 
statutes, purchase, building and exploitation of mines, 
iron-producing plants, steel works and rolling mills, and 
trade in all their products, were the aims of the new 
company. The new Trust was particularly rich in coal, 
having a capacity of 37 million tons. The capacity for 
coke was 9 million tons, for pig iron 9 million tons and 
for steel 7.8 million tons. The Vereinigte Stahlwerke held 
majority and minority interests in numerous other under- 
takings. They held, for instance, 56 per cent. of the 
Austrian Alpine Montangesellschaft, Vienna, which was 
originally acquired by Stinnes. The capital stock in 1930 
was Rm. 800 millions; and the total bonded debt amounted 
to about Rm. 500 millions. Most of this debt was payable 
in American dollars, and a large number of the mortgage 
bonds had, mostly through the banking house of Dillon 
Read and Company, New York, been marketed in the 
United States. The prospectus of the Stahlverein’s mortgage 
bond issue dated June 1, 1926, arranged with the American 
banks, stated, under the heading ‘‘ The Company ”’ : — 

“* United Steel Works Corporation, which has contracted 
to acquire the principal fixed assets (except certain coal 
properties), the good-will and business of four leading coal, 
iron and steel concerns in Germany, viz., Rheinelbe Union, 
Thyssen, Phoenix and Rheinstahl, will be the largest indus- 
trial unit in Europe and one of the largest manufacturers of 
iron and steel in the world, ranking in productive capacity 
second only to United States Steel Corporation. Its coal 
properties will be among the largest in the world with 
respect to reserves and present productive capacity. United 
Steel Works Corporation has operated these properties since 
May 7, 1926, and is at present producing approximately 40 
per cent. of the entire German steel production and employs 
about 164,000 persons.”’ 

The organisation of the 1926 Steel Trust and the changes 


effected, mostly in 1933, will be described in the concluding 
article. 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


THE rising volume of agricultural disputation is necessarily 
conducted in a sort of statistical twilight. Partly for 
natural reasons, partly because of the diversified and in- 
dividualistic nature of the industry, accurate information 
on the production of foodstuffs in this country is very 
difficult to collect. Even when it is possible to make an 
estimate of the production of the past, prediction of the 
future or even assessment of the present is out of the 
question. The Marketing Boards have had this difficulty 
to contend with; the unpredictable variations in the supply 
of bacon pigs, for example, is much the most formidable 
obstacle to the successful working of the pigs scheme. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, however, makes a creditable 
effort to supply the deficiency of statistics, and two im- 
teresting returns have been issued in the last few days. 
On June 4th each year a census is taken of the acreage 
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under different crops and of the numbers of livestock, and 
these figures are published within a couple of months. 
After the farming year is concluded estimates are made, 
firstly of the crop raised on the acreage ascertained by the 
census and of the livestock and livestock products result- 
ing from the number of animals shown,. and secondly of 
the value of this output. These estimates for 1933 have 
also been issued recently. 

So far as 1934 is concerned, then, we can only speak of 
acres and numbers. The results of the census are sum- 
marised in the following table :— 


ACREAGE UNDER CROPS AND GRASS AND NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK 
ON HOLDINGS ABOVE ONE ACRE IN EXTENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES ON JUNE 4, 1932-34 


(000’s omitted) 


1932 1933 Change 1934 Change 

Acres Acres % Acres % 

Arable land .............. 9,367 9,250 — 1-2 9,248 ais 
Permanent grass ........ 15,839 15,870 + 0-2 15,777 — 0-6 
Total acreage....... 25,206 25,120 — 0-3 25,025 — 0-4 
IE cccsscmsnasteervaces 1,288 1,660 +28-8 1,759 + 6-0 
Other grains ............ 2,680 2,370 —11-6 2,377 + 0-3 
Peas and beans ......... 280 290 + 3-6 294 + 1-4 
BORIIES: sccesccoccacensess 504 519 + 3-0 488 — 6-1 
Sugar beet ............... 255 364 +42-7 397 + 8-9 
Other rootcrops.......... 810 793. — 2-1 766 — 3-4 
Vegetables .............+. 115 121 + 5-2 126 + 4:1 
STI iiccitinitacististiobnekibihicn 17 17 Bes 18 + 5-3 
Si shishiieintiariadainantiiadne 310 310 ie 316 + 1-9 

Fodder and miscel- 
laneous Crops ......... 214 222 + 3-7 241 + 7:9 
Clover and rotation 

RL 2410 2074 —13-9 2,072 — 0-1 
Bare fallow .............. 434 458 + 5-5 340 —25-8 

No. No. % No. % 
Ri cichidesleininnitatak ial 6,358 6,620 + 4:1 6,659 + 0-6 
MI cischibiscouucnadnians 18,495 18,090 — 2-2 16,518 — 8-7 
ia eile 3,185 3,069 — 3-6 3,319 + 8:1 
Te iictiniiasahlnehtinea te 917 903 — 1-6 886 — 1-9 


The returns also show the number of agricultural 
workers employed, which rose from 697,481 in 1932 to 
715,546 in 1933 and fell again to 687,700 in 1934. 

he most interesting changes shown by these returns are 
the increases in the acreage devoted to the two ‘‘ sub- 
sidised ’’ crops, wheat and sugar beet, though in each case 
the increase is less than in the preceding year. The in- 
Crease in the total under grain crops other than wheat is 
entirely due to barley, which shows an increase of 14.6 per 
cent., while the others all show considerable decreases. 
Oats and rye also declined between 1932 and 1933; the in- 
Crease in barley is a reversal of the tendency of 1932-33, 
when barley acreage declined by nearly 22 per cent. The 
increase in the number of pigs is connected with the 
marketing scheme; it is noticeable that the number of 
breeding sows shows an increase of 10.9 cent., while 
the number of pigs under two months old is 18.0 per cent. 


higher. This seems to indicate that the seasonal variation 
in pig deliveries is likely to be accentuated this year rather 
than diminished. 

These figures can be supplemented by the final estimates 
based upon the 1933 returns. The interesting comparison 
here is that of the value of the net output of the agricul- 
tural industry. This is shown in the following table; the 
figures include only the value of crops and livestock sold 


off the farms, and consequently exclude the value of 
fodder crops : — 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF THE AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES ‘ 



































1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
£'000 £'000 £000 
Livestock, etc.— 
TdvmbeeRE ....crrceccovecoscccccecs 64,960 58,210 56,450 
Milk and Dairy Produce...... 54,970 49,440 52,280 
Poultry and eggs ...........+0+. 21,010 20,000 20,760 
Dc cestiiinnendbiioeteieicedines 1,310 1,230 1,820 
Total Livestock, etc. ... 142,250 128,880 131,310 
Farm crops— . 
TIE tcvehsnesaqeeeenecepsnenssons 9,850 9,770 8,910 
FRI kcccinscccsesestiobetesee 11,680 15,900 9,060 
DE Bio ccisvicccccedscoccssers 6,760 3,100 4,220 
TRIB iccccbectnceccscccsecctddonses 950 890 1,610 
Hay, straw, etc. .........css006 3,980 3,300 2,560 
Total Farm Crops ...... 33,220 32,960 26,360 
Fruit and vegetables— 
PE ccpaipetinerstntiivonsenceenrs 7,800 5,600 7,100 
Vegetables............cccsececeees 12,270 15,150 12,940 











Total Fruit and Vegetables 20,070 20,750 20,040 











Grand total ..........csceeereeee 195,540 182,590 177,710 


The figure for corn in 1932-33 does not include deficiency 
payments made by the Wheat Commission, which 
amounted to £4,510,000 in that year. The net income of 
the agricultural community, consequently, appears to have 
amounted to {182,220,000 in 1932-33, compared with 
£195,540,000 in 1930-31, a drop of 6.8 per cent. In the 
same period our index of business activity showed a decline 
of 4.2 per cent., while an average of our-index of whole- 
sale prices and of the Ministry of Labour index of the cost of 
living fell by about 10} per cent. Correcting the fall in 
the physical volume of business by the fall in the price 
level, the decline in the whole national income for the 
period 1930-31 to 1932-33 can be estimated at from 12} to 
15 per cent. Against the above fall of 6.8 per cent. in the 
net income of agriculture, this fall of 124 to 15 per cent. in 
the whole national income would to support the con- 
clusion we reached in our issue of June 23rd, in commenting 
on the figures of the more comprehensive agricultural census 
carried out in 1931, that ‘‘ agriculture has been for some 
time one of our more prosperous industries.”’ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Ministerial Prophetics.—Mr Walter Runciman de- 
fended the economic policy of the National Government in a 
speech in Scotland on Saturday. Few would quarrel with 
what he said, for he recited the admittedly impressive 
evidences of trade revival in this country. But objections 
can be taken to what he did not say. Mr Runciman men- 
tioned his thirteen trade agreements, for example. He 
was probably inhibited by the presence on the same plat- 
form of Mr Walter Elliot from adding that the Govern- 
ment is doing more to destroy trade with its left, or 
Elliot, hand than it is doing to restore it with its right, or 
Runciman-Colville, hand. But he might have explained 
why there should be any reason for complacency over the 
trifling achievements of bilateral negotiation when the 
Government has so far deliberately neglected its oppor- 
tunity of organising a large-scale revival of international 
commerce between all those countries which are prepared 
to return to elementary principles of sanity in treating each 
other’s trade. Mr Runciman mentioned the 19,000 who 
had returned to work in Glasgow and the 73,000 in Greater 
London. But he said nothing of the 63,000 who have 
been thrown out of work in the Public Works Contracting 
industry during the period of office of the National 
Government. The portion of the speech which has 
attracted the greatest attention was that in which he fore- 
cast a further reduction in income-tax “‘ if only to make 
up for the conversion of War Loan into cheaper national 
security.’’ Since our trade relations are now settled in 
the Ministry of Agriculture, there can be little objection to 
a President of the Board of Trade predicting the Budget, 
even though it is far too early for any prophecy to be more 
than a guess. And since the open season for Budget 
prophecies has thus been officially inaugurated two re- 
marks may perhaps be made. In the first place, it is 
unwise to encourage War Loan holders to believe that the 
conversion of their holdings from 5 per cent. to 3} per 
cent. gives them any moral claim to a reducticn of income- 
tax, for even 3} per cent. interest now represents a far 
higher real return, if measured in terms of the cost of living, 
than 5 per cent. represented at the time the Loan was 
raised. And in the second place, if there is to be any 
reduction of income-tax in the next Budget it is impera- 
tive, on grounds both of economics and of equity, that it 
shall be given in the shape of a restoration of the exemp- 
tions and allowances to the pre-1931 level. Mr Chamber- 
lain took the alternative course of ‘‘ 6d. off’’ on the 
ground that it ‘‘ would confer most direct benefit upon 
the country, would have the greatest psychological effect, 
and would impart the most immediate and vigorous 
stimulus to the expansion of trade and employment.”’ 
Since Budget Day, the previous promising trade recovery 
has been halted, while the trend of Stock Exchange values 
has been definitely downward. The ‘‘ psychological 
effect ’’ argument can therefore be regarded as exploded, 
and there is no continuing reason why the smaller income 
taxpayer should continue to bear four-fifths of his 
** crisis ’’ burden, while the larger income taxpayer has 
had two-thirds of the increase remitted. 


* * * 


Quite Another ‘‘ Test Match.’’—Mr Runciman has 
decided to take up with the Australian Government the 
question of the increased duties placed upon certain British 
cotton goods, which amount in some cases to 100 per 
cent. ad valorem and over. Though the Australian 
Government can claim to have acted on the advice of the 
Tariff Board, there is every reason to suspect that the 
increase in duties has been timed with a view to the 
Federal elections, as a bid for support from the Queens- 
land cotton manufacturing interests. The Lancashire 
cotton industry, not without good reason, regards these 
increased duties as a contravention of Articles 9 and 10 
of the Ottawa Agreement, and sent a deputation to 
London last week to protest against them, which was re- 
ceived on Wednesday by Mr. Bruce, the Australian High 
Commissioner, and also by Lieut.-Colonel Colville, at the 
Board of Trade. Although the actual quantity of trade 


affected by the increased duties is comparatively trifling— 
only about {200,000 a year—a principle of the highest 
importance is involved, namely, the interpretation of 
Articles 9 and 10 of the Ottawa Agreement. For if 
Australia is to be entitled to place duties of 100 per cent. 
on British products, then it is plain that the Agreement, so 
far as this country is concerned, is a mere farce. If, on the 
other hand, the words of the Agreement are to bear their 
plain meaning, it is difficult to defend the action of the 
Australian Government, which to all fair-minded observers 
must appear as a plain breach of faith. For how can a 
100 per cent. tariff ‘‘ give United Kingdom producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of the 
relative cost of economical and efficient production ’’? 
However much we may deplore the unfortunate outburst 
of resentment in Lancashire, which has taken the form of 
a boycott of Australian produce, the motive which has in- 
spired it is intelligible enough. The Australian Govern- 
ment would do well to realise that it cannot have it both 
ways; and that if Ottawa is to remain a reality, it must 
be understood to imply obligations as well as privileges. 
Such are the difficulties besetting the paths of a policy of 
Imperial preference which attempts to reconcile on a pro- 
= basis interests which are fundamentally incom- 
patible. 


* * * 


American Agriculture.—Agricultural matters still 
appear to fill the centre of the stage at Washington. An 
official estimate of the cash income of the farming popula- 
tion, which was issued last week, throws a more favourable 
light on the plight of agriculture than might be expected. 
The cash income from crops and livestock during 1934 will 
amount, according to this estimate, to about $5,450 
millions, compared with about $5,000 millions in 1933. 
In addition the Administration is expected to pay out 
about $500 millions in benefits of various sorts, most of 
them in return for restriction of production. The $525 
millions which are to be spent on drought relief will be a 
further addition to income. The purchasing power of the 
farmer has been adversely affected by the rise in the prices 
of the goods he buys, but on the other hand nearly $1,700 
millions of farm mortgages have been refinanced with a 
considerable saving to the farmer in interest payments. 
Regarded in the aggregate there is little doubt that the 
American farmer is recovering, but the drought has pro- 
duced the greatest variations in the condition of different 
regions, and the Administration will be busy for some time 
in relieving the distress. Rising prices and local shortages 
have not made the policy of restriction any more popular, 
and though the Government still professes to believe in it, 
the pressure of farming opinion shows signs of forcing a 
retreat, especially in view of the importance of the farming 
vote at the November election. Political considerations 
probably also lie behind the preferential treatment that is 
again being accorded to cotton. Mr Roosevelt has an- 
nounced the Government’s readiness to make advances of 
12 cents a pound to the cotton growers on this year’s 
crop, in spite of the fact that a similar offer last year re- 
sulted in heavy stocks being left on their hands. This 
year’s crop is short, so that the prospect of avoiding loss 
is possibly greater. 


* * * 


Revising N.R.A.—Agricultural politics also have some 
bearing on the movement for reform of the N.R.A. A rising 
income is of little use to the farmer if the prices of the 
articles he buys rise even more rapidly, and N.R.A. codes 
have obviously had the effect of increasing the ‘‘ spread ”’ 
between the cost of raw materials and the price of the 
finished product. Attention is being increasingly concen- 
trated upon the rise in the prices of manufactures since 
N.R.A. came into effect. A large part of the continued 
paralysis in the construction industry is probably due to 
the rise in the cost of building, which is now equal to or 
above the inflated 1929 level. But the ‘‘ buyers’ strike 
is not restricted to building; the low level of retail sales has 
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been one of the most disappointing factors in the whole 
eighteen months of recovery. Public opinion is being en- 
couraged to throw the blame on the price-fixing provisions 
of many codes, but this resuscitation of the trust bogey 
is not the full explanation, as the enforced increase in labour 
costs is probably a far more potent cause of higher prices 
than monopoly. How far this fact is from being generally 
realised is illustrated by the demand of the American Fede- 
ration of Labour for higher wages to meet’ the increased 
cost of living. The ‘‘ economics of glut ’’ can thus still 
maintain the delusion that all can consume more while pro- 
ducing less. Meanwhile business continues to decline. It 
is officially estimated that during June and July the num- 
bers of the employed declined by 359,000 and the total of 
weekly wages paid by $10,460,000. Even after allowing 
for the fact that the population of the United States is three 
times as great as that of Great Britain, this is still a consider- 
able fall and the Secretary of Labour must have been ex- 
pressing official optimism in saying that there was no reason 
to conclude from these figures that business was getting 
generally worse. The wave of labour disputes continues, 
nearly all of them being concerned with the famous and 
much-misinterpreted section 7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. At the moment, the most critical dispute is 
in the cotton textile industry, which threatens to involve 
over a million workers if it leads to a stoppage on Septem- 
ber 1st. But this is only the largest of a very great number 
of disputes, many of them attended with violence, which 
cover the whole country. 


* * * 


After the Referendum in Germany.—We comment in 
a leading article on the results of last Sunday’s referendum 
in Germany, and on the reasons for those results. The 
effects of the increased adverse vote upon Nazi policy and 
methods are much more difficult to estimate. Will the 
Nazi Party now intensify its hold over the lives of Ger- 
man citizens and over the State machine, or will it relax 
that hold? Exactly how serious is the opposition recorded 
in the adverse votes of over four millions? Although a 
casualty list of 10 per cent. of the troops in the firing line 
would be regarded as almost negligible by any really up-to- 
date modern general in a real battle, such a percentage is far 
more serious in the sham battle of a plebiscite, especially 
when the general is an absolute dictator, the weapon pro- 
paganda, and the combatants apprehensive voters. It is 
one of the—perhaps salutary—paradoxes of all the post- 
war dictatorships that, the more nakedly the dictator 
Tesorts to brute force, the more acutely sensitive he 
becomes, not exactly to public opinion, nor even to public 
sentiment, but to popular superstitution or hypnotism. So 
long as the dictator’s star is felt to be in the ascendant, he 
can dictate for the most part by strong personal appeals. 
But if once the populace begins to lose its blind faith in 
him, he may be driven to depend on force alone, and then 
the dose of repression which he will have to administer 
will be so terrific that the most docile nation in the world 
may prove incapable of standing it. Herr Hitler has long 
since committed himself to a periodical measurement of 
the altitude of his personal star in terms of election statis- 
fics, and it is therefore very serious for him to see his 
stellar kite droop and sag, even though it may still be 
very far from trailing on the ground. The proportion of 
those who had the courage to vote ‘‘ No’”’ has slightly 
more than doubled; and this is really a portent, for the 
Nazi rolling-and-pressing machine surpassed itself this 
time in its efforts not only to drive voters to the polling 
booths, but also to impress upon them the disagreeable 
Consequences that might follow for them if they voted 
wrongly. The adverse votes have been particularly heavy 
in the industrial districts, and heaviest of all in the port of 
Hamburg, which has been well-nigh ruined by dwindling 
trade. In spite of the Fiihrer’s strenuous personal cam- 
paign in Hamburg, the percentage of ‘‘ Noes ’’ there was 
20.5; and in Berlin it was 18.5. In his Monday morning 
manifesto to the German nation, the Chancellor-President 
announced that his next task will be ‘‘ to win the last 
Temnants of our people for the National-Socialist idea and 
doctrine in a campaign as skilful as it will be resolute and 
inflexible. The plan of this campaign has already been 
decided daring last night; it will be carried out with Nazi 


celerity and thoroughness.’’ Will this mean a renewal of 
terrorism? The world can only judge the quality of the 
support for Herr Hitler in Germany by the measures taken 
by the Nazis in the coming months. 


* * * 


Dr. Schuschnigg in Florence.—At Florence, last 
Tuesday, the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, had 
that meeting with Signor Mussolini which Dr. Dollfuss 
was to have had if he had lived. In the official com- 
muniqué the conversations are stated to have ranged over: 
the political, economic and cultural spheres and to have 
resulted in effective decisions. The cultural side of the 
arrangements seem to have provided for an increase in 
the number of Italian tourists in Austria. Italian tourists, 
however, can hardly fill the void in Austria’s national 
economy deliberately caused by the prohibitively costly 
German visa, which, despite Herr von Papen’s professions 
of economic goodwill towards Austria, is still in force to 
prevent German tourists from visiting Austria. In the 
economic field proper an attempt seems to have been made 
to increase the effectiveness of the Protocols of Rome, 
signed in March, which provide for tripartite economic 
collaboration between Italy, Austria and Hungary. But, 
here again, the basis is not wide enough, and the group- 
ing of countries too artificial, to afford a genuine solution 
of Austria’s economic problems. Signor Mussolini seems, 
therefore, to be faced with the alternatives of renouncing 
his Italian plan for stopping the Amschluss, or else of 
giving some kind of political dole on a scale which would 
assuredly place an unbearable strain upon Italy’s finan- 
cial resources. Incidentally it would also make a mockery 
of that ‘‘ independence and integrity and complete in- 
ternal autonomy ’’ of Austria which Signor Mussolini and 
Dr. Schuschnigg have just reaffirmed their intention of 
maintaining. What is to be the next stage in Austria’s 
unhappy post-war history? Dr. Schuschnigg started on 
his return journey to Vienna from Florence at one o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, travelling through the night by 
car on a circuitous route through Genoa and thence by 
sea to Nice. It has inevitably been suggested—and just 
as inevitably denied—that this convinced Austrian 
monarchist was going to pay a call on the ex-Empress 
Zita at Viareggio. It has also been suggested that, at 
Nice, he may be called on himself by some representative 
of the French Government. Whatever grains of truth 
—_ be hid in such rumours, Austria’s present position 
in Europe is not a permanently possible state of affairs, 
and sooner or later there is bound to be some rather far- 
reaching rearrangement in Central Europe in one direc- 
tion or another. A reunion of post-war Austria with post- 
war Hungary under a Habsburg crown and an Italian 
zegis seems hardly possible in face of the united opposi- 
tion of Germany, France and the Little Entente. On the 
other hand, if the scope of the March Protocols is not 
enlarged by the adherence, in some form, of the Little 
Entente States, so as to allow Austria—and, indeed, each 
of the five Danubian States—to become part of a wider 
economic area of freer trade, Italy’s efforts for Austria 


are likely to be stultified by desperate remedies in Central 
Europe. 


* * * 


Preparing for the Saar Plebiscite.—The Chairman of 
the Saar Governing Commission, Mr Knox, is showing 
determination and enterprise in carrying out a difficult 
and thankless task. In virtue of a resolution which was 
passed by the League Council on June 4th, he has now 
announced a decision, on the Governing Commission’s 
part, to recruit 2,000 additional police to serve in the Saar 
during the plebiscite period, and to recruit them outside the 
frontiers of the Saargebiet and the Reich in some neutral 
German-speaking country which is a State member of the 
League. In practice, this can only mean Switzerland; since 
Switzerland is the only country with a German-speaking 
population that has so ancient and so decided a national 
feeling of its own that it could be trusted to be truly 
‘‘ above the battle’’ in any question of Pan-German 
politics. The task is not one which can be agreeable to the. 
Swiss; but we may assume that the public announcement 
would not have been made unless it were known that the. 
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Swiss Government intended to place no obstacle in the way 
of the Saar Governing Commission’s plan. The decision 
has been supported by an effective documentation, which 
brings out the political unreliability of the present locally- 
recruited Saarland police force, as well as the obstacles 
which the Nazi Deutsche Front in the Saargebiet has placed 
in the way of the Governing Commission’s attempt to 
strengthen that force by drawing upon mor: reliable 
elements in the territory itself. In the circumstances no im- 
partial observer can doubt that the Governing Commis- 
sion’s decision is unavoidable if the plebiscite is to be a free 
and genuine expression of opinion. And it is now more 
important than ever that the freedom of the vote should be 
ensured, because the result of the voting is no longer the 
foregone conclusion that it was before January 30, 1933, 
and even down to June 30, 1934. The reason for this re- 
markable change in the local situation is the indignation of 
the Saarland Catholics—who amount to more than 70 per 
cent. of the whole population of the territory—over the 
killing of Dr. Klausener, and other eminent and blameless 
leaders of the Catholic community in the Reich, at the time 
of the ‘“‘ clean up.’’ These positive acts of unpardonable 
and unexplained atrocity have brought to a head a pre- 
viously germinating disapproval of the Nazi regime, and 
this feeling among the Saarlander Catholics has evidently 
been intensified by the strange conduct of the Bishop of 
Trier, who came to the Saar on July 29th to speak at a 
meeting of protest against the murders of June 30th, and 
then blessed Nazidom instead of denouncing it. This week, 
the Governing Commission in the Saar has asked the 
Landsrat to approve the dissolution of the local Nazi labour 
organisation, the ‘‘ Volunteer Labour Corps,’’ on the 
grounds that it sent ‘‘ volunteers’’ into Germany for 
“‘ training ’’ in German camps. The firm hand which the 
Commission is showing seems likely to ensure for the Saar- 
gebiet the benefits of free thought and speech. Many in 
the Saar may be constrained next January to vote for their 
retention. 


* * * 


The World’s Wheat.—The Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee, which has been deliberating in London on the 
working of the International Wheat Agreement in the 
1934-35 cereal year, is making rather heavy weather. The 
cereal year, which ended on July 31st last, was the first in 
which the International Wheat Agreement was operated. 
The Wheat Advisory Committee had fixed export quotas 
for each exporting country sufficient to cover their esti- 
mate of the world’s import needs. But these needs in the 
year 1933-34 have not come up to estimate; and while 
some export quotas have not been fulfilled—notably those 
of the United States, Australia, and the Danubian ex- 
porters—Argentina and Russia have exceeded theirs. 
Even so, the world’s carry-over of wheat has not been 
much below that of 1932-33; stocks are considerable; and 
the incidence of the drought this year will not probably do 
more than necessitate a moderate cut into stocks this year if 
consumption cannot be levered up. To obviate the diffi- 
culties besetting the fixed allocation of annual export 
quotas for 1934-35, the drafting sub-committee of the 
Advisory Committee have proposed variable quarterly 
export quotas. If these should have to be reduced by 
reason of deficient harvests, it is proposed that compensa- 
tion should be paid to those countries whose export quotas 
are reduced, by those whose quotas are increased. This 
compensation could be in cash or in kind—i.e. in the 
shape of a quota increment for the succeeding quarter or 
season. Another proposal is that a portion of the world’s 
estimated demand for wheat should remain unallocated, 
and should be doled out later when harvests and import 
needs are more definitely established. There is great sup- 
port in the Committee for the continuation of the export 
quota system. The representative of France is reported 
to have stated that, failing such a system, his country 
could not guarantee to absorb its own wheat surplus. In 
fact, this is an example of the difficulties brought about 
by agrarian protectionism in the normally wheat-importing 
States of Europe. While stocks in the exporting countries 
most fitted to raise wheat have mounted, owing to the rise 
in European import duties, and while acreage has been cut 
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down in those countries, acreage, production and yields 
have vastly increased in Europe. So far, there is no in- 
dication that the Advisory Committee is tackling the 
world’s wheat problem at the root, viz., the progressive 
curtailment of uneconomic, tariff-;rotected wheat produc- 
tion in the normally wheat-importing countries, and the 
expansion of world trade by the increase of cheaper wheat 
exports from lands most naturally adapted to its cultiva- 
tion. If the Committee do not try to stop the margin of 
wheat cultivation from being fixed by reference to the costs 
of the highest protected national producers, its schemes for 
allotting shares in a strangled world wheat market are not 
likely to benefit either the world’s exporters or the world’s 
consumers. 


* * * 


The Herring Industry : Diagnosis——. The Sea-Fish 
Commission, which was appointed last December, has 
presented a most interesting and competent interim report 
on the herring ind That the herring fisheries are in 
a state of extreme depression has been well known for 
some time past, but the causes of the distress are now set 
out in the most succinct and impressive way. The source 
of the trouble is the shrinkage of the market. Compared 
with 1913 the average catch landed in the years 1925 to 
1930 was nearly 30 per cent. lower; in 1931 to 1933 it was 
less than half, and in 1933 only 43} per cent., of the 1913 
figure. Exports have declined by about 55 per cent. and 
domestic sales by about 45 per cent. The factor of price 
may be partly responsible for this decline, as the average 
level of prices in 1925-30 was 35 per cent., and in 1931-33 
21 per cent. above the 1913 level, but there can be little 
doubt that the major factor was a falling off in demand. 
The export markets were affected by protection in Ger- 
many, by much smaller purchases by Russia (average 
sales in 1921-28 were only 6 per cent. of the IgII-13 
average), and by competition from the Icelandic and Nor- 
wegian fleets; but the almost equal decline in home con- 
sumption shows that the explanation cannot be entirely 
found in a shrinkage of export markets. The Commission 
had the enterprise to conduct a survey among home con- 
sumers, and found that more than a third of the families 
approached had formerly served herrings in some form, 
but had ceased to do so. The shrinkage in the market 
has not been accompanied by any corresponding reduc- 
tion in the number of drifters. The result has been the 
appearance of the familiar phenomena of surplus 
capacity: weak selling, universal losses, disorganisation 
and financial exhaustion. The position has been particu- 
larly distressing, since most of the fishermen are paid on 
a share basis and are not eligible for unemployment in- 
surance benefit. In recent years their net earnings have 
almost disappeared. The condition of the drifters has 
steadily declined and the seaworthiness of many of them 
is doubtful. Nets have not been replaced and many are 
now worn out. The salesmen at the ports have to a cer- 
tain extent carried the industry financially, but their 
resources are now exhausted, while the drifters are very 
heavily in debt. The Commission finds that no section of 
the industry has been guilty of taking an excessive share 
of the income of the whole industry, except possibly the 
merchants who supply coal to the drifters. Most sections, 
however, are organised on a basis of excessively expensive 
individualism. The present condition of the industry 1s 
desperate, in a far more literal sense of the word than 
applies to the better-known depressed industries. 


* * * 


——and Prescription.—The remedy proposed is that 
of ‘‘ an overriding authority and a basic structure.”” The 
overriding authority is to be provided by a Herring Board, 
located at Edinburgh. The Board, which is to consist 
of eight members—three of them, including the Chait- 
man, appointed from outside the industry, and the re- 
mainder representative of, but not elected by, the different 
sections of the industry—is to operate in the main through 
a system of licensing which is to apply to every section 
of the industry and be coupled with insistence upon 
and more uniform standards of quality. So far as the 
actual fishing is concerned, the number of boats licensed 
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is to be reduced, seaworthiness being the elimination test 
in the first instance, boats are to be allocated to areas, 
close seasons are to be fixed, and the size of nets and 
methods of fishing regulated. The present condition of 
the industry makes it impossible to make a levy for the 
laying-up of boats, and it is suggested that the Treasury 
should make a grant of {50,000 for the purpose. The 
Board is also to provide credit facilities for the replace- 
ment of old vessels by a smaller number of new ones. 
The Board is to act as agent for the industry in the export 
trade, where at present small and weak sellers face 
powerful foreign trusts. Finally, the Board is to engage 
in advertising and research. Eventually it will raise its 
funds by a levy on sales, but it is recommended that the 
Treasury should grant {125,000 for the expenses of the 
first two years. In addition, the Treasury should 
guarantee the borrowings of the Board up to £800,000; 
this sum will be mainly used for extending credit to the 
industry. These proposals seem to meet the circumstances 
of the case. Apart from a hint of future protection against 
imports from Norway there is little of the ‘‘ restric- 
tionism ’’ which is ruining the agricultural schemes; 
indeed, the Commission goes out of its way to emphasise 
the necessity of higher quality and lower prices. The 
efficiency of the Herring Board will depend entirely upon 
the character of the independent members, but given the 
necessary combination of tact and firmness there is no 
reason why it should not do very useful work. The 
principle of subsidies to private interests out of the public 
Treasury is never attractive, but the amounts involved 
are very small compared with the large sums lavished on 
the farmer, they have a good prospect of being temporary, 
and they can be regarded as in some measure a tardy 
compensation for exclusion from the unemployment 
insurance scheme to a body of men who, in peace and in 
war, have always deserved very well of the community. 


* * * 


Socialising Iron and Steel.—The T.U.C. General 
Council’s report this year contains a scheme for the social- 
isation of the iron and steel industry which goes consider- 
ably further than the statement of the Executive Council 
of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation issued in May, 
1931. There is no longer talk of running the industry as 
a public utility corporation with local and central 
managerial boards; the private owner is to be expro- 
priated altogether—not, however, without compensation 
in the form of redeemable stock, terminable annuities or 
Government bonds bearing fixed interest. The basis of 
compensation is to be the “‘ net maintainable revenue ’’ of 
the undertakings concerned, minus the financial benefits 
conferred by the Government by way of protection. The 
control of the industry is to be vested in a (State-owned) 
iron and steel corporation, the management of which is to 
be exercised by a central board of ten persons appointed 
by the President of the Board of Trade after consultation 
with the trade unions. Under the central board, the in- 
dustry is to be articulated into sections, each of which will 
be controlled by a sectional board, also appointed by the 
Minister, which will be responsible, among other matters, 
for marketing arrangements covering all sections’ products. 
The central board is to act as the co-ordinating body with 
the ultimate responsibility of price-fixing in conjunction 
with a body representing the interests of consumers of iron 
and steel products. It is plain that the compilers of this 
scheme have abandoned the regional principle of organisa- 
tion advocated by the unions in 1931 in favour of a sec- 
tional organisation on the lines of the original scheme pro- 
posed by the National Committee, while the emphasis laid 
on marketing bears traces of the influence of the P.E.P. 
Teport on the industry. Taken as a whole, the organisa- 
tion for the industry laid down in the scheme (apart from 
the question of ownership) resembles fairly closely that 
advocated by the more far-sighted and progressive leaders 
of the industry itself, except for the method of appoint- 
ment and the emphasis laid on consultation with the trade 
unions. But it goes a good deal further along the lines of 
centralised monopoly than even the most ardent 

Tationalisers ’’ would be prepared to advocate. And 
though it may be doubtful whether so complicated a con- 
Series of industries is really a suitable subject for public 
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monopoly of this character, the lamentable history of the 
attempt to reorganise the iron and steel industry on its 
present basis, in return for protection, seems to indicate 
that very wide measures of public control will be 
necessary if the badly-needed work of rationalisation is 
ever to make any real progress. 


* * * 


British Industrial Production.—The latest Board of 
Trade index number of industrial production in the second 
quarter of 1934 shows an increase of 0.7 per cent. as com- 
pared with the first quarter, and of 14.1 per cent. compared 
with the second quarter of 1933. If mining and quarrying 
are excluded, the percentage increases are 3.2 and 14.7 re- 
spectively. The following table shows comparative figures 
in various industrial groups, covering in all about two- 
thirds of the total mining and manufacturing of Great 
Britain : — 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION (1924= 100) 

















Year Year June | March | June 
~_—- 1932 | 1933 | Oss" |Orsae” | Mea” 

1. Mines and quarries .............s0008 77°5 76-9 
2. Iron and steel and manufactures 

I ccccunacstevencsddceasiceeds 66-2 82-2 
3. Non-ferrous metals — ..............000s 96-3 101-9 
4. Engineering and shipbuilding ...... 88-6 96 
She EET suninclsainncapeasccedcsdsesicces 85-1 89-8 
6. Chemical and allied trades ......... 98-1 101-0 
7. Leather and boots and shoes ...... 96-4 106-2 
8. Food, drink and tobacco ............ 97-6 99-2 
9. Gas and electricity  ......-..cereeeeee 147-0 | 156-2 
Total of manufacturing industries (2-9)*} 97-2 | 103-9 
Total of all groups (1-9)* ........-..c+0. 93-3 98-6 





also various industries not specified above. 

i ion regarding gas production in 1933 and 1934 is not yet 
ional estimate of the quantity made has been used for the calculation 
the 1933, but no information is available as to the quantities 

The available data for electricity have been included in the 


The present physical volume of output of the United 
Kingdom is 0.8 per cent. greater than in the last quarter 
of 1929, the highest previous figure reached; and if the 
figures for the building trade were included the increase 
would probably be considerably larger. But it must be re- 
membered that no allowance is here made for the increase in 
productivity which should normally accompany a growing 
population and developments in industrial technique and 
organisation. Compared with the. corresponding quarter 
of 1933, all the groups shown above, except leather and 
boots and shoes, show considerably increased activity, 
amounting in the case of iron and steel, and engineering 
and shipbuilding, to as much as 32.9 and 17.9 per cent., 
respectively. The heavy and constructional industries, 
which in the main provide industry with its capital equip- 
ment, are, in fact, still maintaining their relative advantage 
in the ‘‘ recovery,’’ which is a normal feature of the first 
upward phase of the business cycle. If the figures of the 
first and second quarters of this year are compared, how- 
ever, the only substantial increase recorded is in non-ferrous 
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metals (21.3 per cent.). Smaller increases occurred in the 
food, drink and tobacco group (7.9 per cent.), in engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding (5.8 per cent.), and in chemicals and 
allied trades (1.8 per cent.). On the other hand, the output 
of coal declined by 12 per cent., as compared with a fall 
during the corresponding period of 1933 of only 8 per cent.; 
and the contraction of activity in the textile industry and 
in leather, boots and shoes was more than seasonal and, 
according to the reports summarised in our Monthly Trade 
Supplement published with this issue, is still continuing. 
On the whole the expansion of industrial activity, even if 
coal mining is excluded, is not being so well maintained as 
last summer; for the increase of 3.2 per cent. in the index 
of manufacturing output between the first and second 
quarters of this year compares with an increase of 4.5 per 
cent. in the same period of 1933. The progress of ‘‘ re- 
covery,’’ as shown in these figures, is therefore slowing 
down. 


* * * 


Transvaal Output in July.—The output of gold by 
the mines of the Transvaal during July amounted to 
876,094 ounces of fine gold at a value for purposes of de- 
claration of {6 17s. per ounce, as compared with 868,129 
ounces in June at {6 17s. and 923,671 ounces in July last 
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year at {6 3s. In the following table we show the monthly 
output since the beginning of 1928: — 


mouth ot | 102 | 1020 | 900 | soo | ssa | 1900 | 1004 


Fine Ozs. | Fine Ozs.|Fine Ozs. | Fine Ozs. 
914,576 | 936,784 


january ... 876,452 | 882,801 
a. 816,133 | 815,284 | 818,188 937 
March ... 866,529 | 889,370 | 910,998 

(ne seeeee 825,907 | 872,123 | 868,606 
Vececccees 886,186 | 897,598 | 916,213 | 910,279 
UNE ..e000 862,363 | 856,029 | 887,867 | 897,750 
Uly sce. 867,211 | 889,480 | 912,652 | 916,843 
August 891,863 | 889,601 | 921,081 | 916,425 


September | 857,731 | 849,553 | 903,176 | 916,024 
October 897'720 | 888,690 | 926,561 


November. 861,593 | 884,753 | 900,510 
December | 859,761 | 851,134 | 908,492 | 923 
Total ... 110,358,596] 10,414,066] 10,719,760] 10,874,145] 11,553,564) 11,017,485 





The following table shows the number of natives employed 
at the mines during the past nine months: — 


“ 


243,059] 243,579 
12,452] 12,481 


255,511] 256,060 


Nov., Dec., Jan., 
1933 | 1933 1934 





Feb., | Mar., 
1934 | 1934 





May, | June., 
1934 | 1934 
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Gold mines 
Coal mines 


Total... 


233,657 
11,744 


245,401 


235,739) 
11,686 


247,425 


239,871 
11,861 


242,577 
12,434 


255,011 


Py 
2120 


251,732] 254,714 


244,857] 245,918 
12,800] 12,845 


257,657] 258,763 





























There was a further slight increase in the number of natives 
employed at the gold and coal mines during July. 





OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents tn each centre 


UNITED STATES 





THE DROUGHT, THE FARMER, AND THE CONSUMER 


THE official estimates of the year’s crops, as on August Ist, 
gave a definite and practically final description of the com- 
bined results of drought and official restriction. The follow- 
ing table gives the figures for the principal grain crops: — 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CROPS 
(Million bushels) 


Average, Estimate, 

1927-31 Aug. 1, 1934 
Wheat  .....cccccscese 886 491 
BERNER — sevccccsecocsce 2,516 1,607 
IRE | cbkebsinbpDeebnede 1,187 545 
ET eccceccescecees 270 119 
ND: ‘coeneneneccnsnesee 40-9 17-3 
Flaxseed ............ 9°5 6-1 
EMO: nsnschenesnscebens 43-7 35-0 


Of the estimates for minor crops, those for tobacco, 
apples and sugar beet are considerably lower than last 
year, but for potatoes, pears and peaches they are about 
the same. No estimates were published of the vegetables 
used for canning (peas, tomatoes, etc.), but it is under- 
stood that yields are about equal to last year. Except for 
maize, these estimates differ little from expectations. The 
maize estimate is still subject to revision, both because of 
the possible influence of August weather (there has been 
more rain in August than in July) and because of the risks 
of frost to a retarded crop. 


The cotton estimate was somewhat under earlier fore- 
casts. The figure given is 9,195,000 bales from 27,371,000 
acres; in 1933, 13,047,000 bales were grown on just under 
30,000,000 acres. This year’s acreage is very close to that 
allowed by the A.A.A., but adverse weather has brought 
the expected yield below the aggregate quotas of the Bank- 
head Act, which would have totalled 10,460,251 bales. 
This is because of the low production of States in the 
drought area, especially Texas. The Bankhead ginning 
quota for Texas was 3,237,530 bales, but the expected 
yield is only 2,382,000 bales; somewhat similar deficiencies 
are reported for Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. On 
the other hand, the estimates for most of the other cotton 


States are above their quotas. Under the Bankhead Act 
producers of amounts beyond their quotas are allowed to 
buy the excess ginning certificates of those with deficient 
crops, so that the entire crop will be ginned. This feature 
of the law will provide additional income for the drought- 
affected cotton States. 

Food prices, at least in the vicinity of New York, have 
already risen appreciably; and fresh vegetables are now as 
high in price as in the middle of last winter. It is rumoured 
that Washington is already concerned about the upward 
tendency of retail food prices and that some sort of anti- 
profiteering programme will be devised. It is still difficult 
to appraise the drought as an economic influence. Of the 
reduction in crops, a large part (in cotton, by far the 
greater part) is to be attributed to the curtailment pro- 
gramme of the A.A.A. rather than to the drought; and for 
this curtailment the A.A.A. provides compensation. The 
question of agricultural income is complicated by bounties, 
and, in the case of cotton, as mentioned above, by possible 
income from the sale of ginning certificates. But, on the 
whole, the following four observations seem justified: (1) 
the surpluses of farm products existing from previous 
crop years will be reduced to small proportions; (2) farm 
income in general will probably be about the same as last 
year’s, competent opinion estimating it both above and 
below, for it is as yet impossible to estimate the effects of 
the drought and the high grain prices upon the livestock 
and dairying sections of agriculture; (3) the urban con- 
sumer will pay a larger proportion of his income for food; 
(4) as yet, except possibly in maize, it is questionable if 
anything like shortage is imminent; but for neither cotton 
nor maize is the crop season completed. The reduction or 
elimination of the surpluses can be considered a real 
benefit, which puts agriculture in a better position for next 
year. Beyond that, it would appear that the farmer does 
not benefit and the consumer is injured by the crop failure. 


SILVER AND THE DOLLAR 


It could hardly be said that the silver announcement 
took the market by surprise, although the complicated 
silver programme has caused confusion. Last June, at the 
time the silver legislation was passed, it was estimated that 
between 200 million and 250 million ounces of silver were 
speculatively owned in New York. In addition, the 
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Treasury had an uncertain amount of “‘ free ’’ silver which 
it had accumulated, some of it apparently as far back as 
the Pittman Act purchases of a decade ago. It now trans- 
pires that the Treasury’s ‘‘ free ’’ silver amounted to 62 
million ounces. After, and probably just prior to, the 
passage of the Silver Act in June, the Treasury made 
extensive purchases of silver in the market, as authorised, 
paying less than 50 cents an ounce. The nationalisation 
order of August goth requires that all remaining silver 
bullion be turned over to the mints within ninety days, at 
a price of $1.29 an ounce, less approximately 79 cents an 
ounce seigniorage; making the price 50.01 cents. Silver 
delivered under this order is free of the 50 per cent. tax on 
speculative profits, which was levied on silver sold to the 
Treasury. The present order does not affect domestic 
silver producers, who will continue to receive O4g cents; 
nor does it apply to silver held for industrial use. Trading 
on the New York silver exchange has been suspended; but 
silver may be imported under licence. Against the 62 
million ounces of ‘‘ free ’’ silver held by the Treasury, and 
which are stated to have cost about $47 millions (an 
average of over 75 cents an ounce), about $80 millions of 
silver certificates will be issued, the silver being given a 
monetary value of $1.29 an ounce. Against the 200 million 
odd ounces acquired by purchase or ‘“‘ nationalisation ’’ 
silver certificates will also be issued, but not to the full 
amount of $1.29 an ounce. Several contradictory announce- 
ments have been made, the latest being that the silver certi- 
ficates issued will be equal to the cost of the metal. Appa- 
tently, therefore, the immediate issue of silver certificates 
will amount to about $200 millions. 


The silver announcement synchronised with acute weak- 
ness in long-term Government issues, and the Treasury was 
compelled to support the market. The flutter, however, 
seems to have passed. The decline of the dollar in terms 
of foreign currencies has also been attributed in part 
to the silver programme. It is not so much that the 
addition of $100 or $200 millions of silver certificates is 
regarded as quantitatively inflationary, as that the episode 
emphasises the influence of the ‘‘ inflation group ’’ over 
the Administration. This group has not merely sponsored 
the silver plan, but has renewed its efforts for the 50-cent 
dollar. It may be quite true that the Administration pro- 
gramme does not include further devaluation now or 
eventually; but opinion in the financial district, rightly or 
wrongly, has regarded the 59 cent dollar as merely tem- 
porary, and has been convinced that sooner or later the 
dollar would move to the lowest point authorised by the 
Thomas Amendment. It is possible that the current gold 
exports will alter this opinion. 


BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT FLAGGING 


Business news is still discouraging. Retail trade is said 
to be below the level of a year ago, and steel operations 
have this week fallen to about 23 per cent. of capacity. 
There is as yet no sign of any autumn uptum, although 
such evidences commonly appear by the middle of August. 
The housing scheme has been launched, and it is reported 
that the initial responses are encouraging. The particular 
phase now emphasised is the home renovation plan, under 
which a home owner may borrow up to$2,ooofor improve- 
ments. These loans are to be made through local banks, 
and up to 20 per cent. of such loans is guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. 

Unemployment statistics have again come to the fore. 

he American Federation of Labour estimates the un- 
employed at 10,312,000 (June); the National Industrial 
Conference Board at 7,934,000; and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at about 7,000,000. All three 
count the 2,000,000 men supported by the Public Works 
Administration (P.W.A.), the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (F.E.R.A.) and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (C.C.C.) as unemployed, although those employed on 
public works are paid at full rates, frequently by private 
Contractors. The lowest of these figures is serious 
enough, but the discrepancy is striking. One might add 
that of about 7,000,000 farmers in the country it is esti- 
mated that about one out of five has felt the maximum 
effect of the drought, which is, for the most part, centred 
In sparsely populated areas. 

New York, August 14. 
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INCREASED GOLD HOLDINGS 


THE returns of the Bank of France show every week further 
additions to the bank’s gold holdings. The increase last 
week amounted to 327,147,000 francs, which brings the 
total holding to 80,813,729,000 francs. The note circula- 
tion having contracted to 80,999,733,000 francs, gold 
cover is a little under 100 per cent. The proportion of 
gold to sight liabilities has risen to 80 per cent., a record 
figure for all time. The increase in gold holdings since 
the political disturbances of February last is more than 
7,000 millions. Against this gold, the bank issues notes 
which go to swell the funds available on the market. In 
the last three months ‘‘current deposits ’’ of the Bank of 
France have thus increased by more than 3,000 millions, 
so that money for the carry-over was available at 0.75 
per cent. at the end of the last account. Long-term 
money, however, remains dear, and the last Morocco loan, 
which was launched last week—350,000 5 per cent. deben- 
tures of 1,000 francs, redeemable at par in 65 years, issued 
at 890—gives a yield of 5.78 per cent. 


M. Germain-Martin, Minister of Finance, recently 
decided that the fiscal returns are to be published hence- 
forth every three months, instead of every month as in 
the past. Consequently the next three-monthly return 
will only be published in October. Nevertheless, official 
figures have been produced for July. They show a better 
revenue than in the former month. Compared with the 
estimates, the receipts show, in fact, a deficit below the 
average monthly deficit in the second quarter, which was 
291 millions. The revenue from direct taxes is nearly the 
same as in July, 1933. There has been a marked increase 
in the revenue from the income tax on securities. The 
revenue from stamp and registration duties together is 
about level. Revenue from the turnover tax shows, as 
compared with July, 1933, a diminution of only 2 per 
cent., against one of 5 per cent. for all three months of 
April, May and June. On the other hand, Customs 
revenue shows a fresh contraction, as a consequence of 
import restrictions. The imports restriction policy raises 
many objections from French economists, who reject the 
devaluation which M. Reynaud recently advocated in his 
speech in the Chamber as the only way out of the depres- 
sion. These critics maintain that the French monetary 
position is the only sound and right one, but that this 
policy cannot be pursued solely by random and conflicting 
measures, which make price adjustment so much more 
difficult. They ask for an active policy to reduce the cost 
of living, and a policy of capital export. 


DEFLATION IN PRACTICE 


Supporters of a deflationary policy draw attention to 
the fact that the decline in prices, from which they hope 
for a renewal of business activity, is pursuing itself regu- 
larly, as the following table shows: — 


(1913 = 100) 
July, December, July, 
Wholesale Prices 1933 1933 1934 
General index .........scccccssseeeces 397 389 361 
Home products.........sssecesescesees 431 436 400 
Imported products .......scccceceee 335 304 291 
WORT oo ocncsicscsciceccvccsasccee 418 415 386 
Vegetable food —........sseseseeees 396 360 358 
Animal f00d ...........cceccesseeess 418 448 380 
Sugar, coffee, cacaO —.... ee eeeeee 469 ' 465 466 
Industrial products ...........c.ceees 379 367 340 
Ores and metals .........scesscsceees 378 362 347 
NL vicedhdanudonccaendaneséuncech 281 263 252 
IN nds encedensncsddedansedsanccs 440 433 389 
Retail prices (Paris index) ......... 467 514 478 
Cost of living (Paris index) ...... 507 520 489 
The evidence of the figures is striking, particularly 


since the beginning of the year; but the state of trade 
in general offers very little sign of any ‘‘ renewal of busi- 
ness activity.’’ 

Paris, August 22. 
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GERMANY 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Tue election result of August 19th is not likely to have 
much influence on home politics. In present conditions, 
the Government can achieve any electoral result it considers 
desirable, and that it has admitted a somewhat less over- 
whelming success than that of November, 1933, probably 
means that it realises how much more ones opinion has in 
the meantime moved against it than the figures show. The 
pre-election agitation was notable mainly for the exploita- 
tion of President Hindenburg’s prestige, which was carried 
on in all conceivable ways, and for an extreme anti-foreign 
propaganda, which took the form of asserting that many 
foreigners and even foreign countries desired failure and 
anarchy in Germany, a view expressed in Herr Hitler’s 
Hamburg speech, in an appeal by Herr Rosenberg, head of 
the Nazi Party ‘‘ Foreign Office,’’ by many agitators, and 
by the official Press. The election success was correspond- 
ingly presented to the public mainly as a triumph over 
foreign jealousy and enmity. Although designed merely 
for electioneering purposes, these misrepresentations have 
the same effect as incitements against the non-German 
world. 


THE EXCHANGE SITUATION 


The Cabinet is holding no ordinary meetings, and legisla- 
tion is suspended. Since Dr. Schacht took over the Ministry 
of Economy, prohibitions against new industrial enter- 
prises, on the ground of excessive production-capacity, 
which created monopolies for existing concerns, have 
ceased. In its return of August 15th, the Reichsbank’s 
reserves show practically no change. Decrees further regu- 
lating foreign exchange and the consumption of imported 
raw materials continue to appear. The prohibition in the 
first decree, against expansion of production in textile in- 
dustries by longer working hours, has been extended to all 
textile branches with the exception of embroidery and 
manufacture of garments. For control of cotton yarns a 
special board has been established at Berlin. The use of 
copper and tin and their alloys, and also of quicksilver, 
has been prohibited in many manufacturing branches. The 
Board for Foreign Exchange Control has issued a decree 
regulating the repayment of foreign raw material credits out 
of foreign exchange yielded by export; this is allowed in 
cases where the export of goods containing such materials 
is sufficient, after providing exchange for repayment of the 
credit, to yield to the Reichsbank 20 per cent. of the total 
exchange proceeds. The general quota of foreign exchange 
for import for September is again fixed at 5 per cent., and 


acceptance credits may again be utilised only up to 10 per 
cent. 


The Reich has denounced from August 31st the clearing 
agreement concluded with Finland in June. Finland’s 
balance at the Reichsbank was to rise at most to Rm. 1 
million, but it has reached nearly double that sum owing, 
apparently, to the failure of Finnish importers to buy. 
sufficient German goods. According to the Amsterdam 
press, the application of the Dutch clearing law to Germany 
was caused by the increase in the last weeks of the Bank of 
the Netherlands’ deposits in the Reichsbank to Rm. 22 
millions, which sum could not be liquidated by the methods 
provided. The Reichsbank had withdrawn the authorisa- 
tion to sell the ‘‘ bank marks ’’ in the free market, and as 
there was insufficient demand for them in payment for 
German goods, they could only have been realised at a de- 
preciation of 7 per cent. The effect of the Dutch clearing is 
to stop direct payments for Dutch imports from Germany, 
and the Bank of the Netherlands thus obtains gulden with 
which its ‘‘ bank marks ’’ may be liquidated. The large 
increase in the Reichsbank’s deposits, which stand about 
50 per cent. higher than in August, 1933, seems to repre- 
sent to a great extent deposits on account of foreign central 
banks under the clearing agreements. 


Money was in demand last week for property tax and 
industrial assessment payments, but this week the market 
was easy, with day loans about 4 per cent. The fall in 
stocks of industrial raw materials and the consequent 


tendency to reduce production for stock tend to reduce the 
loans and deposits of commercial banks. 
RISE OF PRICES 

The cost-of-living index for July was 122.9, as against 
121.5 in June and 118.7 in July, 1933. While rents in 
the past twelve months have been stable, the food item 
has risen from 110.5 to 117.8, and clothing from 110.9 to 
115.7. The index for January, 1933, when the Nazi P. 
attained power, was 117.4 (food being 107.3 and clothing 
112.1), but fell at first, in April, to 116.6. Wages have 
not risen, being according to the last (out-of-date) statistics 
about 1 per cent. lower than at the beginning of 1933; the 
rise in the cost of living is therefore severely felt by the 
industrial working class. On August 8th, the wholesale 
price index regained, at 100.1, the pre-war (1913) level, 
and it advanced further to 100.2 on August 15th. The 
wholesale price index reached its recent peak figure of 
141.6 in July, 1928, and had fallen by April, 1933, to 90.7. 
a —— of the various groups since the high point . 
ave — 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX: GERMANY 


(1913 = 100) 
July, Aug. 15, 
1928 1 
Agricultural products ...........::sseesecesereceees 136-6 100-0 
of which— 
Vegetable products ...........seseeeseeeeceees 149-6 116-7 
DBRRTROEEE cvcccccccccsccccccccsccccnsqnossecesece 114-6 74:1 
Animal products ...........sssecesseeeeeesenes 135-2 103-8 
Industrial, raw and semi-finished goods ...... 135-1 92-5 
Manufactured goods  ..........ssseeeeseeeeeeeeees 159-6 115-3 
of which— 
Instruments of production. ............+++ 137-6 113-9 
Consumption Qoods _........s.seseeeeeeeeees 176-1 116-7 


Officially, this is a gold price index; in reality, since 1931 it 
has been an internal paper mark index. Even in its 
bearing on Germany’s competitive power in foreign trade 
it cannot be considered a gold index, inasmuch as a great 
part of export is subsidised with blocked marks for the 
specific purpose of counteracting the depreciation of 
foreign currencies. 
FOREIGN TRADE 
The foreign trade returns for July show: — 


June, July, Jan—July, 
1 1934 








1934 934 

Imports :— (Rm. millions) 
EAVORRBER .cccccccoccccscccsscosecees 2-5 2-4 21-0 
DUNES -cssnctvcsscnsrcosednsoes 84-1 98-9 593-2 
Raw and semi-finished materials 224-3 199-2 1,623-7 
Manufactured goods ............ 64-3 62-3 425-5 
NN dccbbseostnvisensceseere 375-2 362-8  2,663-4 

Exports :— 

RINK Lv coh neshbonovesvasessebes 0-3 0-2 2-7 
EAMES «cov encsnesccccescccesncns 11-8 8-8 79-9 
Raw and semi-finished materials 59-6 61-9 469-3 
Manufactured goods ............ 71 250-4 1,855-6 
DEER ccorcccereccvcesceces 338-8 321-3 2,407-5 


Imports declined from the June totals by 3 per cent., both 
in volume and value. The decline in raw materials im- 
ports, which conflicts with the usual seasonal tendency of 
july. was due to restriction. The heaviest decline, by 

. 13 millions, was in wool. Exports declined 5 per 
cent. This decline also is contrary to the usual seasonal 
tendency, and may be explained by the fact that in June, 
contrary to rule, exports were maintained. Exports to 
“reat Britain and to France increased; but to the Nether- 
lands, the United States, Japan, British India, and Den- 
mark they declined substantially. The passive balance in 
July was Rm. 42 millions, and that for the whole seven 
months is Rm. 256 millions. 


INDUSTRY 
The Reich Bureau of Statistics estimates that the 
‘‘ volume of work ’’ equivalent of German industry in 


the middle of 1934 was only 20 per cent. below the highest 
post-war level reached in 1928-29. Konjunkturinstitut 
estimates the national income from wages and salaries in 
the second quarter of 1934 at Rm. 7,500 millions, as against 
Rm. 6,900 millions in the first quarter. It estimates that, 
seasonal fluctuations being eliminated, income from these 
two sources in the fourth quarter of 1933 was 6 per cent. 
higher than in the first, and in the second quarter of 1934 
17 per cent. higher. In the third quarter of 1929 — ‘i 
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income reached nearly Rm. 12,000 millions, having risen 
from Rm. 8,000 millions since the first quarter of 1926, 
just before the 1926-29 industrial boom. The movement 
of the national income from wages and salaries is practic- 
ally identical with that of the whole national income. 

The railway corporation’s gross receipts in the January- 
June period were Rm. 203 millions higher than in the 
same months of 1933, and Rm. 1,015 millions lower than 
in the same half of 1929. Generation of electricity is 
15 per cent. above that of a year ago. Pig-iron produc- 
tion in July was 767,200 tons, against 440,100 tons in 
July, 1933, and production in the first seven months 
respectively 4,663,200 and 2,821,200 tons. Corre- 
sponding figures for ingot-steel production are: for the 
months of July, 1,036,000 and 1,003,800; and for the first 
seven months, 6,580,100 and 4,075,500 tons. The engin- 
eering industry in July was occupied to 58 per cent. of 
capacity, as against less than 30 per cent. at the bottom 
of the depression, but of late the improvement has been 
slow. 

BERLIN, August 21. 





ITALY 





HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICS 


PuBLic opinion in Italy is centred wholly on the inter- 
national situation. In consequence of the murder of the 
Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss, the outlook and attitude of 
the Italian Press became sharply critical of German policy. 
To the unanimous opposition voiced against the Anschluss, 
there is now added a less marked but significant criticism 
of Hitlerism in its bearing on the Saar question, the German 
labour problem and the handling of Germany’s economic 
crisis. A recent decree authorising expenditure for the 
fiscal years commencing in 1934-35 of the sum of 1,200 
million lire for renovation of the air fleet and replenishment 
of stores, had been already announced in Signor Mussolini's 
speech of May 26th, but it was published on August 7th, 
when the international situation had become more tense. 

A sensation has been caused by the expulsion from the 
Fascist Party of Signor Arpinati, former Under-Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs under Signor Mussolini, and also 
of a score of his Bolognese friends. Later Signor Arpinati 
was condemned to five years of deportation to the Islands 
(confino). 

NEW INDEX OF PRODUCTION 


For the first time the Corporations Department is able to 
publish a comprehensive index number of production, 
which can be compared with those published by the 
Economist for Great Britain, and with other indices in 
foreign countries. A special committee presided over by 
Professor An.oroso has recently approved the report 
written by Professor Cianci, in which are laid down criteria 
for compiling five special indices for textile, metallurgical 
and engineering, paper, building, and light and heat indus- 
Nor On the basis of 1928, the general index works out 
as follows : — 


ED nncocccccccnevs 100-00 ; 1934—January ...... 72+20 
GEE | isocshchiakanen 109-15 February ...... 77-31 
100-31 March ......... 84-4 
een: 84-72 April ........+++. 86-92 
REED . cesideasewnibats 72-93 ee 88-88 
SEED - ccccodeccebicce 80-49 


The bottom seems to have been touched in 1932. A 10 per 
cent. increase from that date for the year 1934 may be 
deemed certain. 

_ A comparison between unemployment totals in different 
maine in May, 1933, and May, 1934, gives the following 
Tesults : — 


Decreases Increases 
May, May, May, Ma) ’ 
s 1933 1934 19331 
Agriculture ..........00066 207,039 157,949 | Iron & steel, engineering 105,079 108,602 
MUN, snciditsccicadecocsat’ 34,360 30,756 | Gas and electricity ...... 9,398 10,390 
BOE snessehptessatarconioty 27,442 19,632 | Building and roads ...... 274,839 309,607 
Textiles and clothing ... 128,880 92,590 | Furniture and woodwork 48,160 52,959 
Chemical and glass ...... 28,440 22,119 | Paper and printing ...... 11,705 12,014 
Hotels and other public Entertainments............ 11,136 18,423 
a eNtS ......046 34,679 24,978 | Commerce ............sec0+« 51, 55,339 
transport (private) ...... 27,504 25,899 


The greatest reduction in unemployment has taken place 
in agriculture, food, textiles, hotels. Constructional indus- 
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tries, producing mainly goods for capital equipment, have 
not fared so well. 


CONTROL OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


That recovery is in progress may also be deduced from 
the number of applications considered at the last session 
of the Ministerial Committee which is called to grant 
licences to start new industrial plants or to enlarge old ones. 
Out of a total of 102 applications, the Committee gave its 
assent to 68, negatived 25, and called for further informa- 
tion for 9. The official communiqué only gives the num- 
bers in broad categories of industry. Since one of the 
postulates of planned economy aiming at the prevention of 
crises is Government control of new industries, it would be 
more helpful if fuller data on the interesting Italian experi- 
ment were forthcoming. Ex-Minister De Stefani has 
repeatedly hinted in the Corriere della Sera at unforeseen 
consequences of this ‘‘ licence ’’ system: for instance, the 
rise of a sort of market for concessions granted by the 
Committee. It appears that some people have asked for 
authorisations to start new plants, without any real inten- 
tion of starting them, hoping instead that entrepreneurs 
already on the job would be willing to purchase those rights 
for the sake of avoiding competition. Signor De Stefani, 
with good reason, asks for publicity in the preliminary 
stages. Third parties should have the right to intervene. 
How, it may be asked, can consumers be protected against 
monopoly? According to Signor De Stefani the decision 
should be made by a truly judicial body. It is difficult, 
however, to imagine how a Court, juridically minded, can 
reach decisions on such things as inventions, better organi- 
sation, ability of untried men, etc. How are we to discover 
a Ford among hundreds of young applicants? Senator 
Agnelli, at present the big man in the motor-car industry, 
was, when quite a young man, a lieutenant in the army. 
What chance would he have had of being selected by a 
Court among the many would-be motor makers in the 
adventurous days when the automobile was deemed a crazy 
invention? Perhaps these and other doubts may be dis- 
pelled by the publication of the full reports laid down 
before the Committee on each application, and of the full 
technical and economic reasons for the decisions of the 
Committee. 


FALL IN THE GOLD RESERVE, AND CREDIT POLICY 


The continued fall of the gold reserve of the Bank of 
Italy has given rise to some misgiving. Between December 
31st and July 31st the figures have changed as follows: — 

(Million lire) 


Dec. 31, July 31, Dec. 31, July 31, 


1932 1933 +or— 1933 1934 + or — 
Gold and gold 
devisen res... 7,144 7,337 + 193 7,397 6,399 — 998 
Notes issued .... 13,672 ° 13,329 — 343 13,243 13,330 + 87 
Advances and 
discounts ... 6,539 5,001 —1,538 4,693 4,389 — 304 
Official rate of , 
discount (%) 5 4-— 1 34 3-— 4 


The dates selected are arbitrary, as all selections are; but 
being the same in the two years the arbitrary factor, is 
perhaps reduced to a minimum. Certainly the decrease by 
998 million lire of the gold reserve in the seven months 
of 1934, as against an increase of 193 millions in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, is remarkable; and the general 
public will compare it with the inverse movement in the 
notes issued: 87 millions more in 1934, instead of a 343 
millions decrease in 1933. Perhaps, however, the most 
important variation relates to advances and discounts, on 
which the attention of the public is not focussed. There is 
usually a big decrease in demand for advances and dis- 
counts between December 31st and July 31st. The decrease 
was 2,267 millions in 1930, 1,220 millions in 1931 and 1,538 
millions in 1933. In the current year it was only 304 mil- 
lions, a figure comparable with the even smaller decrease of 
28 millions in 1932. Presumably the notes brought to the 
Bank of Italy, to obtain exchange for foreign payments, 
were re-issued to meet internal trade demand. Presumably 
also the internal demand was favoured by the low official 
rate of discount. The hardening of foreign exchanges and 
the export of gold, instead of provoking a stringency in 
the internal credit market, left it untouched. 


If the above analysis be correct, the Bank of Italy will 
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possibly be driven in self-defence to put up the official rate 
of discount and to make a more drastic selection of com- 
mercial paper offered for discount. This is apparently the 
only way of making effective the strict control now exer- 
cised on the foreign exchanges. 

TuRIN, August 17. 





AUSTRIA 





LEAGUE LOAN CONVERSION 


In September the League of Nations will probably deal 
thoroughly with Austrian questions. On the financial side, 
a prominent point will be the proposal to convert the 
League of Nations loan. In official circles in Vienna it is 
stated that English influence is working for alleviation of 
the debt service of this loan. In consequence of the loan 
treaties, and especially of the various guarantee provisions, 
conversion cannot easily be effected. But the French 
Government has been empowered by Parliament to take 
such a step, and the negotiations with England, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia are progressing favourably; the four States 
mentioned above participate to an extent of 94 per cent. 
in the guarantee for the amount issued. Preparations are 
already being made to utilise the option of notice on 
December 1, 1934. It has lately been stated that it is not 
merely a question of prolonging the redemption term, 
which lapses in 1943, by about ten years, but also of a 
reduction in the 6, 6} and 7 per cent. rates of interest. 
Quotations of the loan on the various markets are very 
steady, but opinions whether the time is ripe for the conver- 
sion differ. For the Austrian Budget relief of this kind is 
highly desirable. There is also talk of direct loan negotia- 
tions by the City of Vienna in Paris, but no definite report 
has yet been published. 

Whether or not the Austrian section of the League of 
Nations loan will be converted is not yet known. Attention 
is still concentrated on conversion of dollar loans, of which 
that of the Province of Lower Austria is now in progress, 
while that of the 8 per cent. dollar bonds of the City of 
Graz is being prepared. Bonds bearing 8 per cent. have 
probably become rareties in Europe. The effective rate of 
interest, at Vienna quotations, is possibly still higher. On 
the basis of prices on August 14th, the American section of 
the 7 per cent. International Federal Loan of 1930 (whose 
service is guaranteed by the revenue from customs and 
tobacco monopoly) was paying 11.12 per cent., the already 
converted 6} per cent. Styrian Loan (in schillings) 10.57 
per cent., and the 7} per cent. Tiwag dollar bonds 13.05 
per cent. But the Tyrol Communal bonds, which are in 
Swiss francs, and the interest rate of which was compul- 
sorily converted by last year’s gold clause regulation from 
6} to 4} per cent., yield 10.85 per cent. The lowest 
effective rate yielded by the stocks on the Vienna Stock 
Exchange is that of the English section of the League of 
Nations loan, namely, 5.92 per cent., which means that 
it is above par. The stock market has lately been weaker, 
owing to fears in relation to the stability of the dollar. 
Still, there is a lively turnover in fixed-interest scrip, while 
share business is stagnant. In spite of the political events, 
fal index of Austrian shares only fell from 513 to 511 in 

y. 
TOTAL VALUE oF SHARES LISTED: VIENNA 
(Millions of Schillings) 


= = 1934 
verage verage ul 

SENN. dius cinseshenessbhoenseecbivaces 1070-0 497-6 ies » 
Building and building materials 43-1 22-4 21-2 
BDOPETEEB  cccsncccccccccssnccccccces 87-8 42-1 40-9 
Electricity and gas ............... 173-3 57-1 56-6 
Coal and mining..................... 60-9 25-5 29-8 
Metals and metal industries...... 288 -3 105-6 92-9 
Paper, printing, publishing ...... 57-1 15-6 15-4 
IED SeacUelabsbobbscbansesessecuns 56-7 19-3 20-3 
TET censorddeencnceceesinsveseensnces 15-6 19-8 20-3 


The 1929 quotations were already only a fraction of 
those previously ruling and a further depreciation of about 
55 per cent. has taken place. But from last year onwards 
the steadiness has been notable, especially if one considers 
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the wiping out of various bank shares due to the banking 
consolidation measures. 
INDUSTRY STEADY 


No particular change has taken place in the state of 
industry. Labour statistics at the end of the month were 
as follows : — 


july, June, July, 

1933 1 1934 
In receipt of the dole (Austria) ...... 300,762 263,883 257,213 
In receipt of the dole (Vienna) ...... 126,282 123,032 121,472 
In search of work (Vienna) ......... 177,560 187,597 183,413 


The development in Vienna is therefore less favourable 
than in the rest of Austria. For this, there are two main 
reasons. Public works have been almost exclusively in 
the provinces, and the City of Vienna is only now begin- 
ning them on any scale. By the end of the year, the 
Vienna programme should give employment to 15,000 per- 
sons, as against 7,000 at present. The Federal programme, 
which gives work to about 50,000 persons, hardly touches 
Vienna. 


Again, the rise in exports, which is the most important 
factor in the real improvement in Austrian economy, 
benefits the Vienna labour market very little, because 
finished-product industries need not immediately engage 
more workers in order to cope with increased output, and 
because in these industries the wage bill is a much less 
significant item than in timber, magnesite, paper, etc. 
Exports are well maintained, which is apparent not only 
from the reports of most branches of industry but also from 
the continued supply of foreign exchange. This latter fact 
is the more remarkable in view of the July events. Export 
propaganda is now working intensively for more distant 
and overseas markets. Unfortunately, foreign trade is not 
bringing about a corresponding improvement in domestic 
business, although foreign tourist traffic at the end of July 
was not unsatisfactory after the temporary disturbances 
in that month. 


VIENNA, August 20. 


HOLLAND 


COAL PROBLEMS IN HOLLAND 

THE difficulties involved in marketing the output of the 
Netherlands collieries and the threatening wage disputes 
have induced the Government to intervene. With the object 
of safeguarding the home market for the mines, it has now 
imposed quota restrictions on foreign coal. From July 15th 
to December 31st the import of coal, coke and patent fuel 
from all countries is limited to 60 per cent. of the average 
quantity imported for 5$ months in 1933. Of the imports 
of coal and coke into the Netherlands in 1933, totalling 
about 7,000,000 tons, England supplied about 1,307,045 
tons; while in pre-war times England’s share was fully 
2,000,000 tons. Holland’s imports of coal have been declin- 
ing steadily since 1929, in which year they were over I0 
million tons. On the basis of England’s share of 1,307,045 
tons in 1933, England will only be able to export during the 
stated period about 360,000 tons, i.e. 60 per cent. of eleven- 
twenty-fourths of 1,307,045 tons. The new regulations do 
not apply to exports of coal from countries with which 
Holland has a trade agreement, as is the case with Ger- 
many. As the treaty with Germany does not expire till the 
end of the year, German coal will not be liable to 
restrictions until then. 


UNSATISFACTORY TREND OF EXPORTS 


Despite—or perhaps because of—quota restrictions and 
relief measures for Dutch industries and agriculture, the 
desired fall in prices and an all-round readjustment to the 
world price level have failed to materialise. In order to 
ensure the maintenance of the gold standard, the Nether- 
lands need to pursue a deflationary policy to cope with 
foreign competition. But, instead of a decline in prices, an 
actual rise is recorded, as will be seen from the following 
indices of wholesale prices, compiled by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. 
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Index of the old-established and naturally well-adapted shipping, 
Ct ee _— — import and entrepdét concerns in the Indies. 
1913 = 100 1913 = 100 It will thus be seen how complex and important the 
GON. soicccnsnibhncncadinnignie 100 100 present negotiations at Batavia are, and how difficult it 
UD ok oc i cieh east eeas 304 296 will be to arrive at a solution satisfactory to both parties. 
I a 292 252 
SS ewan 182 187 AMSTERDAM, August Io. 
I ieee eee op ea al ties 160 160 
GE: Sac ack cnsswcnhesseveokedes 151 143 
BEE dfoecantdcesiradchasbieesas be pe 
i i a 1 
eee 145 144 BELGIUM 
BE obs ose tinnsetedseccbestes 148 153 (lee ial 
DUE io bccn ndtetesaqasabascen’ 149 157 
ON achat tia aa 142 149 BANKING SYSTEM AND CREDIT EXPANSION 
eo mney eneseeteninmeaesers — be Tue Government has a series of Bills in hand which will 
OO ena ia 79 84 be enforced by Royal Decree. They concern Belgium’s 
ET 74 76 banking structure and credit system, and are cast in a bold 
1983 July .......ccccscccsseeee 73 73 way. 
< — AaRe ee ERD = 4 As a result of the Cabinet crisis, Count de Broqueville 


The competitive strength of Dutch industries in foreign 
markets has naturally been seriously impaired by this 
advance of prices, and exports from Holland continue down- 
wards. The balance of trade of the Netherlands for July is 
set out in the following table issued by the Central Statistical 
Bureau (gold and silver bullion omitted) :— 


(In million guilders) 
ly Jan.—July June 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1934 
Imports ..........seeeseee 104 86 667 624 89 
Exports ........cececseees 56 58 412 397 59 


Percentage of imports 
covered by exports 54-1 67:7 61-7 63-6 66-7 


The imports of gold and silver were in July, 1934, 
16,757,229 guilders and exports 2,435,061. 

It is hardly surprising that complaints as to lack of orders 
are generally expressed, not only from the collieries, but 
also from the woollen textile and shoe industries. 


ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE DUTCH INDIES 


An encouraging feature is that the economic situation in 
the Netherlands East Indies is improving. In view of the 
close financial and economic relationship between the 
Motherland and the colonies, it is significant that various 
signs of recovery, and of some degree of stability, are per- 
ceptible in the Indies. The rising prices of colonial pro- 
ducts, e.g. tea, rubber, tin, etc., contribute to this improve- 
ment. The Indies have, in fact, managed to maintain a 
favourable trade balance which for the years of crisis may 
be termed considerable; and their export surplus shows a 
pronounced rise for the first quarter of 1934. 


TRADE NEGOTIATIONS WITH JAPAN 


For the economic situation in the Indies great importance 
is attached to the commercial negotiations now being con- 
ducted in Batavia with Japan, with the object of concluding 
a trade treaty with that country. Former suppliers of the 
requirements of the Netherlands Indies are being supplanted 
by Japan to an increasing extent, and this course of events 
calls for preventive action for three reasons. 


First, however much the interests of the Indies are served 
by importing at the lowest price, there is no denying the 
axiom that imports can only be paid for by exports. Under 
the trade policies which are now well-nigh universal, the 
Maintenance of the colonies’ economic structure, which is 
based upon export, makes it imperative to marshal the 
colonies’ buying powers as a means to increasing their ex- 
ports. Secondly, the colonies’ few, and comparatively re- 
cently established, branches of industry are being seriously 
menaced by the inordinately low prices at which Japanese 
products are quoted in the Indies. After a voluntary agree- 
ment with Japanese manufacturers had failed to yield satis- 
factory results, the Government of the Indies enforced in 
June, 1933, a quota system for cement, which ensured a 
reasonable market for the only cement works in the Indies. 
In December, 1933, the two breweries newly established in 
the Indies were afforded similar protection; and, finally, in 
February, 1934, the native weaving industry was safe- 
guarded by a quota on imports of coloured textiles. This 
last measure has stimulated activity in the weaving industry 
of the Indies. Thirdly, not only Japan’s ambition to supply 
the merchandise required by the Indies, but also her efforts 
to effect her own shipping and distribution, entirely ignored 


introduced into the Government two Ministers without port- 
folios who are specialists on financial questions: M. van 
Zeeland, Vice-Governor of the National Bank, and Senator 
Ingenbleek. M. Francqui, Governor of the Société 
Générale de Belgique, who had been officially invited to 
enter the Cabinet, declined. This change was evidence that 
the Government was going to tackle Belgian financial 
difficulties. Indeed, it asked for emergency powers, which 
belong normally to Parliament. After much discussion, the 
Chambers granted the powers at the end of July. The 
Socialists, who hold 40 per cent. of the seats, voted against 
the Bill, but their opposition was not as keen as usual. The 
powers granted to the Government for six months enable it 
to change the fiscal system, to cut wages, salaries and pen- 
sions, to take measures necessary to protect savings. More- 
over the Government has power to compel dissident pro- 
ducers to enter a cartel if a majority of industrialists in that 
branch are already members. 

A first block of economy measures, in one Bill, is ready at 
present and will be published this week in the Moniteur. It 
has special reference to credit and the banking system, as 
measures are overdue in those fields. The big Belgian 
banks have stood up to the crisis very well; they have no 
assets frozen in Germany or elsewhere. They have suf- 
fered losses through clients’ insolvencies, and the market 
value of their industrial participations has fallen consider- 
ably. But they have been able to write down out of their 
reserves. Small provincial banks have on the contrary been 
more seriously affected. The most important failure was 
that of the Belgian Labour Bank; its paid-up capital 
amounted to 100 million francs and its deposits to about 
300 millions (about £3 millions). 

The Government’s intervention has arisen from the diffi- 
culties of secondary banks and from the fact that other 
banks, forced to strengthen their cash reserves, have com- 
pelled industry to repay a portion of current account ad- 
vances, and have avoided granting new advances. The total 
volume of credit has been continuously contracted in 
Belgium; this contraction is, of course, a hindrance to 
commercial and industrial recovery. Part of the current 
account advances are more or less frozen. 


BANKING REFORM 

The Government’s plan sets out, in the first place, to 
reform the banking system with a view to protecting savings 
and deposits. Since the beginning of the industrial epoch 
Belgium has had big banks of the German “‘ mixed ’”’ type 
(Betetligungs- und Finanzierungsgesellschaften); they accept 
deposits and are interested both in commercial and other 
short-term operations, and in industrial participations. The 
Société Générale de Belgique was the first, and is the most 
important institution of this kind. It has deposits amount- 
ing to 4,155 million francs and controls a third of the coal 
output, more than a half of the Congo industry, etc. The 
Société Générale is now to abandon this mixed form, which 
she adopted nearly a century ago. A royal decree with 
force of law will enforce the division of the bank into two 
juridically independent companies; one will be a holding 
company, the other a joint-stock bank of the British type; 
this division of the mixed banks is to be completed by 
December 31, 1935. It is understood that the Société 
Générale will be divided immediately. The activity of the 
deposit banks will be strictly regulated; discounts or 
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advances and Government securities and similar bonds and 
debentures will be the only authorised objects of day-to-day 
operations. Industrial participation will be forbidden. 
There are also provisions as to bank accounting, and 
monthly balance-sheets are to be published. Foreign banks 
operating in Belgium will have to conform to the new 
system. 

The second financial Bill admits of credit expansion 
through the National Industrial Credit Society, a private 
bank patronised by the State, which has a paid-up capital 
and reserves amounting to 200 million francs. The banks’ 
advances to industry will be transferred to it, and it will 
pay for them with 3 per cent. debentures guaranteed by 
the State. The banks can secure loans against these deben- 
tures at the National Bank up to 80 per cent. of their face 
value. 

The intervention of the Central Bank in this field must 
not be regarded as a first step towards inflation: the only 
aim is the enlarging of a too narrow credit mechanism for 
industrial purposes. The special powers granted to the 
Government formally exclude monetary devaluation. The 
members of the Cabinet all favour the classical school in 
economics, and refuse to indulge in ‘‘ adventures.’’ The 
banks will probably only have recourse on a narrow scale to 
the National Bank; it is often sufficient to know that the 
banks will be able to get liquid funds to have no, or little, 
need for such funds. The credit granted in Belgium by the 
discounts of the Central Bank shows an appreciable reduc- 
tion in comparison with the pre-war period. Business men 
dislike drawing or accepting bills. This explains why re- 
course is more frequently had to advances on current 
account. The mobilisation of these advances, therefore, 
is based on normal activity by the Central Bank in the 
control of credit. 

Theorists assert that, if in consequence of unforeseen 
circumstances, the balance of payments became unfavour- 
able, the gold bullion reserve of the National Bank would 
have to play its normal function. The National Bank of 
Belgium has a gold reserve amounting to 13,000 million 
francs, and therefore a cover of about 70 per cent. of all 
its sight liabilities. If a gold export of 1,000 millions takes 
place from now on, it would be a very small price paid by 
Belgium for unfreezing and enlarging the credit mechanism. 

The Government’s intervention aims not only at credit 
expansion but also at the reduction of its cost. The rate 
of interest is high in Belgium, though capital is in abundant 
supply. Commercial credit is granted through discounts at 
a rate of 4 or 5 per cent., but discounts and bills are not 
abundant enough. For advances on current account, how- 
ever, 6 to 8 per cent. is charged. The reform aims at re- 
ducing the rate to 4} per cent. for current account advances; 
the National Society for Industrial Credit (S.N.C.I.) will 
operate on this basis. 

The Government hopes to enlarge the mortgage credit 
market, and to stimulate a general conversion movement 
by allowing anticipatory repayments, even when a longer 
maturity has been provided for in the agreement. Fiscal 
and registration taxes will not be exacted on such trans- 
actions. 

Thus, the Government’s financial policy is wide in scope 
and daring in conception. It has been approved by press 
and public opinion. 

Louvain, August 20. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





POLITICS AND AGRICULTURE 


Amonc the political events of importance we have to men- 
tion the re-election of M. Masaryk as the President of 
Czechoslovakia for the fourth time. 

The special law which has given the Government full 
powers to take speedy measures in economic matters has 
lately been supplemented. Owing to the secession of the 
National Democratic Party from the Government the 
Agrarian and Socialist parties have become now the de- 
ciding factors. This feature is clearly reflected in the econo- 
mic measures of the Government for the safeguarding of 





agrarian interests and in its social policy. With regard to the 
latter a decree has been issued prohibiting the cessation of 
work in industrial undertakings or dismissal of employees 
without the consent of the Government. The validity of 
existing collective Labour agreements has been prolonged, 
social insurance revised and a law improving the status of 
clerical employees has been passed. The Government tried 
to introduce a 40-hours’ week for Labour, but this question 
has been left open for negotiation between workers’ and 
employers’ organisations, according to conditions in the 
various trades. The tendency towards compulsory asso- 
ciation in industry and agriculture has so far met with 
strong disapproval. 


The obvious preponderance of the Agrarian Party enabled 
them to carry through important measures for the benefit 
of agriculture. In Czechoslovakia, as in other countries, 
autarky has been greatly sponsored in recent years. Im- 
ports of cereals, cattle and animal products have been hin- 
dered by Custom prohibitions and quotas, and the regula- 
tion of imports and exports was entrusted to Corn and 
Animal Products Syndicates. These measures stimulated 
extensive corn and animal production and resulted in such 
a situation that it was not possible to hold up home prices 
merely by import restrictions. Last year, relief was sought 
by purchases on account of the Government. There are 
still some 45,000 trucks of wheat and rye left from last 
year’s harvest. Before the current harvest, agriculturists 
again demanded that agricultural profitability should be 
assured, as purchases by the official syndicates were not 
deemed sufficient. Thus a corn monopoly has been estab- 
lished by a Government decree of July 13th. Administra- 
tion has been entrusted to a Corn Syndicate composed of 
representatives of the farmers’, consumers’, millers’ and 
traders’ organisations. This chartered company is to buy 
up, sell, import and export cereals, fodder, and to import 
flour. This adjustment has been carried out despite the 
strong opposition of certain political parties and non-agri- 
cultural circles, who see in it a much too far-reaching hold 
of the State on private enterprise, and who fear its effects 
on commercial policy and prices. The Corn Syndicate, 
however, has already begun to operate by purchasing 
newly-harvested corn. 

With regard to animal products, agrarian policy pro- 
ceeded on the same lines. Impo ially those of 
pork—were radically limited and farming extended, with 
the result that prices fell heavily. The tendency was further 
strengthened by the insufficiency of fodder due to the 
great drought. Under these circumstances the Government 
tried to relieve the situation by restricting pig-farming in 
proportion to the fodder at hand. The output of artificial 
fats has also been limited by certain quotas, shared among 
manufacturers. The milk trade has been regulated, and a 
Timber Syndicate formed. Moreover, agriculture has been 
granted certain reliefs in respect of social insurance; a 
moratorium for farmers’ debts in districts stricken by bad 
harvest; and a special relief fund for these districts has been 
voted. Finally, the Government has under consideration a 
scheme to relieve farmers of some of their burden of in- 
debtedness. 


PRODUCTION 


The number of unemployed persons at the end of June 
was 586,730, which is less by 38,080 than a month ago, and 
by 89,203 than a year ago. In industry a slight revival has 
been noticeable and some improvement in certain sections 
has set in. Those industries, however, that cater for export 
are still suffering from export difficulties. The output of 
coal has not risen proportionately. In the first half of 
the year it was 5,061,000 tons, and the output of lignite was 
7,246,000 tons. Production of iron and steel was better 
and amounted, for the same period, to 291,000 tons of 
iron and to 478,000 tons of steel. In comparison with the 
previous year the output of iron almost doubled and that of 
steel rose by about 40 per cent. Building activity has been 
weak on the whole, chiefly owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining long-term credits. 

Prices are showing a rising tendency; partly in sympathy 
with the world movement; partly owing to the devaluation 
of the Czechoslovak crown, which made the import of raw 
materials and of semi-manufactured goods dearer; p 
owing to the drought and bad harvest. The complete 
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wholesale price index in July stood at 7o1, that of agri- 
cultural products rose from 639 in June to 721 in July, 
while the index of manufactured goods declined from 684 
to 679, so that for the first time the agricultural was higher 
than the industrial price index and the spread between 
these two components of the general index disappeared. 


MONEY MARKET 


The long-term credit situation has not improved, and it 
is still difficult to obtain such credit. Also savings deposits 
have been weak. The Rediscount Institute, which was 
established to support the market in gilt-edged securities, 
has started operations. Business on the Stock Exchange has 
been limited. State revenues have improved on the whole. 
The Government is preparing the Budget Bill for the autumn 
session. Further economies in public administration are 
expected, as this problem is being discussed by the Parlia- 
mentary Economy Commission. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for the first half-year amounted to 3,053 mil- 
lion Cz.K., against 2,683 million Cz.K. a year ago; exports 
amounted to 3,151 million Cz.K., against 2,699 million 
Cz.K., so that there is an active balance of 98 million 
Cz.K. for the half-year. 

In comparison with last year, export trade has improved 
with Great Britain, Italy, Germany, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, Greece, and with the Overseas category. 
The rise in the nominal export values is due to devaluation, 
and if we reduce the nominal value of exports to the pre- 
vious value of the Cz.K. the increase in comparison with 
last year is substantially less. It would be premature to 
estimate the effects of the devaluation. It seems, however, 
that it has not brought any marked results, as it could only 
promote exports in free markets, whereas in the majority 
of countries imports are still hampered by restrictions on 
trade and by difficulties of securing payment. On the other 
hand, despite great efforts by the Government to prevent 
a rise of prices, the increase of prices in the home market 
for raw materials and semi-manufactured goods imported 
from abroad is obvious, and this offsets the premium upon 
exports secured by devaluation. 

New supplementary trade agreements have recently been 
concluded with Finland, France, Yugoslavia, Belgium and 
Hungary. Negotiations were also begun with Roumania to 
tevise the quota agreement. With d to the economic 
relations of the Little Entente States, the proposal for 
economic preferences is being considered. Negotiations 
were also begun with Austria, but the effects of the Italo- 
Austro-Hungarian preferences on trade relations between 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary have not yet been 
elucidated. Relations with Russia being now on a regu- 
larised diplomatic basis, a commercial treaty is being pre- 
pared to replace the present interim measures. 

PRAGUE, August 8. 


ROUMANIA 





FOREIGN DEBT AGREEMENT 


THE representatives of the Roumanian Government and 
of the holders of Roumanian bonds, who have been 
negotiating since February last, have reached an agree- 
ment which is to be ratified by both parties before August 
15th. The bondholders of the following countries, namely, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, England, America 
and Italy, are included in the arrangement, which is con- 
cluded for a period of three years and comprises the 4 per 
cent. and 5 per cent. unified loans, the 4} per cent. loan 
of 1913, the 4 per cent. consolidated loan of 1922, the 6 per 
cent. loan of 1925, as well as the two issues of the Mono- 
Polies Institutes, i.e., the 7 per cent. stabilisation loan of 
1929 and the 7} per cent. development loan of 1931. The 
redemption of the five Government loans remains sus- 
pended until March 31, 1937, and their coupons maturing 

uring the three years from April 1, 1934, are payable as 
to 25 per cent. in the first year, 35 per cent. in the second 
and 42 per cent. in the third year. The balance is can- 


celled. The 75 per cent. still unpaid on coupons due 
during the second half of the financial year 1933-34 will be 
paid in bonds of a new consolidation loan bearing interest 
at 44 per cent. as from November 1, 1934, and redeemable. 
by drawings or by purchase in 15 years irom November 1,. . 
1938. The redemption of the stabilisation and develop- 
ment loans is also suspended for the period of the agree- 
ment, and the coupons are payable as to 50 per cent., 
53 per cent. and 55 per cent. in the first, second and third 
year respectively. The balance due on these coupons will 
be deposited at the National Bank in the shape of Treasury 
bonds, which, however, will be cancelled if the terms of 
the agreement are carried out. Of the coupons on the loans 
of the Monopolies Institute payable during the second half 
of the financial year 1933-34 there remains an unpaid 
portion of 50 per cent. which will be settled by allocation 
of new consolidation loan bonds. 

The normal funded debt service, external and internal, 
amounted to 5,840 million lei in 1932. By the agreements 
made with the foreign bondholders in 1933 the yearly 
charge was reduced to 4,553 million lei. The economy 
realised by the Roumanian Exchequer as a consequence of 
the new arrangement amounts to 5,300 million lei spread 
over three years; but it will not be easy to meet even these 
reduced commitments, in view of the decrease in Treasury 
receipts and the difficulty of transfer arising from unsatis- 
factory foreign trade. 


PROPOSED INTERNAL LOAN 


The Ministry of Finance is now occupied with prepara- 
tions for the new internal loan, by which it is intended to 
liquidate the floating debt and to create funds to meet 
expenses for national defence, agriculture, road construc- 
tion and other public works. According to the details 
furnished by the Minister of Finance on the occasion of his 
last Budget, the floating debt is made up as follows: — 





Million lei 

Remainder of payments due for supplies ............sseeeseees 12,358 
Receipts from provisional deposits ............scceceececceerecees 2,742 
TEE OBER sennconesccosernpennvqosconsseguiceccedcenccteoosetionse 1,076 
Debt to the National Deposit Banks .................seesseseees 1,524 
Temporary advance from National Bank ..............esseeees 2,000 
Advance on metallic Currency ...........sccescesesccsescerevereees 1,001 
INI cota csmidedincicupinpanactdnansdssaluninesnasanvandvasas 1,769 
aaah niches aarsiddcecanpeasundeseegdacadaduenpensdeceudacuaten 652 
WORE ive cci th ici enretintSisclsctesibneabiecs 23,122 


It is probable that the unfortunate firms who supplied the 
State with equipment in past years and have waited in vain 
for payment will accept bonds of the new loan in settle- 
ment. This will mean a loss for them, considering the low 
prices at which other Government issues stand. The 12,300 
million lei due on this account, therefore, as well as the 
3,818 million lei due for provisional deposit receipts and 
Treasury bonds representing similar debts, are likely to be 
taken as subscriptions to the new loan. To pay the remain- 
ing 6,000 million lei, however, cash must be made available 
by public subscription to the new loan, and it is doubtful 
if the terms can be made sufficiently attractive for the 
general public to come forward, despite indications that 
there are large amounts of idle money. The chances of 
obtaining a surplus for fresh expenditure are very prob- 
lematical; and it seems that part of the floating debt will 
remain in existence, as the Government will be unwilling 
to abandon its plans for further national defence. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS 


The harvest figures are being examined with particular 
anxiety this year in view of the precarious foreign trade 
balance of the first six months. The grain harvest will 
probably be well below average. The production of wheat 
varies considerably from one district to another, the figures 
reported ranging from 600 kgr. to 1,300 kgr. per hectare. 
Total production is estimated at 200,000 wagons, which, 
with the stock in hand, will be sufficient for internal con- 
sumption. Export of wheat is prohibited. The commission 
which is entrusted by the Government with the valorisation 
of cereals, and has received 300 million lei for this purpose, 
has fixed the price of standard wheat at 435 lei per 100 kgr., 
which is considered too low by producers. The exportable 
quantity of barley is expected to be 400,000 tons, and that 
of rye, oats and vegetables 300,000 tons. The prospects of 
the maize harvest appear better than a month ago. The 
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probable yield per acre is given as 1,000 kgr., and the 
harvest is expected to reach 400,000 wagons, of which 
100,000 wagons should be available for export. All figures 
given are estimates and are subject to revision. As regards 
maize, the result depends on the weather during the current 
month. 
FOREIGN TRADE REGULATIONS 

The new quota system for imports, fixed for the three 
months beginning July 1st, is based on imports during the 
year from July 1, 1933. This reduces the proportionate 
amounts allowed for the three months by 20 per cent., with 
the exception of equipment required by the petrdleum 
industry. On account of the exceptional increase in the 
amount of goods imported from England during the year, 
imports from Britain are to be reduced by 40 per cent. At 
the same time, all permits given for exports in compensa- 
tion for imports or in payment for old debts are cancelled 
as from August 1st. This unexpected decision will play 
havoc with a number of industries dependent on imports of 
raw material or semi-manufactured articles. It will also 
break the ‘‘ compensation agreements ’’ for the export of 
large quantities of cereals and timber; and in the absence 
of any plan to replace these, no new business can yet be 
concluded by exporters. The sudden decision, communi- 
cated to the firms concerned by the authorities only in the 
second half of July, caused great consternation. Exports 
and imports on the basis of ‘‘ compensated trade ’’ have 
developed to a very high pitch during the last twelve 
months, and the commission paid by the importer—vary- 
ing between 12 and 25 per cent. according to the goods 
exported, the country of destination and the season— 
enabled the exporter to carry on his business with a fair 
amount of profit, although cereal prices in this country are 
considerably higher than those ruling in world markets. 
In this connection, information from reliable sources states 
that 80 per cent. of the exports of cereals during the last 
season was only possible under the compensation system. 
The authorities are credited with the intention of re- 
introducing an export premium. In view of the experi- 
ence in 1931, when a large amount of export premiums 
granted by the Government remained unpaid, this plan is 
dubiously regarded by exporters. On the other hand, 
importers lose prompt and practical means of payment for 
their goods; and they will have to go to the National Bank 
for their foreign exchange, suffering all the delays and 
vexations caused by the notorious shortage of foreign 
currency. 

BUCHAREST, August 3. 





CHILE 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 

Durinc the twenty months that the present Government has 
been in office, apart from small local disturbances, the coun- 
try has been free from political turmoil. In April, however, 
there was a minor political crisis. Colonel Marmaduque 
Grove was elected Senator for Santiago on a Socialist ticket, 
with the support of a section of the Radical Party organisa- 
tion—and this in spite of the fact that its own party was 
represented in the Cabinet. The four Radical ministefs, 
finding their position untenable, had no alternative to 
resignation. This move to the Left on the part of the 
Radicals undoubtedly represented the feeling in the country 
and was inspired in part by fear of a small but growing 
Fascist movement. The President dealt adroitly with the 
situation by forming a new Cabinet including two Demo- 
crats (a party of the Left, between the Radicals and 
Socialists) where before there was one, while retaining the 
support of the Right and Centre parties. The new Govern- 
ment was thus of a slightly more Left-wing complexion than 
its predecessor. 

Present indications suggest that political peace and econo- 
mic recovery will continue, though a return to the condi- 
tions of pre-depression years is scarcely possible without a 
real revival in international trade. The Government 
programme of concluding reciprocal trade treaties with 
European countries as well as with other republics of the 
American Continent has already produced beneficial results 
and should in the future go far to restore the prosperity of 
export trade. The Chilean Government has made clear its 
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desire to honour its foreign obligations as soon and as far as 
conditions permit. In this connection the fact that the 
favourable visible trade balance rose to 94 million gold 
pesos (of 6d.) in the first quarter of the present year, com- 
pared with 42 millions in the same period of 1933, and only 
27 millions in 1932, is of good augury. It must, however, 
be remembered that, as the Chilean exporting industries 
are mostly foreign-owned, in many cases only the costs 
of production and not the full invoice values are actually 
spent in Chile. 
A GRADUAL RECOVERY 

Although Chile is still a very long way from the pro- 
sperity of the pre-depression years, all the economic of es 
confirm that the worst of the depression has been passed, 
The activity of Chilean home industry has again increased 
after the short set-back which followed the cessation of un- 
controlled inflation in the summer of 1933. At the end of 
March last sales were slightly higher and production only 
just below the figures of a year earlier. Gold production 
which, prior to the depression, was relatively insignificant, 
has now become a factor of first-class importance in Chilean 
economic life. There has been an enormous increase alike 
in the quantity of gold obtained from mines and alluvial 
washings as well as that found in other minerals. In the first 
quarter of 1934 Chilean gold production from all sources 
amounted to 1,771 kilograms against 820 kilograms in the 
same period of 1933 and only 645 kilograms in the whole 
twelve months of 1930. The improvement in export trade 
only became apparent in the second half of 1933. This is 
chiefly the result of the Compensation Treaties concluded 
between Chile and various European countries, by which the 
frozen assets of those countries in Chile are released in return 
for larger purchases of Chilean products, especially nitrate. 

With the general increase of economic activity there has 
been, apart from seasonal fluctuations, a pronounced de- 
cline in unemployment. At the end of March last the work- 
less numbered 38,953, of whom 27,588 were classified as 
labourers and the remainder employees and domestic ser- 
vants, the corresponding figures a year earlier being 74,770 
and 52,559. These statistics are especially significant in 
view of the fact that, more remunerative work being avail- 
able, there are to-day some ten thousand men fewer en- 
gaged in gold washing than a year ago. The reduction of 
unemployment has been one of the main considerations 
which influenced the Government in the framing of its 
general policy, and even in dealing with the monetary 
question. 

CREDIT AND THE EXCHANGES 

From the middle of 1933, when uncontrolled inflation, 
after lasting for approximately two years, suddenly came 
to an end, until October, there was a short period of de- 
flation, the volume of currency in circulation declining 
from 886.7 million pesos to 850.5 millions. Thereafter 
there was a slow but steady increase to 902.9 millions in 
March. This new inflation caused a moderate decline in 
the external value of the peso and a rise in wholesale prices. 
It has so far been scarcely sufficient, however, to affect 
materially the cost of living. But asa fresh departure from 
the principles of orthodox monetary policy it naturally met 
with strong disapproval from the authorities of the Central 
Bank. The explanation was supplied by President Ales- 
sandri in his message to the Congress on May alist last. 
A slight rise of the Chilean peso above its existing level in 
terms of gold would, he said, be sufficient to render un- 
remunerative the working of the lower grade gold mines 
and those of the washings which yielded but small returns. 
And this would result in increased unemployment. He 
added that with any appreciable rise in the external value 
of the peso the export of agricultural produce would cease 
to be a paying proposition. He definitely attributed the 
general resurrection of the country to the premium on gold 
and foreign currencies. It would thus appear that the 
Government has resolved upon a policy of a mildly infla- 
tionary tendency. Public opinion in Chile is predominantly 
influenced by the fact that the country began to emerge 
from its troubles at a time when inflation was still im 
progress and that the short deflation of July-October, 1933: 
led to a set-back in trade and even a slight renewed rise 
in unemployment. 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE, July Io. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


THE GERMAN EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 


Tue publication of the terms of the Anglo-German Ex- 
change Agreement has given rise to a certain amount of 
confusion, and also speculation how the agreement will 
work in practice. Admittedly the whole scheme is experi- 
mental, and it is difficult to tell at present how it will 
operate; but there are certain broad inferences which can 
already be safely drawn, and certain misconceptions which 
can be corrected. 

To begin with, it is necessary clearly to distinguish an ex- 
change agreement from exchange clearing. Clearing is 
compulsory in the sense that all traders of both countries 
are bound to settle their debts through the clearing. It also 
works in both directions, including in its scope the imports 
and exports of both countries. An exchange agreement is 
permissive. No trader is bound to make use of it if he 
thinks he can obtain or make payment more conveniently 
through whatever channels remain open. Again, it only 
works in one direction, for whereas the exports from the 
country in the stronger exchange position to the country in 
the weaker position may be paid for under the scheme, the 
converse does not apply. 

The Anglo-German Agreement probably originates from 
the gradual shrinkage of the foreign exchange allocations to 
German importers to virtually zero. The idea is not new, 
and agreements between Germany and other European 
countries have been operating—in many cases quite suc- 
cessfully—for a considerable time. So long as even a small 
amount of foreign exchange was forthcoming for the financ- 
ing of British exports to Germany, we were under no in- 
centive to resort to artificial measures, which might or 
might not be successful. Latterly, however, it became 
apparent that unless some new machinery could be devised, 
British exports to Germany would not be paid for at all. 
This made the experiment of an exchange agreement justifi- 
able, for at the worst we could lose nothing more, and at 
the best we might save something from the wreck. More- 
over, we were able to draw upon the experience gained from 
other exchange agreements, while the discussions over the 
Dawes and Young Loan interest payments provided a con- 
venient opportunity for initiating discussions on this ques- 
tion as well. It is a fair assumption that the Reichsbank is 
willing to collaborate with the Bank of England in the 
operation of the Agreement, for representatives of the 
Reichsbank must have taken part in the negotiations, and 
without some assurance of Reichsbank co-operation the 
Agreement could not have been signed. 

The modus operandi of the Agreement seems to be much 
as follows: the German authorities have agreed that pay- 
ments for imports from Great Britain may—except for the 
infinitesimal amounts of foreign exchange released to im- 
porters—be earmarked primarily to cover payments due 
from Great Britain. In return they have asked that this 
traffic shall be centralised under official British control—that 
is, under the Bank of England, acting as the British Gov- 
emmment’s agent. This has been agreed, and the Bank 
of England has opened a special account at the Reichsbank 
into which German importers may make reichsmark pay- 
ments for their British goods. These marks are to be known 
as sondermarks. Here the first point of distinction emerges, 
for under the German exchange regulations a foreign ex- 
porter who accepts payment in reichsmarks finds that those 
marks are blocked inside Germany, and that they may not 
as a general rule be used as payment for German ex- 
Ports. In return for the surrender of this principle, the 
German authorities have obtained the canalisation of these 
payments under the zgis of the Bank of England. Inci- 
dentally, as the Bank of England acts as the British Govern- 
ment's agent, it may be inferred that the Bank is relieved 
of any risk of ultimate loss under the scheme. 

The next step is for the Bank of England to sell its 
Sondermarks, and to reimburse British exporters out of the 
Sterling proceeds of its sales. Here it remains to be seen 


how the scheme works out in practice, but Continental 
experience affords some guide. It may be assumed that 
the Bank of England will on the whole offer its sonder- 
marks as it receives them, and notwithstanding recent 
suggestions to the contrary, will not try to adjust its 
sales from day to day so as to obtain the best possible 
rate. On the other hand, it must have assured the Reichs- 
bank that it will not force sondermarks on to the mar- 
ket to a point at which the value of the reichsmark 
would be seriously affected. The sondermark is not a 
‘* free mark ’’ in the strict sense of the term. The Agree- 
ment provides that sondermarks may only be used in pay- 
ment for German exports to Great Britain, or for other 
purposes approved by the Reichsbank; and so the Bank of 
England will only sell to other banks domiciled in Great 
Britain, and will presumably require evidence that the 
reason for the purchase of the sondermarks conforms to the 
terms of the Agreement. The British banks, in fact, have 
agreed that where a customer applies for sondermarks which 
are not to be used in payment for German goods he shall 
give information as to the nature of the payment, and shall 
also quote the number and date of his Reichsbank permit. 
This throws the whole onus upon the general public, but it 
is conceivable that the Reichsbank will give a wide interpre- 
tation to the use which may be made of sondermarks. 

The vital points are the discount at which sondermarks 
will be sold, and the extent of the demand for them. At 
first sight, it would appear that they would have to com- 
pete with the various kinds of blocked marks released to 
cover German ‘“‘ additional exports.’’ On the other hand, 
there is also a natural desire on the part of both German 
exporters and the Reichsbank to receive payment in sterling. 
The Reichsbank, however, will have to countenance pay- 
ments in sondermarks if the scheme is to work, and there are 
indications that it is ready to do so. Also, notwithstanding 
a recent German estimate that 40 per cent. of Germany’s 
export trade consists of additional exports, there is reason 
to believe that applications for leave to use additional ex- 
port facilities are rigorously scrutinised, and that a large 
part of the normal exports to Great Britain can be financed 
by sondermarks. 

Foreign experience supports this view. In many cases 
similar Agreements have worked smoothly. There has been 
a regular demand for marks, and foreign central banks 
have been able to dispose of their marks at discounts of 
the order of 1 per cent., and with a delay of only five days 
after their receipt. When the Agreement has broken down, 
some special cause can usually. be found. Thus the Dutch 
allowed their Agreement to embrace a new and abnormal 


transit trade, and foreign exporters to Germany naturally 


seized the opportunity to slip through Holland. Hence the 
Dutch authorities found themselves overwhelmed with 
marks which they could not possibly realise. A similar 
contretemps cannot occur under the British Agreement, for 
its terms provide that it only includes re-export trade within 
narrow limits, that payments of sondermarks into the Bank 
of England’s account are automatically suspended when- 
ever the size of the account exceeds Rm. 5 millions, and 
that the whole Agreement can be ended if it is found 
seriously to have affected the Anglo-German balance of 
trade. Here we have profited by past experience. 


It therefore looks as if the Agreement may operate 
smoothly with a minimum of loss or delay to traders who 
make use of it; and the initial inquiry for sondermarks 
which has sprung up in London is a distinctly hopeful sign. 
There are, of course, one or two gaps. Outstanding debts 
due to British exporters have had to be excluded, or the 
scheme would have been over-weighted from the start and 
would never have had a chance. A more serious obstacle 
is the exclusion of controlled raw material imports into 
Germany. It was found impossible to include them without 
a fundamental recasting of the whole German exchange 
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control system. Still, the position of these two important 
groups of traders has been made no worse by the intro- 
duction of the scheme, and the exporter of goods outside the 
German control is now free to resume trading with a better 
hope of receiving payment for future shipments. The whole 
scheme, of course, is an experiment, and in one sense is to 
be regretted in that it involves a further constriction of 
international trade and the creation of a new species of 
blocked mark. On the other hand, we stand to lose nothing 


more by our signature of the Agreement, and we may gain 
a little. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Money Market.—Monday and Tuesday of this 
week fell exactly three months after Whitsun, and so there 
were no Treasury bill maturities on those days. As a result 
there has been a fair demand for funds, which was accentu- 
ated by some fresh Stock Exchange borrowing, and the 
clearing banks had to lend a little new money at 1 per cent. 
The rate charged by other lenders was a firm per cent. 





Aug. 2, Aug.9, Aug.16, Aug. 23, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 
% % % % 
Bank rate..........sseceseesees 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate t t $ $ 
Short Loan — — . 
Clearing banks............ 1 1 1 
Others ........sseseeeeeeeees 3-} i 3 i 
Discount rates :— 
Treasury bills :— 
(a) Clearing banks..... E 4 ; t 
b) Others................ & 8 } 8 
Three months’ bank bills +H i- H # 


The discount market has been very idle. Only £30 millions 
of Treasury bills were allotted last Saturday, which reduces 
the total tender issue from {450.3 to {445.3 millions, but 
even so, the average rate improved from 14s. 11.06d. to 
15s. 5.6d. percent. The clearing banks’ buying rates are 
unchanged at } per cent. for September Treasury bills and 
% per cent. for later dates, but their purchases have been 
confined to a few late September bills. There is no demand 
for October bills, which are not a useful maturity. The out- 
side rate for Treasury bills of all dates is now 4$ per cent. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—More of the holiday notes have 
returned, and as a result the note circulation is now lower 
than it has been since June 20th. It may be assumed that 
the return of the holiday currency is complete. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aug.23, Dec.27,Aug.8, Aug.15, Aug. 22 
1933 1933 1934 19 1934 
£mill. £ mill. £{ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Department :— 
2 eee 190-2 190-7 191-7 191-7 191-7 
Note circulation............. 374-6 392-0 392-8 384-1 379-4 
Banking Department :— 
MEENEEOED ceccsssceccsccesovece 76-9 59-7 59-4 68-1 72-8 
Public deposits.............. 32-2 22-2 23-9 23-5 37-4 
Bankers’ deposits ......... 90-5 101-2 82-0 89-5 82-1 
Government securities ... 84-9 88-0 83-3 84-1 984-5 
Discounts and advances 10-1 16-8 7-0 5:5 5°8 
Proportion ..........000es00 46-5% 37-3% 41:9% 45°4% 46°9% 


There has been a big increase in public deposits to an un- 
usually high figure. To a large extent this is due to the 
absence of Treasury bill repayments on the first two days 
of the week, but the mid-month Excise payments provide a 


further explanation. In consequence, bankers’ deposits are 
lower. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—The London market has 
again been active. There has been a persistent demand 
for francs, and as the British control has been less active, the 
spot rate has fallen to Frs. 763;. Three months’ francs are 
also quoted at a slight premium. The dollar has also de- 
preciated to the export gold point against the franc, and 
on Thursday afternoon it was stated in London that gold 
shipments from New York were being arranged. Seasonal 
commercial buying of dollars has now begun, however, and 
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this may help to steady the rate. Still there is a persistent 
opinion that further devaluation may take place once the 
September financing is complete. The strength of the franc 
against sterling is not easy to understand, as the repatria- 
tion of French balances from London must be practically 
complete. One theory is that the pressure on the pound 
comes not from London but from elsewhere in the sterling 
area. The official reichsmark rate has appreciated sharply 
to Rm. 12.85}. No sondermarks are yet available, and 
many people who had been holding back for sondermarks 
have had to buy free marks instead. Registered marks re- 
main weak at 40 per cent. discount. The London price of 
gold remains at an appreciable premium. The South 
African Reserve Bank has held back over £1,000,000 of 
gold in South Africa, and less gold has lately arrived from 
India. The result is that only small amounts of gold have 
been on offer in the London market. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.— Money remains 
very easy, and New York rates are unchanged. Brokers’ 
loans for August 15th were returned at $821 millions, 
against $827 millions the week before. Notwithstandi 
last week’s fall in the dollar to the export gold point, go 
arrivals for the week ended August 15th were returned at 
$22.2 millions, of which $8.8 millions came from England 
and $7.6 millions from India. This gold was, of course, 
already on its way when the weakness in the dollar de- 
veloped. Exports were returned at $1,279,000, while ear- 
markings on foreign account increased by $2,147,000. This 
week’s gold arrivals have, of course, been insignificant, but 
the rally in the dollar caused foreign ear-markings to be 
reduced at the week-end by $525,000. During the last 
few days, however, the dollar has again depreciated against 
the French franc towards the export gold point, and there 
have been rumours of fresh impending gold shipments. The 
Budget outlook remains unsatisfactory. A Federal deficit 
of $4,000 millions is envisaged for the current financial 
year, which will raise the accumulated deficit to $10,000 
millions. In view of the cost of the new relief expenditure, 
which will have to be covered by fresh borrowing; some 
increase in taxation is thought to be inevitable. 


* * * 


China and Silver.—The news that late last week the 
largest single silver shipment on record, amounting to 
$6,350,000, reached New York from London shows that the 
United States Administration’s decision to purchase 
American-owned silver at 50.01 cents an ounce is already 
exercising a powerful attraction on the world’s silver sup- 
plies. Meanwhile, the Chinese authorities are already show- 
ing their perturbation at recent developments. Since the 
passage of the American Silver Purchase Act, about 60 mil- 
lion Chinese dollars of silver have been exported, and a 
further 30 millions is in Shanghai awaiting shipment. Regu- 
lations have now been issued forbidding the melting down 
of silver coins, and a conference took place this week be- 
tween General Chiang Kai-Shek, the Finance Minister, the 
Governor of the Central Bank, and a foreign adviser. 
Shanghai bankers are urging the imposition of an embargo 
on the export of silver, but Government opinion is divided, 
and probably no decision will be taken before a further 
conference to be held at the end of this week. Since the end 
of May, the Chinese dollar has appreciated from 15}d. to 
168d., or by about 7 per cent., and this has intensified the 
over-valuation of the Chinese currency with serious results 
to internal and external trade. A year ago the dollar stood 
at only 15d., so that it has since appreciated by about 11 
per cent. It is now entirely at the mercy of the price fixed 
by the United States Administration for the purchase of 
silver, but were a further rise in silver to occur, the Chinese 
authorities might be forced to consider either the devalua- 
tion of the Chinese dollar in terms of silver, or else the 
abandonment of the silver standard. In the latter event, 
silver would be free to appreciate in terms of Chinese cul- 
rency, and the effect of silver shipments would become 
similar to that of the recent gold exports from India. Ad- 
mittedly, it would be difficult, and in many ways unde- 
sirable, for China to sever the link with silver, but she can- 
not remain indefinitely at the mercy of American policy. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


CHINA AND THE BRITISH INVESTOR 


WHETHER or no interest rates have reached their lowest 
point, investors are evincing a disposition to explore the 
highways and byways of the security markets in search 
of increased yields, since the demand for liquidity during 
and after the crisis is no longer urgent. To many the 
average yield on representative industrial shares already 
appears to discount domestic recovery, and signs have 
lately been evident of a tentative reawakening of in- 
terest in foreign bonds. That China, harried by banditry 
in the South, subject to the conflicting terrors of flood 
and drought, and suffering from the loss of Manchuria, 
should earn even momentary consideration at this junc- 
ture testifies to her efforts, during the depression, to 
maintain her financial integrity so far as her limited powers 
have permitted. Sheltered by the fall in silver from 
1929 to 1931, her internal price level gave her consider- 
able advantage in world markets still determined by the 
gold currencies. But the subsequent devaluation of 
sterling and the rupee exchange, with the depreciation of 
the yen and the American dollar, have since involved her 
in the deflationary spiral of falling prices and trade, whose 
effect is well exemplified by the following table of foreign 
trade values (which exclude Manchurian trade throughout) : 


ForEIGN TRADE (AFTER ADJUSTMENT FOR MANCHURIAN TRADE) : 


1929-1932 
(Millions of standard dollars) 

Net Total on 

Imports Exports Value urplus 
yee Mere 1,620 1,070 2,690 550 
BN 5 ssheccaebambcacin 1,723 944 2,667 779 
| PR 2,002 915 2,917 1,087 
RUE Sosudeccesencorees 1,524 569 2,093 955 
WI « ceidadssseucvosens 1,345 612 1,957 733 

Five months, Jan.-May 

EE -suaskechuconensees 661 246 907 415 
RED ccsacnstiserecsenes 484 219 703 265 


China’s exports, by value, were 33 per cent. lower 
last year than in 1931, and the fall in net imports was 
of the same proportions. The Shanghai index of whole- 
sale prices declined in that period from 126.7 to 103.8 
(1926 = 100). There has clearly been a substantial fall 
in the volume of China’s international trade. Neverthe- 
less, the adverse ‘‘ visible balance of trade ’’ is tending 
to diminish, the figure for the first five months of this 
year being no more than $265 millions, compared with 
$415 millions for the corresponding period of 1933. 

The elasticity of the Customs revenues appears sur- 
prising at first sight. The following figures include 


Manchurian receipts to June, 1932, and exclude them 
subsequently : — 


$ millions 
NI -cikiwsrcakscicnmiccasasaedesbetenetancasnpeastramecbe 338 
ETE seanmninssndeatianednneinelsanaanonmeinmeinbemaes 281 
TEED ‘ pidetieuioesbaciohstepnindnsleriekspensmenniemmmmesyeties 383 
REE ‘ cobsidddtocnedntuenesdensddebovecenpuniivebiabbvessens *312-5 
GED . eopenangoncnccidetenesdodounineppbbonhbebotencniasens 339-5 


* Excluding $19-5 millions of Manchurian Customs, this figure 
would be $293 millions. 


The maintenance of the revenue, however, despite the 
loss of the Manchurian Customs, has resulted from in- 
creased duties and surtaxes since 1931, while the calcu- 
lation of duties on the basis of Customs gold units has 
Protected the revenue from exchange losses. China has 
made use of her tariff autonomy to reform and simplify 
the taxation system under an established Civil Service, 
but the drive for increased revenue and an element of 

infant industry ’’ protectionism culminated in the new 
tariff introduced in May last year, which provided for 
increases of 50 to 100 per cent. on many classes of 
textiles. In some cases, such as sugar, this policy has 
been largely defeated by increased smuggling, and in 
others by reduced consumption. The duties on certain 
Classes of imported foodstuffs and clothing have again 


been increased in July this year. Moreover, the interior 
is occasionally called on to pay the impositions of in- 
dependent war lords. 

The appreciation in the external value of silver has 
been reflected in the internal currency situation. Coupled 
with military expenditure and general political insecurity, 
especially in the provinces of Szechwan, Kiangsi and 
Fukien, the rise in price has encouraged a large drain of 
silver from the provinces to Shanghai. The reformation 
of the silver currency by the creation, in March, 1933, 
of the standard dollar, both as the unit of account and 
the circulating medium, which should have promoted 
enterprise and confidence, has thus unfortunately coin- 
cided with a deflationary movement. That this has 
assumed serious dimensions is shown by the fact that the 
Hongkong ‘‘ Treasure Tables ’’ now reveal a net export 
of silver: — 

(Thousands of standard dollars) 

















Gold Silver 
Net Net Net 
Imports | Exports Export Imports } Exports Import | Export 
1929 ........ 1, 4,637 3,071 | 189,188 24,311 | 164,877 
1930 ........ 4,012 29,773 25,761 | 159,788 55,393 | 104,395 
1931 ........ 16 50,043 50,027 | 118,233 47,430 70,803 on 
1932 ........ 251 109,582 | 109,331 96,539 | 106,934 ééa 10,395 
ated 268 69,635 69,367 80,432 94,855 én 14,423 


Exports of gold are still subject to embargo, and the 
table refers to officially sanctioned transactions from the 
free Hongkong market. Silver exports are subject to an 
export tax of 2} per cent. In fact, the smuggling of both 
metals has proceeded on a considerable scale, to the serious 
detriment of the monetary stocks. Those high quarters 
who have stated, in connection with the American silver 
policy, that ‘‘ it is obvious . . . that a rise in silver in- 
creases the potential purchasing power of the Far East ’’ 
have completely ignored the fact that this fresh accentua- 
tion of the internal and external drain is calculated still 
further to hamper all transactions in China, to drive down 
internal prices afresh, and to enhance the pressure for 
local issues of inconvertible notes. Chinese currency 
stability, in fact, depends on an adequate silver import, 
and not on the petty advantage of an exchange premium. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to devise any expedient more 
harmful to China’s economic interests than the raising of 
the price of silver. Although her share of world trade in 
1929 was only 2 per cent. and her exports and imports 
$U.S.1.34 and $U.S.1.67 per head respectively, her ex- 
ternal trade is of greater proportionate significance in her 
economy than is America’s. Unless, therefore, the inter- 
national price level for China’s exports rises proportion- 
ately to the rise in the price of silver, the vicarious 
altruism of the American silver interests may prove 
costly to China. 

This factor may be of prime importance in the near 
future. As Sir Arthur Salter pointed out in his report 
to the Chinese Government last February (of which a full 
summary was published as a supplement to the Economist 
of May 19, 1934), China is one of the few major regions 
ripe for capital development. At present the country is 
suffering from the severe depletion of its capital resources. 
The position has not been improved by the declaration, in 
April, of Japan’s ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,’’ which warned 
foreign powers that concerted operations undertaken by 
foreign powers, even in the name of technical and financial 
assistance, were bound to acquire political significance, and 
that Japan must object to such undertakings, and others 
.. . ‘‘ detrimental to the peace in East Asia,’’ as a matter 
of principle. As China, in the past, has almost invariably 
raised her foreign loans by simultaneous issues in a 
number of centres, this declaration presents the British 
investor with the possibility that further investment, how- 
ever urgently necessary it may appear for development 








Secured on £ £ £ £s. a. 
Customs. 
43% Gold Bonds, . ; 
Pihiscsineesuce 3,035,550e] Nil Nil 103} | 100 103 | 4 9 3 
5% mapa, 
tion, 1913 ...... 6,379,940. Nil Nil 973 | 872 95 15 6 O 
Gold ’ 
1925 (Boxer) ... |$34,786,900 Nil Nil 912 | 80 87 |510 3 
Secured on 
Gabelle. 
44% Gold Loan 
ED _aesveseinuee 625,000e Nil 125,000 | 96 88 923 | 419 3 
5% Gold Loan, 
1912 (Crisp Loan)| 3,802,140 Nil 782,020 | 753 | 603 73 17 1~°0 
5% ocheae Rly. 
IDLIG ......000006 1,100,080 | 303,580g} 302,580 44 28 40 6 5 Od 
5% lenperial Fi 
ly. 
Loan ...... 575,000 Nil Nil 100 94 993 |;5 0 9 
5% do. (Shanghai- 3 
ing) St.Bds.| 2,204,000 | 208,800 | 580,000 | 703 | 55 69 Nil 
5% do. (Canton : 
Kowlocn) St.Bds. 342,000 | 472,387 | 769,500 | 24 14 19 Nil 
5% Tientsin-Pukow ; 
. Loan ...... 370,000e] 463,652 | 786,250 | 414 | 213 31} Nil 
5% Tientsin-Pukow 
upplementary : 
Loan .........00 333,000e] 377,400 | 555,000 | 31 19 223 Nil 
5%Shanghai-Hang 
chow — N 
Rly. Loan ...... 300,000 Nil Nil 993 | 923] 100 |5 1 3 
5% Honan Rly. ; 
5 aa , = 61,100 | 185,887 | 434,600 | 33 21 28 Nil 
"Gia Rly Lat 913} 4,000,000 c b 193} 12 18 Nil 
Unspecified 
aioe 
yt. Treasury 
‘eine: 1924-8 , 
oo! penne 600,000 600,000 oF 7 8 Nil 
8% 10-yr. Sterling 
Notes, 
1925-9 (Vickers)/ 1,803,200 1,803,200 9§ 7 8 Nil 


@ Partly secured on Salt Gabelle and likin. Terms of issue provide oy 
on Customs revenue on the abolition of likin, but provisions have not been im 
4 Redeemable by equal annual dra‘ from 1923 to 1952, but no drawings 
made. c in default from July, 1925. 4 Half interes i 


yment June, 1934, in respect of June, 1929 coupon. e Particulars given are for 
nglish issue only. f Payable out of surplus salt revenues only. g Interest 
outstanding at present. 


purposes, or for the restoration of assets such as railways 
and rolling stocks, may be obstructed by considerations of 
haute politique. 

For the moment, therefore, the railway bondholder in 
particular can see little prospect either of opening up new 
avenues of Chinese investment or of obtaining an increased 
return for his present holdings, the large majority of which 
have been in complete default for several years. In 1932 
the Ministry of Railways assessed the total liability of the 
Government lines at $1,033 millions. It is evident that even 
the interest charge is not being earned to-day, though steps 
towards unification of control are being taken which may 
increase efficiency and restore some semblance of credit- 
worthiness. As the British investor, at the beginning of 
1933, had £154 millions at stake, of which £84 millions of 
principal and interest were in default, obvious importance 
attaches to the question of liquidating outstanding debt, 
and securing adequate compensation to the Railways De- 
partment for military freights, damage, and diversion of 
funds for military expenditure. Between 1929 and 1932 
construction was largely at a standstill, and only 346 kilo- 
metres of new lines were completed. The important Canton- 
Hankow line still has a gap of over 200 miles, which is to 
be completed out of the British share of the Boxer Indem- 
nity at a cost of {4,700,000. The recent policy of the man- 
agements has aimed at the reduction of European and other 
engineers, and the working condition of tracks and rolling 
stock has deteriorated considerably. The recruitment of 
competent personnel, the compounding of past debts, and 
raising of fresh funds—not merely for extension, but also for 
restoring lines, which are adequately profitable in them- 
selves, to a reasonable state of efficiency—are all urgently 
necessary. 

The bearing of adequate communications upon adminis- 
tration and economic life in China cannot be overstressed. 
The efficiency of transport, for example, closely affects the 
authority of the Government, which at present tends to be 
apoplectic at the centre and anzmic in the interior 
provinces. An improvement in economic conditions, 


making possible the avoidance of unbalanced budgets and 
expensive temporary borrowing, is necessary to pave the 
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way towards the internal provision of new capital on a 
reasonable basis. Successful exploitation of China’s natural 
resources, indeed, would show how small are her present 
heavy obligations in relation to her economic potentialities, 
It is unlikely, however, that China, unassisted by the tech- 
nique and capital of other countries, can herself secure 
adequate development of her resources, or that her future 
industrialisation will follow the ambitious lines of the 1931 
ten-year plan of the Ministry of Industries. But the estab- 
lishment of small industries, serving the agricultural popu- 
lation with simple equipment for intensive cultivation, 
mainly rural in scope, together with an expansion of coal 
mining and an increase in power supplies for pumping and 
irrigation, may be calculated to increase China’s exports, 
to restrict her dependence upon imported foodstuffs, and 
to furnish a margin of agrarian purchasing power to pro- 
vide for further gradual industrialisation. 

Within the limits imposed by internal and external 
conditions, China appears to have endeavoured to main- 
tain at least the nucleus of her credit in being against 
the advent of better times. As the annexed table shows, 
the loans secured on the Customs have been faithfully 
served, while the Salt Gabelle loans are in partial default 
only in respect of repayment. Most of the railway bonds, 
however, continue to be drawn, but not repaid, and the 
fact that London dealings in undrawn bonds are at the 
same quotations as for drawn bonds augurs complete un- 
certainty as to prospects of repayment. 

For the moment the outlook for Chinese economic re- 
covery is not auspicious. The export of silver continues, 
and a record shipment from Shanghai this week brings 
the total export to $90 millions for this year. The Govern- 
ment has declared against an embargo on silver, pre- 
sumably for the reason that clandestine trade would 
outstrip even the present heavy drain. There have been 
alternative rumours that a devaluation of the new silver 
currency is in prospect. These, if widely spread, would 
add to the difficulties of maintaining the integrity of the 
currency. China has a larger proportionate stake in a 
rising international price level than any other country, 
and, in the absence of contrary factors, the present up- 
ward trend of primary commodities would be calculated 
sensibly to assist her position. On a longer view, how- 
ever, a country which is painfully learning the arts of 
decentralised government, is attempting to mitigate its 
exposed position on international account, and recognises 
the dangers of an over-rapid industrial development, may 
eventually—high politics permitting—be expected to pro- 
vide a not unprofitable field for investors who are prepared 
to accept a fair degree of risk for a proportionately high 
return. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


Industrial Share Outlook.—The latest figures of our 
Index of Business Activity, published in this week’s 
Economist Trade Supplement, are of special significance 
to holders of British industrial equities, on the threshold 
of another autumn and winter. They suggest that the 
trend of the ‘‘ recovery ’’ curve has shown indubitable 
signs of flattening out in the last month or two, and that the 
summer seasonal recession is at least ‘‘ normal ’’ this year, 
whereas twelve months ago it was much less than normal. 
Not all investors, however, may have realised that British 
industrial share values have been discounting precisely this 
factor for the last eight months. Throughout the “ re- 
covery ’’ period, indeed, changes in average market values 
have ante-dated changes in business activity by an appre- 
ciable interval. The Financial News daily index for 30 
ordinary shares (1928 = 100) touched its lowest point of 51.3 
on May 31, 1932. By the end of last year, it stood at 84.0. 
Its present level is 88.0. In other words, the index, which 
rose by nearly 33 points between the middle of 1932 and 
the end of 1933, has risen only a further four points in the 
last eight months. The ‘‘ three months’ moving average ”’ 
curve, on the Business Activity Chart given on the first 
page of our Monthly Supplement, definitely began its 
upward movement in the second quarter of 1933, and its 
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ascent was interrupted only a month or two ago. Though 
it may be premature, as yet, to postulate a purely 
stationary trend for the Activity Index in coming months, 
industrial shareholders may certainly be well advised to 
make provision for the possibility that the market will 
obtain much less assistance from industrial events this 
autumn than last. There are, however, other important 
factors which may tend to support market values. The 
first is the absence, as yet, of any sign of a break in the 
cheap money regime. So long as the return on gilt-edged 
stocks and sound industrial prior charges is low, no 
ordinary share offering a reasonable security will be 
allowed to fall to a level at which it offers a return out of 
line with the rest of the market. The shares of companies 
in industries whose ‘‘ recovery ’’ prospects are still re- 
garded as being above the average, such as the steel and 
building trades, will be specially sought after. The ‘‘ yield 
factor ’’ is of particular importance in view of the fact that 
an upward movement in profits and dividends may be 
looked for in coming months, even if the activity curve 
shows no marked rise, since the current level of industrial 
operations is higher than the average for the last twelve 
months. Investment demand, however, under these con- 
ditions, may well be selective rather than general, and 
market attention may veer from one group of shares to 
another, on short-term and ‘‘ specialised ’’ grounds. Recent 
examples of this tendency have been the activity of motor 
shares, on the advertising of new models by leading manu- 
facturers, this month, and the buying of certain tobacco 
shares on the resuscitation of nebulous rumours regarding 
amalgamations. Similarly, the market may show increased 
sensitivity to unfavourable news. America’s influence, at 
the moment, is not healthy. The danger of at least a tem- 
porary increase of competition for British industry, if one 
or. more of the remaining Continental outposts of the gold 
standard is compelled to surrender during the coming 
winter, is also occupying the minds of some investors. In 
general, industrial shareholders would welcome more 
tangible prospects of a revival in international trade. 


* * * 


Wall Street and ‘Control.’ —Since Mr Kennedy, 
chairman of the Securities Exchange Commission in 
America, broadcast his mollifying speech (during the 
President’s absence abroad) the Control has pursued a 
cautious path which, on account of its very tentativeness, 
has done little to reassure Wall Street that its intentions 
are to interfere only in cases of definitely undesirable 
practice. The rules for registration of securities, concern- 
ing which the market had indulged its most morbid fears, 
turned out, on their publication last week, to be discip- 
linary, although they avoided any appearance of harsh- 
ness. The principal feature requires the filing of indi- 
vidual holdings amounting to over 10 per cent. of any 
class of registered security, which is to commence from 
November. It is not clear how nominee holdings are to 
be affected under this rule, which seems likely to encour- 
age some division of existing holdings to avoid the neces- 
sity for registration of changes in interests. So far, no 
Tequirements for the conduct of business have been pub- 
lished, but Mr Kennedy’s statement that safeguards for 
investors will come later, when the Commission has 
examined the data received, may be read in the light of 

ie Commission’s demand for statistics of trading. Reform 
without disturbance would appear to be the main 
objective, but the ability of the Commission to prevent 
manipulation seems likely to be seriously limited by its 
powerlessness to interfere with foreign orders. It is re- 
ported that steps are being taken to avoid the diversion 
of business from American markets to foreign centres, but 
in the meantime Wall Street itself is languishing in an- 
ticipation of new margin regulations, the announcement 
of which is declared to be imminent. Meanwhile, the 
President has this week studied the plans for the reform 
and co-ordination of all sections of the recovery pro- 
gramme. In some quarters it is thought that some relaxa- 
tion of Administrative control over business will be 
effected, but in view of the President’s statements on his 
return from holiday, it would be unwise to anticipate the 
announcement which is expected this week-end. Such a 
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development, however, would not be surprising in view 
of the President’s readiness to change his tactics in emer- 
gency, for the present recession in economic activity is 
causing serious concern, and might well be countered by 


some extension of entrepreneurs’ freedom, especially in 
the financial sphere. 


* * * 


B.I.D. Policy.—It has been disclosed this week that 
the British (Guest Keen Baldwins) Iron and Steel Com- 
pany has placed {2,032,000 of 4 per cent. debenture stock 
with the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company. The 
latter will provide financial facilities, as and when required, 
for the construction of the British (G.K.B.) new steel works 
at Cardiff. The debenture is charged on various South 
Wales properties and other assets of the company, present 
and future, and takes apeneenes of all other charges 
which may be created. The announcement suggests that 
the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company is in pro- 
cess of solving, by trial and error, the problem of its proper 
function in the London capital market. The B.I.D. was 
formed four years ago, under the zgis of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the banks and important issuing houses, to provide 
finance for developments in ‘‘ key ’’ industries, for which 
existing capital market facilities were inappropriate. At 
the outset it was confronted with the difficulty that whereas 
** rationalisation ’’ loans could normally be ‘“‘ placed ”’ 
through the ordinary machinery of the market when the 
borrowers’ position was satisfactory, they threatened to be 
largely ‘‘ unplaceable,’’ however august the issuing 
authorities, when the borrowers’ credit was uncertain. In 
the first offer made under its zgis (that of. the National 
Shipbuilders’ Security) the B.I.D. overcame this difficulty 
by securing the loan, in effect, on the gross turnover of the 
industry. The problem of transforming ‘‘ doubtful ’’ into 
‘* good ’’ risks became more apparent, however, with the 
B.I.D.’s next issue. Its offer of Lancashire Cotton Cor- 
poration debenture stock was made on a prospectus show- 
ing net losses. Neither a redemption yield of 7 per cent. 
nor a five-year guarantee of interest by an insurance com- 
pany sufficed to secure a favourable reception for the stock, 
which fell to a heavy discount. More recent operations, 
however, have suggested that the B.I.D. has studiously 
avoided ‘‘ unacceptable ’’ risks, and is tending increasingly 
to concentrate on the ‘‘ carrying ’’ of large capital projects, 
involving a lengthy constructional period, pending their 
eventual placing on their own investment merits. Thus 
the Corby extension of Stewarts and Lloyds, for the manu- 
facture of basic Bessemer stee], was based on an arrange- 
ment with the B.I.D., under which {2,550,000 of 4 per 
cent. debenture stock has been successfully placed this year, 
out of a total authorised issue of £3,300,000. The British 
(G.K.B.) scheme appears to have been conceived on similar 
lines. The full amount will not be advanced immediately, 
but will be paid as the work at Cardiff progresses. Pre- 
sumably, the permanent “‘ placing ’’ of the stock, given a 
continuance of favourable market conditions, will not be 
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undertaken until the work is sufficiently far advanced to 

it of the debentures ‘‘ paying their way ’’ out of earn- 
ings. Incidentally, a testimony to the improving position 
of the Guest, Keen group is afforded by the report of 
another important subsidiary, John Lysaght, which shows 
a net profit for 1933 of £199,892, against £76,878, covering 
a total dividend of 8 per cent., tax free (against nil) on the 
£2,000,000 of ordinary capital, which is held as to more 
than gg per cent. by Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds. 


* * * 


South American Railways.—The recent upward trend 
in the prices of primary commodities, especially grains, 
has stimulated interest in the stocks of railways operating in 
South American countries which, having no deficiency in 
their own crops, are thought likely to secure a clear gain. 
The ‘‘currency’’ receipts of practically every South Ameri- 
can railway, indeed, are at present running ahead of last 
year. In some cases, however, the market does not appear 
clearly to have grasped the significance of exchange move- 
ments in the meantime. The Brazilian and Chilean rail- 
ways are not greatly troubled by this factor, for their ex- 
change (once they have obtained it) shows only moderate 
variation as compared with last yeat. The Argentine rail- 
ways, however, are in a very different position, for the 
Argentine Government has, in the last few months, adopted 
various measures to stimulate the national export trade, 
which have involved a significant depreciation in the rate at 
which the railways can obtain sterling for homeward remit- 
tances. The effect on their sterling receipts for the twelve 
months to June last has yet to be disclosed. Since the begin- 
ning of July, however, the railways have adopted the policy 
of giving, in their weekly traffic returns, both peso receipts 
and their sterling equivalents, at ‘‘ official ’’ rates. Although 
this method gives a misleading impression of shareholders’ 
ultimate exchange losses, it forcibly reveals the seriousness 
of the exchange problem from the investor’s viewpoint. The 
peso figures for the first seven weeks of this year are 
eloquent of improving traffic conditions. The gross ‘‘ cur- 
rency ’’ receipts of the four chief Argentine railways, in 
fact, already show an increase of 3,606,000 pesos, or 8.9 per 
cent., over last year. The sterling equivalents, however, 
are down by £536,000, or 17.2 per cent. The following 
table summarises the latest information regarding the posi- 
tion of seven important South American railways :— 








Current Year 
——- 
eceipts G Recei 
. | —Last ross Receipts | Change com- 
inancial com} same . 
Railway Year —_ No. of a par —— aoe 
ends ae Year — 
pared | Weeks 
= ious | so far a 
ear terling| Cc 
Cc loon, ur- Ster- 
ey a" rency ling 
£000 Thous. cl 
000 | 9 9 
B.A. Gt. Southern ... une 30 — 42° 7 + 391 | —263 | + i $3.2 
B.A. Western ......... une 30} + 9* 7 444] — 72 |+ 8-9] —18-4 
tral Arg............. une 30 | —376* 7 + 2,691 | —102 | +20-1| —10-0 
B.A. Pacific ........... une 30 +109* 7 + 862] —100 | +11-2] —16-7 
Thous. , 
Leopoldina.............. Dec. 31 —301 33 + 8,055 | + 17 | +20-5| + 2-2 
San Paulo .............. Dec. 31 + 70 33 + 1,902 | + 17} + + 1°8 
Antofagasta............. Dec. 31 + 71t | 33 —_ +113 sl +33-4 





* At par of exchange. t Railway receipts only. 

Whether or not Argentine railway labour is successful in its 
pressure for increased wages, it is doubtful how far the 
fruits of an admittedly improving economic situation will 
reach stockholders on this side. Meanwhile, the 1933-34 
reports, due at the end of September, may exert a chasten- 
ing influence on the market. The two Brazilian railways, 
Leopoldina and San Paulo, are facing improved conditions, 
particularly as regards coffee, but have little ground for 
satisfaction with the policy of the Brazilian authorities, 
evidenced by the abolition of the system of sliding scale 
tariffs (varying with the rate of exchange), by the law en- 
acting compulsory holidays at full pay for workers, and by 
the levying of a heavy tax on coal imported by the rail- 
ways, coupled with a ro per cent. ‘‘ quota ”’ for native coal, 
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which is quite unfit for locomotive purposes. The outlook 
for the Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia railway is, possibly, 
more encouraging. Part of last year’s increased passenger 
receipts reflected the transportation of troops in Bolivia, but 
this year’s further rise is, in the main, an economic move- 
ment. The greatest contemporary problem is the inade- 
quacy of exchange facilities. 


* * * 


The ‘ Kruschen”’ Placing.—In the Economist 
of July 28th last (page 173), we discussed certain questions 
in connection with the ‘‘ placing ’’ of 500,000 {1 ordinary 
shares of Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries, Limited. The 
latter acquired the issued capital of a business whose pro- 
prietary products included, inter alia, the famous 
‘* Kruschen Salts.’’ A firm of London stockbrokers, 
Messrs Cazenove, Ackroyds and Greenwood, exercised an 
option to take up these shares at par, in return for under- 
writing an issue of preference shares. The eventual market 
price established itself around 39s. (the present quotation 
being 40s.), and the London Stock Exchange Committee 
ordered the expunging from the ‘‘ Supplementary List ” 
of all dealings below 37s. 6d., on the ground that 
these were in respect of placings effected before the granting 
of facilities. A Parliamentary sequel was a question, put 
down in the House of Commons, by Captain A. H. i. 
Ramsay, Member for the Peebles and Southern Division of 
Midlothian, asking for a report of the details of the issue, 
to permit the preparation of ‘‘ a clause for inclusion in any 
amendment of the Companies’ Act, 1929, designed to pre- 
vent issuing houses and others from exploiting the public 
by the use of introduction methods in lieu of a prospectus.”’ 
The question. was withdrawn in order to give time to the 
Board of Trade to consider the facts. The Financial News 
has now published a letter, dated August oth, from Dr. 
Leslie Burgin, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, to Captain Ramsay, declaring that there was 
nothing unusual in the method of introduction of the 
ordinary shares, and that the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change were satisfied that neither the vendors nor the 
brokers to the issue were in any way concerned or connected 
with the rapid rise in price. The latter ‘‘ was due solely to 
the supply of shares being insufficient to meet the demand of 
the public.’”” The Board of Trade, very properly, disclaims 
any official concern with the procedure of the Stock Ex- 
change, but makes it clear that the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee are fully alive to their responsibilities. It would 
appear, therefore, that certain parties may have been guilty 
of an error of judgment—for it is one of the functions of a 
broker to estimate the probable ‘‘ state of the market ’’— 
but that the incident admits of no other construction. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—Although the volume 
of business has shown a further tendency to fall off this 
week, industrial share values remain firm. The 144 ordin- 
ary shares comprised in the Actuaries’ Investment Index 
(December 31, 1928 = 100) stood at 71.0 on August 2ist, 
against 70.5 a week earlier and 70.1 a month earlier. On 
July 31st, the index was as low as 69.3. The correspond- 
ing yield figures are 3.69, 3.72 and 3.73 per cent., with a 
“high” of 3.76 per cent. on July 31st. The in- 
crease in the latest week’s figures, though unspectacular, 
is well distributed, as the following table suggests: — 

















Prices (Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Yields (%) 
Group, and No. of Securities j 
uly 24, | Aug. 14, } Aug. 21, 24, | Aug. 14, | Aug. 21 
1934 | 1934] 1934 3 1934’| 1984 
Higher this week: 
uilding materials (4)....... 82-7 81-9 | 82-7 4:08 | 4-25 | 4-21 
Cotton (6) .......sscesesesees 45-0 | 45-6 46-8 | 2-26 | 2-27 | 2-27 
Electric supplies (8)......... 94:1 93-7 94-4 4-50 4°52 4-49 
Stores and catering (15) ... 79-6 79°8 80-4 4°15 4°15 4-11 
Breweries & distilleries (16) | 110-3 | 111-4 | 112-8 | 3-91 3-95 | 3-90 
ie week 
he 90-1 89-1 88-4 3-92 | 3-99 | 4-03 
Home rails (4) ............+ 78-7 80-5 77-0 1-49 1-46 1-52 
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The largest gain over the past month has been secured by 
the brewing and tobacco groups, the latter of which is not 
separately shown in the Index. Home rails, despite con- 
siderable weekly vicissitudes, are now a little lower than 
they were a month ago. 





COMPANY NOTES 


Furniture Companies.—Though there are a few 
public companies which manufacture furniture, the in- 
vestor’s main interest in the furniture trade is through the 
distributive side of the business. Actual manufacture is 
carried on, in the main, by small private concerns working 
independently. This, in the past, has tended to introduce 
an element of instability into the industry. In periods of 
difficulty some manufacturers have been accused of serious 
price-cutting to obtain distributors’ orders, of lowering 
labour conditions to reduce costs, and of resorting to un- 
seasoned and inferior materials and workmanship, with 
skilful varnishing to conceal defects. However this may be, 
as furniture is a form of ‘‘ capital goods’’ for which 
demand may contract sharply in times of depression, ability 
to cut prices, with a corresponding variation in quality, is 
capable of producing particularly difficult trading condi- 
tions, the more so since purchases of furniture are not 
made by habit at a given shop but, usually, after com- 
parison of prices at several shops. A concern holding large 
stocks of the higher quality products at the beginning of 
_a depression may be faced with a considerable falling-off 

in custom. To intensify these elements of instability there 

is the now highly important factor of hire-purchase trad- 
ing. Inevitably, this increases the temptation to purchase 
when the public is in a buying mood. In this country, 


(Profits in £000) 


| 1929 | 1090 | ssor | 1092 | 199s | 100 


ture (June 30) : 
Earned for ord. ..........00+6 36-1 60-7 80-1 45-2 57°6 
Barmed % .coccccccccccsoccoce * 65-4 93-8 48-1 66-5 
BI Tip: Sescccnncdgneesshensnen’ * 20 10 20 10 
Drages (Dec. 31) : 
for Ord. ........000008 72-0 55-9 0-4 | Dr.79-4| Nil 
Earned % ...seccccccseeeeeees 90-0 | 55-9f.t. 0-5 Nil Nil 
TPE Tb, aviconenctsuesboonsunsbe 623 25 f.t. Nil Nil Nil 
F. Lawrence (Jan. 31) 
Earned for ord............+«+ 8-7t 8-8 3-5 4-8 ‘If | 18-3 
Earned % .....seessseerreeeee 37-St | 26-1 16-2 19-5 15-5¢ | 52-1 
eel Te seseesaubesestnnies 20 15 8 8 8 
(Jan. 31) : 
Sill cnssencanenonaneiertine 299- 215-4 | 109-6 97-6t 111-9 
earned %......0cseeseee 11-6 8-6 4:4 3-9 4-2 
TAT soventsseostanansaenvens 12} 9 5 5 § 
Smart Bros. (Dec. 31) 
i stheapastenstaaneoenbie 132-9 85-2 32-3 |Dr.6-6 71-4 
td. earned % .....sseeeeeee : 20-0 8-2 Nil 18-1 
I iia nana 15 123 5 Nil 10 


* Capital bonus only distributed on old capital. + Broken period equated to 12 months. 
eon date changed from Dec. 31st to Jan. 3ist. teamenth cnosuntoas 1932-33 
mon 


| Surplus available for ordinary shares and management or other participation rights. 





however, it has not so far produced the volume of bad 
debts during depression which many of its critics professed 
to fear. During the last four years, however, almost every 
one of the large public furniture retailing companies has 
been compelled to write off sufficiently large sums to have 
a serious effect on profits. In most balance sheets ‘‘ hire- 
purchase debtors ’’ is much the largest asset, and is equiva- 
lent to, perhaps, twenty times (or over) the net profits. A 
telatively small default can therefore be a serious burden on 
farnings. Instability, however, is accompanied by the 
Possibility of very substantial profits in favourable condi- 
tions. In the first place, the special accounting nec 

to hire-purchase trading gives a cumulative effect to profits 
Ma series of good years. In the second place, the new 
uses of plywoods and veneers have permitted a substantial 
teduction of costs in a business where demand is decidedly 
elastic, with a consequent increase in the trade’s turnover. 
Thirdly, new furnishing must accompany the present wave 
of new building. As volatile “‘ recovery ”’ securities the 
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PATENT PAPER PACKING (Foreign) 


LIMITED 


ShareCapital £150,000 Divided into 600,000 Shares of 5/-each 


The Subscription List for an Issue of 360,000 Ordinary Shares of 5/- each 
at par will open on Tuesday next, the 28th day of August, 1934. 


DIRECTORS 
ERNEST EDWARDS (Chairman, J. Lemoine Ltd., Champagne, Rheims 
France), Chairman. 
The VISCOUNT MASSEREENE and FERRARD, D.S.O. (Director, Northern 
Counties Committee, London, Midland & Scottish Railway). 
ANDRE LOUIS SIMON (President of the Wine and Food Society). 
CAPT. REGINALD CORFIELD (Director, Corfields Ltd.). 


BROKERS 


HENRY J. GARRATT & CO., 5 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2, and 

Stock Exchange. 

The Prospectus will show (inter alia) that :— 
1) The Compan‘ uires and exploits under licence in thirty-one Foreign 

Countries the Rights of the invention known as Patent Paper Packing for 
protecting bottles, eggs, electric bulbs and other fragile articles. 

(2) The Packing has already been successfully utilised in France and Germany, 
, -— aiieaaaaeeamanar sien tae imines eaten 

factory. 

(3) Firm offers for the purchase of the Rights for four countries alone amount 
to £52,000, and the Directors have no doubt that the remaining Rights can 
be disposed of for a sum considerably exceeding the Company’s capital. 

(4) In addition, a large and increasing revenue should accrue from Royalties 
on the output of the Companies operating abroad under licence, and it is 
anticipated that the income from American Royalties alone will be sufficient 
to pay dividends ranging from 25 to 40 per cent. on the issued capital, apart 
from those received from other countries. 

(5) The lus cash working capital of £19,000 provided by this issue is 
consi ample, as the pany will be primarily concerned with the 
disposal of Patent Rights under licence and will not be engaged in 

manufacture. 


(6) The Directors are men of proved business capacity and international 
experience. 


APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS 
Telegrams: Dustris, Piccy, London. Telepbone: Regent 1557-1558 
To The Shirland investment Trust Ltd., 157-161, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Please send copy of the full Prospectus (with Application Form) 


(33) of the above-mentioned Issue to 





shares of furniture distributors may be of interest to the 
skilled investor. They are, however, less suitable for the 
more conservative, long-period investor, to whom stability 
of earning power is a prime consideration. This view is 
borne out by a study of the figures of the five important 
companies whose recent results appear in the annexed 
table. 


¥ * * 


Calico Printers’ Profits.—Investors have become 
accustomed to the expectation that little good can come out 
of Lancashire, in view of the cotton textile industry’s diffi- 
culties. The preliminary figures of the Calico Printers’ 
Association show that this view may be both short-sighted 
and unjust, for the Association reports an increase in work- 
ing profits, in the year to June 30th last, of 7.2 per cent., 
which has restored earnings to their highest level since 
1929-30. Though the net profit is insufficient to permit a 
payment on the Association’s {2,010,736 of ordinary capi- 
tal, the preference dividend is fully covered, whereas a year 
ago it was short-earned by £26,879: — 


Years to June 30 i” 1933 1934 
£ £ 
Working profit .........scceececeereees 656,228 629,516 674,935 
Depreciation, renewals, etc. ...... 359,970 366,790 371,263 
Directors’ fees  .........ecesceceeeeeees 0,800 10,800 10,800 
Debenture interest...........6....s000 128,000 128,000 128,000 
Preference dividend ...........0.+..++ 150,805 150,805 150,805 
UE oodcccccscctcccsie — Dr. —- 14,067 
: DI yy vo dddicidsccdsscsicicdd il il Nil 
Ordinary  Fayned (%) — ....-.-e+-+- 0-4 Nil 0-9 
WEE LTE) ccscccscconpoceeds Nil Nil Nil 
TINE cc davicceccnsiccccescsevessstdate .-- Dr. 50,000 wes 
Total carried forward ..............- 10,476 33,596 47,663 


The allowance for depreciation, renewals, etc., is higher 
than in either of the preceding years, though still well short 
of the {501,607 allowed in 1929-30. Comment on the 
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balance sheet position must await the full report. The Asso- 
ciation has made every effort to secure maximum efficiency 
without sacrificing the quality of its fabrics. The chairman 
at the meeting may have something to say regarding the 
results of the company’s dyed silk and rayon department, 
which was established two years ago, and also on the all- 
important topic of Japanese competition. The 5 per cent. 
cumulative preference stock is quoted at 15s. 7}d., to yield 
£6 9s. per cent. The ordinary stock is dealt in at ros. 74d. 


* * * 


Midland Counties Electric.—The Midland Counties 
Electric Supply Company deserves congratulation on its 
enterprise in publishing an attractive and informative 
brochure on its history and activities. The company is a 
** Balfour-Beatty ’’ concern, incorporated in December, 
1912, whose share and loan capital has subsequently grown 
from {572,659 to £6,000,000. Post-war development has 
been particularly rapid, as the following table shows :— 


Connected Load 
Year Consumers Units Sold K.W. 
SD, sobs bail 2,567 9,783,000 12,490 
EE ceakiicy 4,172 23,806,863 30,984 
I) aii 8,657 60,409,436 54,239 
ie 20,577 133,596,226 105,303 
a 41,860 175,432,547 163,840 
SS skeet 62,885 236,531,870 202,121 


The progress revealed by this table is the more encouraging 
since the company’s area (excluding three boroughs in 
which supply is given), has the relatively low density of 
population of approximately 440 per square mile, while the 
large cities which are within its area, but are excluded from 
supply, have a density varying between 10,000 and 17,000 
per square mile. Broadly, its area covers the four counties 
of Warwick, Leicester, Derby and Nottingham, but ex- 
cludes such important places as Birmingham, Coventry, 
Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Newark and Chesterfield. 
In the last ten years the earnings for the ordinary shares 
have increased from £45,862 to £157,500, but in the mean- 
time the issued ordinary capital has been trebled, so that the 
rate of earnings has risen only from 7.9 to 8.5 per cent. 
The dividend has been stabilised for the last five years at 
7 per cent. At the present price of 37s. 6d. the shares 
yield £3 14s. od. per cent. 
* * * 


Vickers’ Grouping .—In connection with the tables and 
diagram published in the Economist of August 4th last, 
page 228, showing the organisation of British iron and 
steel groups, it may be helpful, for those studying the 
organisation of the industry, to point out that the grouping 
employed in our chart includes the connections of the main 
companies in each “ constellation,’’ even where this 
amounts to an investment interest only. It follows that 
the use of a dotted link between any two companies, in 
the chart; does not imply any interest of either with the 
subsidiaries and sub-subsidiaries of the other. Thus, the 
relationship between Vickers and Associated Electrical In- 
dustries, as indicated in our diagram, is limited to an 
investment interest. The subsidiary companies of the 
latter concern are shown for the sake of logical complete- 
ness, without any implication that they are minor satellites 
in a planetary system of which Vickers, Ltd., is the sun. 
Where “‘ interest ’’ shades into ‘‘ control ’’ is a matter for 
judgment in individual cases, for a large shareholding, 
assisted by representation on the board, may in certain 
conditions constitute effective economic control, even if 
legal sanctions are lacking. We are assured, however, 
that Vickers, Ltd., exercises no control over the policy of 
Associated Electrical Industries. Similarly, although Arm- 
strong Whitworth Securities holds one-third of the ordinary 
shares in Vickers-Armstrongs, the latter company has no 
interest in the Lancashire Steel Corporation or in other 
companies controlled by Armstrong Whitworth Securities. 
We take this opportunity of adjusting and amplifying our 
analysis as regards Group A in the light of the latest avail- 
able information. Vickers (Crayford) (No. 3) has been 
taken over by Vickers Armstrongs, and wound up. Super- 
marine Aviation (No. 12) is a subsidiary of Vickers (Avia- 
tion) (No. 2). British Separators (No. 11) is a subsidiary 
of Cooke, Troughton and Simms (No. 7). We also under- 
stand that no company now exists named Vickers Commer- 
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cial Steel (No. 15). Electric Holdings (No. 5) controls 
Manufacturers’ Estates and Assets (No. 8), the latter, in 
turn, controlling Isle of Walney Estates (No. 13). Air- 
ship Guarantee (No. 6) is now moribund, and W; 

Housing (No. 14) has been liquidated. A further sub- 
sidiary of Electric Holdings, viz. Steel Investments, may 
be added to complete the record, but it is small and 
inoperative. Vickers and Cammell Laird have a joint 
controlling interest in Metropolitan Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon, and of the subsidiaries, Blake Boiler and Leeds 
Forge (Nos. 36 and 38) are no longer active, while 
Newlay Wheel (No. 41) has been wound up, leaving 
Patent Shaft and Midland Railway Carriage (Nos. 39 and 
40) as the principal operating subsidiaries. In the Vickers. 
Armstrongs group, Internal Combustion Locomotives 
(No. 55) is in course of being wound up. Finally, Darling- 
ton Forge (No. 58) is entirely controlled by English Stee} 
and, according to our latest information, is not associated 
with John Brown in Carnforth Hematite (No. 59). These 
small amendments may throw additional light on the 
present economic (as opposed to the ‘‘ legal ’’) organisa- 
tion of the Vickers’ interests. These are set out in an in- 
formative booklet issued by the company, which also de- 
scribes the principal products of the active units in the 


group. 


* * * 


Oil Companies’ Liquidity.—A slip circulated by a 
leading firm of jobbers in the oil share market sets out, in 
striking fashion, the extraordinarily liquid position of 
15 large oil companies. The total liquid assets of the 
group are shown at £68,794,798, which, after deduction of 
current liabilities amounting to {21,738,024, gives a sur- 


plus of liquid assets of as much as £47,056,774. Among: 


the leading companies Anglo-Persian shows a surplus of 
£5,.459,061, Burmah Oil 09,266,236, Royal Dutch 
£10,690,605 and Shell {10,701,285. These large figures 
are a striking testimony to the industry’s resources, and in 
view of the international ramifications of the leading 
companies, they will clearly afford ample protection from 
the worst effects of impediments to international commerce 
and exchange difficulties. This insurance, naturally, in- 
volves the payment of a premium. The majority of oil 
directors and shareholders would obviously welcome an 
improvement in conditions which would employ the large 
surplus funds at present invested outside the business. 
The ‘‘Shell’’ Transport investment holding of £10,198,966, 
for instance, which is mainly in gilt-edged stocks, may be 
regarded as a capital reserve against the far-distant day 
when the wells dry up, but in the meantime it must in- 
evitably reduce the average return on the capital con- 
siderably. In matters of internal finance, however, oil 
company directors wield a benevolent despotism behind 
whose authoritarian barriers the inquisitive are rarely 
allowed to penetrate. To judge from these figures, the 
powers-that-be have adequately achieved their fiat for 
liquidity. 
* -@ 

Other Company Results.—Our weekly summary of 
profit and loss accounts, which will be found on page 381, 
contains results of seven other companies which have been 
published during the week. The Tyne-Tees Steam Shipping 
results show a slight improvement at £20,394, compared 
with {19,841 for the year to June, 1933, and the dividend 
of 5 per cent. has been earned except for a slight short-fall. 
Compass Investment Trust net revenue is lower (£20,136, 
against £25,233), but the dividend of 2 per cent. is main- 
tained, although it requires a draft of £3,320 upon cafry- 
forward. In the miscellaneous group, Carter and Company, 
the tile and pottery manufacturers, report a satisfactory 
improvement in profits, from {£16,793 to {22,809 for the 
year to May 31st last. Meccano net earnings for the year 
to February 28th are £17,817, comparing with {16,258 for 
the previous year. Toogood and Sons’ net profits have 
improved from £5,670 to £9,821, and the dividend of 4 pef 
cent. is at twice the previous year’s rate. The Empress 
Brewery shows a considerable increase in profits (£34,258 
against {20,610 for the year to June 30, 1933), and 
surplus after preference dividend (£28,258) is distributed 
to ordinary shareholders, following the practice of the pre- 
vious year. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


Ry 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET | ACCOUNT 


August 28 August 30 


So far as actual business was concerned the week honoured 
the August tradition more than either of its predecessors. 
There were, however, even fewer sellers than buyers, and 
prices consequently had a firm tone everywhere. Specula- 
tion, possibly, concerned itself with foreign bonds rather 
than gilt-edged securities, and with industrials rather than 
gold-mining shares. So far, the holiday month’s business 
has suggested that there is rather more optimism than 
opportunity for its exercise. There would be more buying 
if there were more bargains in the basement. 

Gilt-edged stocks opened quiet and a little dull, but 
showed firm symptoms in the middle of the week, when 
Victory Bonds were in demand after going ex dividend. 
The prowess of the Commonwealth’s representatives in 
another place did not prevent a slight weakness in Aus- 
tralian issues on Wednesday, on election rumours and the 
prospect of official disagreement over the textile duties. In 
the foreign bond market, Japanese stocks were harder, the 
market refusing to take an alarmist view of the political 
implications of the Chinese Eastern railway dispute. A 
slightly harder tendency occurred in Chinese bonds, whose 
prospects are discussed in a leading article on page 363. 
South American bonds continued in demand on the im- 
proving exchange situation, but Brazilians were subject to 
sporadic profit-taking as the week progressed. The market 
for German bonds continued in a state of complete 
stagnation. 

Home rails opened dull, but became demonstrably active 
with the mid-week publication of traffic figures well above 
market anticipation, despite the fact that the figures afforded 
comparison with a relatively good week’s takings in 1933. 
London Transport ‘‘ C ’’ stock remained steady, despite 
the decreasing tendency of current receipts. South 
American rails were supported on the improvement in 
the peso and milreis exchanges. The importance of the 
“exchange ’’ factor is stressed in a Note on page 366. 

Trading was of comparatively small dimensions in the 
industrial share markets, but cheerful conditions were main- 
tained. Buyers moved by faith rather than sight, and the 
explanations furnished for some of the week’s prominent 
Tises were frequently nebulous and unconvincing. Further 
buying of tobacco shares in the ‘‘ Imperial ’’ group, for ex- 
ample, was put down to vague rumours regarding the con- 
tinued benefits of the abolition of coupon trading. When 
Woolworth encountered profit-taking, after a mse which 
appeared to discount much more than a prospective in- 
crease of dividend, attention was turned to Great Universal 
Stores, on the company’s decision to open a chain of 
Stores, which, inevitably, must involve competition at 
Some points with Woolworth. Motor shares were firm, 
but interest was transferred from the private car companies 
to the heavy commercial vehicle manufacturers. Business 
in coal and steel shares remained on a small scale, and 
prices showed a tendency to decline, to which Guest Keen 
Were an exception, on the improved results of the John 
Lysaght subsidiary. A little profit-taking in breweries was 
quickly absorbed. Textile shares were steady under the 
lead of Calico Printers, whose increased earnings are set out 
on page 367. Rayon shares, however, were neglected. 

hipping shares remained dull. Bank shares were irregular 
and, on the whole, easier. Only a small business was done 
in insurance shares, mainly at unchanged prices. 

The oil share market failed to maintain its initial firm- 
_ Although selling from the Continent had spent itself 

, the middle of the week, operators showed marked 
reluctance to open new commitments, in view of the un- 
certain American position, The rise in the price of 
Tubber to 73%d. was associated with a semi-revival of 
interest in the shares, accompanied by prognostications 
of a possible rise to gd. in the autumn. The tea share 
market, however, remained depressed, the course of 
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prices for the new season’s Indian teas being dis- 
appointing. 

he mining markets had much more of a “ holiday ” 
appearance than in any earlier week. The unexpected 
movement of gold currencies against the {, however, 
promised greater activity when the market was “‘ in the 
mood.’’ For the greater part of the week neither London, 
Johannesburg nor Paris showed any disposition to increase 
“‘Kaffir’’ commitments, though the rise in the sterling price 
of gold induced a little more activity in the later sessions. 
West African shares were dull at the outset, but became 
more active later, and signs of increasing interest were 
evident in Western Australian mines. Rhodesian copper 
issues were steady, after a dull start. Despite reports of 
a potential shortage of tin supplies in America, tin shares 
continued to reflect the downward trend of the London price 
of the metal. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 
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*' FINANCIAL NEWS’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
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90-4 | 83-5 | 87-3 | 87-5 | Chose | 87:5 | 87-8 | 88-0 | 88-2 





“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
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133-4 | 128-8 | 133-2 | 133-2 | Close 133-3 | 183-4 | 133+4 | 133-4 





FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 


AFTER running at record low levels since 1922 on Monday, 
the market has subsequently been roused to activity this 
week. An expansion in turnover from 270,000 shares on 
Monday to 1,300,000 shares on Wednesday cannot be 
wholly attributed to Major Angas’s influence, although his 
pamphlet is reported to be enjoying a wide circulation in 
market circles and has assisted sentiment, despite some 
authoritative criticisms. Public interest, which was entirely 
lacking on Monday, has returned to the market with con- 
siderable effect, for gains of 1 to 3 points were registered 
in most stocks on the two following days. Business has 
been mainly concentrated, possibly in accordance with the 
precepts of the chronicler of the coming boom, in motor, 
amusement and farm equipment issues, but rail stocks have 
been generally firmer in anticipation of an improvement in 
traffic receipts. Second-grade speculative bonds have re- 
ceived considerable investment attention, but a reaction has 
occurred in Government bond quotations on indications that 
future Treasury issues will be more widely offered to the 
public, since the banks fear the consequences of any rise in 
interest rates on their present large holdings. Some foreign 
bonds have been active, Argentine issues in particular reach- 
ing new high levels. The market has suffered no imme- 
diate disadvantage from the indications of possible labour 
trouble in the textile industries, but the industrial situation 
is not regarded with great confidence, although fears of a 
postponement of the autumn upswing until next spring are 
not widely entertained. Current steel mill activity is at 21 
per cent. of capacity, against 22 per cent. last week, but 
power output is somewhat higher. The market is await- 
ing with interest the outcome of this week’s discussions on 
the reform of the ‘‘ New Deal ’’ on the assumption that it 
will secure greater co-operation between the various sec- 


a and will reinforce the application of the Anti-Trust 
jaws. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. A A Aug. 
15, 22, 15,1934 1 
1934 1934 Eng. a 198 ny 
VA equiv.? 
Lb. Ln. 33%, °32-47 1 103} = 101 Natl. Biscuit ...... 33 
Do. ‘t f* °32-47 94 103% 1014 Dodge’. tee ie ie 
Do. , 33-38 103 103 101 % | Pullman ............ 41 40 
Sears-Roebuck ... 34 37: 
Atchison ............ 47 51 503 | Studebaker ...... 2 Oh 
SEED cnnesnsensnenensen 1 14 14 i Un, Fruit. ......... 71 72 71 
Illinois Cen‘ 1 17 17 U.S. Leather ...... 
N.Y. Central ...... 21 22 22 U.S. Rubber ...... 1 17 17 
awh 22 USS. Steel ......... 344 
a RI i 8 : Woo ae > 
ae 16 ‘oolworth ......... 
Union Pacific ... 95 101 oof " ’ 
Am. Tel, and 11 113. 1 
Am. Can. ......... 96 99 97 Interboro Rr 11 12 Ne 
Amer. Smelting... 37 38) 37 Int. Tel. Teleg. ... 10 10 
Anaconda —_ 12 3 ah a — 6 & 
Bethlehem pee tilities P. and L. 2 2% 2k 
Chrysler Motor ... 32 35 34 Ww So 
Sac SS ns ib 
98 99 Associated Gas “A” 
Gen. Electric ...... 18§ at 1 i ee at oof 
_ a semen at = oo peneee 7 7 7 
Mont. Ward ...... 22 25) ak | ODO NJ. cece | 44 is at 


t Calculated at $5-10 to f. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926 = 100) :— 


1934 
| 1983 jan. 1 to Aug. : 


Be- 
9 lesen ——___——— | Sinaing| Aug. 8, ug 22, 
Lowest b | of Year 1 I 1 
Lowest toes | st 1606 f | 








¢ February 7th. 
Dairy AVERAGE oF 50 American ComMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


(s) Aug. Sth. 











ae el afer fare 





105-0 | 76-0 | 83-6 | 84-2 | 83-7 | 83-3 | 82-8 | 85-0 | 96 8 





Totat DEaLincs in New YorK 

















Ang. 16, | Aug. 17, | Aug. 18, | Aug. 20,| Aug. 21, 
at” [ta [Maat | Aisa Aaad| Aa 
Stock 
Shares (Thee) awe. | 610 480 160 270 seo | 1,300 
Bonds (Value 

Thous.$)} 9,410 | 8,420 | 3,220 | 6,340 | 13,710 | 23,210 
Curb— } 
Shares (Thous.).....] 114 106 38 82 117 181 


PARIS 


The Bourse presented a fairly quiet appearance this week, 
but, on the whole, quotations improved slightly as the 
week progressed. Uncertainty on Wall Street gave no 
encouragement in early sessions, when Rentes were easier 
on the Parquet. International counters improved on 
Wednesday, including Rio Tinto, which had been very 
heavy on Monday owing to the fall in copper prices. On 
the Coulisse, diamond shares continued weak, and gold- 
mining issues failed to maintain a half-hearted improve- 
ment on Tuesday. Rubber and oil shares attracted little 
attention. 

Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
14, 20, 22, 14, 20, 

1934 1934 1934 
Bongos de Prance 10,735 10,735 10.268 | Weqons ye 77 
ez Canal ......, 19,020 19/200 19,120 | “Chartered” .. =f 
eurs Réunis.. 33 130 a= 


Ss 

ow 135 1 Ford ......cesceees 

Rio Tinto ........... 1,296 1,266 1,270 | De Beers ........ 
Royal Dutch........ 15,700 15,450 15,350 | “* Johnnies” ... 272 


BERLIN 

After a decline in quotations early last week, shares were 
firm, but material advances were confined to certain 
favourites, in particular paper and pulp shares. . Among 
steel issues Mannesmann was bought, but Hoesch sharply 
reacted. Reichsbank advanced four points. On a rumour 
that the system by which foreign currency securities may 
be exchanged against dollar bonds would be changed, Con- 
tinental Linoleum, Compania Hispaniola, 1.G. Chemie, 
and other issues in this group declined eee, This 
week’s share market opened steady, but on Tuesday 
became weaker but irregular, with a reaction in some pulp 
shares and a sharp advance in Westdeutscher Kaufhof 
(Tietz department stores). Domestic bonds were dull, 
dollar bonds being unchanged or slightly weaker. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
15, 20, 22, 15, c 22, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1994 
Reichsbank ..... 153-75 155-50 154-75 | A. E. G....ecceeee 23-75 25-60 26-10 
D.D. Bank ...... - 64°50 65-75 65-25 
Dessdner sadine (New) 67-00 68-50 68-50 | Siemens & Halskel42-00 144°00 144-50 
dustrie ......... 146-90 147-50 147-00 | A. K. U. ......... 59°50 62°25 61-00 
Norddeutscher Hamburg - Amer. 
Lloyd (New) 29-00 29-00 30-25] (‘‘Hapag New”) 25-00 25-40 25:75 


AMSTERDAM 

Business continued very quiet in all departments of the 
Bourse this week, although a firmer undertone which de- 
veloped in mid-week was a welcome corrective to some wilt- 
ing in prices arising from earlier lack of supporting busi- 
ness. Rubber shares were somewhat firmer on Wednesday, 
and leaders in the industrial market, including Philip's 
Lamps and Unilever, checked a reactionary tendency aS 
the week progressed. Royal Dutch were merely steady on 
Wednesday, while the rest of the oil market continued its 
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dual decline. Sugar shares opened dull, but recovered 

of their fall, but home and Dutch East Indies bonds 

were slightly lower on Tuesday owing to the D.E.I. con- 
German 


version report. loans, after a weak opening, were 
slightly stronger in mid-week trading. 
“+ i? Aug. sr “= > 
1 cn = Steal 1934 1934 
2% Dutcher tot ne at ah 
Spe. 208 2078 207" | Deli Batavia Tob ist i ist 
Paulie ands Ship — Dutch...... 1514 150} 
Union....sssse+« 35  33t 334! Handels Ams ... 169 168} 





CAPITAL ISSUES 





THE new issue market has again been quiescent, though 
there are signs of activity on the horizon. An issue of 
{500,000 3} per cent. stock will shortly be made at par on 
behalf of Stretford Corporation. This is the first venture 
of the Corporation to the London market, and the terms 
are identical with those of recent successful operations by 
corporation borrowers. The lists will open next week for 
an issue of 600,000 5s. shares of Patent Paper Packing 
(Foreign) at par. This company acquires foreign rights in 
a patent process which is being exploited in this country by 
Compressed Paper Packing, whose position vis-a-vis the 
London Stock Exchange Committee was dealt with in our 
issue of August 5, 1933, page 285. The parentheses in the 
title inevitably recall certain features of the 1928 new issue 
boom. The prospectus states that application for permis- 
sion to deal will be made ‘‘ as soon as the directors deem it 
expedient to do so.”’ 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 


By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 
Total recorded, Jan 1 to August 18, 1934, excluding conversions, £115,787,056. 
Total recorded, —— 1 to August 18, 1934, including anion fooonge 


National Savings Certificates.—Net receipts, week ended August 18, 1934, Dr. £50,000. 
Nominal Conver- New First 





Further 
Capital sions Money Payment Liability 


To the Public f 

Nil Nil Nil N Nil Nil 

ee Excluding | 7 on Excluding 
x 
Conversions Conversions versions Con 

Jan. 1 to date— £ £ Whole year— £ £ 
saeidipiianens 290,259,794 115,737,056 1933 ......... 467,921,560 244,780,500 
i scndcscnunis 228,179,605 133,756,640 1932 .....000- 2,699,684,265¢ 188,909,963 
Tl icassceaean 290,659,990 161,915,325 ST eiccasians 114,200,666 102,644,294 
SE esssceaniny 108,351,089 97,474,114 TREP denncaess 693,100,058 369,058,073 

Bat scscessconce 280,698,712 190,577,481 


t This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 34% War Loan. 
Nature of Borrowing 














Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ 
sae ec da 72,097,528 12,356,356 31,283,172 115,737,056 
-— baescnee ne hts cache 120,524,341 7,319,345 5,912,954 133,756,640 
Whole ‘ear— 
iiss ois eek 212,917,900 . 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
BO cekcconessassienaect oes 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 
BU sicceiccct cen 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 — 244,780,500 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
A te 
Capital Price Dealings Cash 
a ll Began —- 
Amount Prrvloudy secooded eR i as 18,790,032 25,004,602 
Lodge ent’s Park), £180,000 439 
Deb. Stk......... ee . » SRN AN 80,000 101 181,800 
Total to date, 1934 ........ccccsssssseceesesecececcere 18,970,032 ist 25,186,402 
Total to date, 1933 .........cecesscesesesececerereseees 25,714,051 27,600,435 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

_ Nell Gwynne (B.M.L.) Mines (no Liability)—Particulars of 
issued capital, 300,000 shares of A. 10s. each. A. Is. paid; 

,000 shares of A. 10s. each allotted to vendors. Company 
acquires from Bendigo Mines mining rights over 250 acres for 
Consideration as above. Development programme is now in 
Preparation. Issue underwritten by vendors, who guarantee 
calls up to 2s. 6d. per share, in consideration of option up to 
August, 1938, over 60,000 shares at 2s. 6d. premium. Calls 
are limited to 6d. per month, and will be made as necessary. 





CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


; Aberthaw and Bristol Channel Cement.—The directors have 
ecided to repay £212,844 6 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock at 105 and to create £300,000 4} per cent. debenture 
Sas mM its place, of which it is proposed to issue £230,000 
orthwith. Holders of 6 per cent. stock may exchange their 
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security at par and receive the premium of £5 per cent. in 
cash, or exchange their holdings, including the premium, at 
the rate of £105 of new stock for each £100 of existing stock. - 


Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, Ltd.—The company and 
its subsidiary, the Anglo-Dutch Utilities Company, Ltd., have 
decided to bring up to date the sinking funds of the debenture 
stocks, which have been in suspense since January 1, 1933, and 
July 1, 1933, respectively. e amounts necessary for the 
redemption of the stocks for the years 1933 and 1934 will be 
paid to the trustees on September Ist. 


Clan Line Steamers.—The directors have considered redemp- 
tion of the 7 per cent. debenture stock at an early date, of 
which {925,000 was outstanding at the end of 1933. To 
provide part of the funds it is proposed to issue 500,000 53 per 
cent. redeemable first ““B’”’ preference shares of {1 each, 
ranking for dividend pari passu with the existing first preference 
shares, together with {£225,000 additional ordinary shares. 
A capital redemption reserve fund will be established, to 
which 14 percent. of the nominal amount of the redeemable 
shares in issue will be carried out of the profits available for 
ordinary dividends. Redemption of the ‘‘B” shares will be 
permissible on various terms to December 31, 1965. 


Tai Tak Plantations.—It is proposed to reduce the capital to 
£145,474, by cancelling 1s. of capital paid up on each of the 
2s. shares numbered 239,483 to 1,330,000, and to consolidate 
the shares into 545,259 ordinary shares of 2s. each. All special 
rights attaching to the preference shares (including all arrears 


of dividend) are to be cancelled, and the shares converted into 
ordinary shares. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Bowmaker, Ltd.—It is proposed to increase the capital of 
the company to £400,000 by the addition of 50,000 6 per cent. 
preference shares of {1 each and 200,000 ordinary shares of 
5s. each. Itis proposed immediately to issue 12,500 preference 
shares of {1 each at 21s. per share, and 50,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each at par. The proceeds of this issue will be used for 
the purpose of financing a subsidiary company, which has 
recently been acquired, to be known as Bowmaker Industrial 
Trust, Ltd. The directors ask that the placing of the new 
capital be left entirely in their hands under the Articles. 


Patent Paper Packing (Foreign), Ltd.—lIssue of 360,000 
ordinary shares of 5s. each at par. Company acquires rights 
of invention of similar name in thirty-one States, excluding 
France and Germany and British Empire, but including 
United States. Applications for acquisition of rights have been 
received from would-be purchasers in twenty-five countries. 
The anticipated return in cash and shares from disposal of 
rights is in excess of £150,000, and potential royalty income 
from American rights is estimated at equivalent to 25 to 40 per 
cent. on the issued capital. Purchase consideration £120,000, 
cash £60,000, and 240,000 ordinary shares. Vendors under- 
write 240,000 shares free of commission. Issue will be made 
Tuesday, August 28th. 


Stretford Corporation.— Underwriting has been completed for 
£500,000 of Stretford Corporation (Lancs.) 3} per cent. stock 
1955-65, at par. 


(Continued on page 374) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Note—Shares with a New Yorh quotation or with definite American interest ave distinguished by italics 


calcula fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of pa’ t, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
In calealatin’ Yaoumable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loes on redemption ; where stocks are t or before a certain date the final date of repaymeons 
taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date the quotation is . The return on ordinary stocks and shares the In 
dividends, account being taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made 


| 
| 




























Year 1934 Rise Price, | Price, Rise 
Year 1933 |} (Jan. 1 to Name of Security Aug. | Aug. | “or Yield Name of Security Aug. | Aug. | "oy 
14, | 21, 14 21 Yield 
ag a 1934 | Fall 1934 | 1934 | Fall 
Low- || High- | Low- 
= a ae British Funds ; i453 aaa aa 
77% | 82 73: emo ecescoceoose 80 803 | + Bank: , 
110% 108 113% 1008 De en 1957 (m | 112% | 1123 349 anges. © 1065 pa. 1S oo +t Ma 
on or eb. " ee 
924]; 98% | 92} || Conversn. 24% 1944-4 9 |... | 214 5 Bank of N. Zealand £1 = 42/6 316 $ 
97 || 1 97% || Do.3 bas oat 101 | 1013 | + 4| 217 8 Beaks of Bag, Stk. nies . + 356 
101¢ | 97§ || 105%) 101 Do, after 1961(s) || 105 | 105 | ... | 3 6 0 Barclay B. (£1) ......... 72/3 | 72/- | —3d| 317 10 
1 11148] 1 Do. 44% 1940-44.. 1 | 111 212 0 ee. em. Sa) 4 1 || 33/6 | 33/6] ... | 214 2 
118§ | 1148 |) 119% | 11 Do, 5% 1944-64 ...... 119 | 119 218 6 oe —3/ 458 
113% | 108 || 1154) 111% || Funding 4% 1960-90 1154 | 115 337 lontreal ($ £39% | £385 | —£1.] 4 9 04 
1 98H || 1003) 9939|| 2% Treasury Bas. 100§ | 100 200 ee ae ae 228x) 228x| ... | 310 S¢ 
1 102 102 36, Treasury Bas, 33-42 1 aa —#/| 218 8 British Overseas A £5 33 | — 800 
110% | 1073 |} 1144) 1 Victory 4% caves 114 | 1144 | +4] 311 OF Chtd. of India (£5)...... 1 153 | + 4 811 
1024%| 97% || 1044| 101 || WarLn 3}%after1952(p)|| 1044 | 1048 | — 4] 3 4 4 Comel. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 13/1§ | 13/14] ... | 3 0 Ile 
824 aera 923 | 924/-%|] 3 5 0 District A £5, £1 pd.... || 77/6 | 77/6| ... | 4 6 0 
101g | 101_ || Austria 3% 1933-53 102 | 102 219 0 Do. B £1 fully paid...... 53/9 | 53/9| ... | 314 2 
72 | GLE || India 24% -...scesseesves 68 | 68 3 13 10 Eng.Scot.&Aust £5,£3pd)| 4 ai —%&| 31011 
B1 | 74 Hl Do. S%..cccccceseoreseee 80 3 14 10 flo gu - | 412 3 
77. Do. 34% csocecvseceseee 93} | 93 315 2 Hong. and S. ($125) ... || $135 |¢135 490 
111 | 102} || 115% | 1088 || Do. 44% 1958-68 ... || 115$ | 115 3 11 10 £5, with £1 59/6 |" 59/9 | +3d| 4 0 § 
1073 | 1 107%} 105 || U.K. & Arg. 4% A(1947)|| 106 | 106 310 1 £20, £24 St] 8 449 
Govis. ‘ Nat ot Eepet fide | Saf | 88/8 | —84] 314 0 
111 | 103 || 1113 | 107% || Australia 5% 1945-75... || 108 | 108 4 2 71] 38% | 34% || 4(a)| 11(d) || Nat. of Egypt £10...... + 319 0 
106 | 101 || 1 1 Canada 4% 1940-60.” 105 | 105 3 6 0 Meg boy fe, 12$pd.|) 4 49 | - 5 20 
114 | 1 115§ | 1138 || Gold Coast 44% 1956... || 114 | 114 311 11 a a oe 14 144]/— #1 427 
116 | 111¢ || 117. | 113 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60... || 115 | 115 3 14 10 : i one 461 | — 3 13 10 
1043 | 1u1 || 1053 | 102% || N.S. Wales 5% 35-55... || 103 | 103 418 6 .<+ oe pd. |) 135 | 135 312 3 
112% | 106 || 111% | 109 || N. Zealand 5% 1946... || 110 | 111 | + 317 8 ccteninster £4, 41 pd. 89/3 | s9/-| —3d| 4 O11 
1073 | 102 || 1 105: 5% we || 107 | 107 319 2 ete a 
1144 | 107% || 114§ | 1112 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75... || 113 | °° 312 1 a i a 78/9 79/4h| +744) 4 18 10 
60 89 tine 4% Resc.1952 $3 4 311 Uni B fp aihd 128 | 12%) + * 41210 
1 994 || 1 100 || Austrian 6% 1923-43... || 101 | 102 | +%| 519 3f inion, £5, £2$ Pd...» || ME] 11x) + 465 
74 | 54 || 85 ot Do. 7% Int. red. by 1957] 714 | 714 10 811 
29} || 51} | 37% || B. Aires (Prov.) 3$%.. 50 71:0 a £1, fully pd.... 28 347 
1154 | 108 || 1143 | 109 7% red. by 1956 || 1 1094 66 5 § I$ Pd. ....06 13§ | 133] —%| 218 2% 
1 204 74% Loan..... 26 912 3¢ Com. Un. £1, fully 10 10¢|— #1 400 
78 | 62 81 | 72% || Brazil5' . 1914... || 78 | 78 6 8 7 Gen. Accident £5, épa 1 18 3 16 10 
27 | 11 16. || Chili 6% (1929) ......... 1 194 woe Lon. & Lane. £5, 31] 31 346 
66 7 China 5% (1912)......... 724 | 73 |+%| 61911 N.Brit.&Mer.£5, om 40 | 40 300 
912 | 67 9 87 Do. 8 {913 Se esis 95 | 95 5 511 posthere 66, 1 pd.. 18 | 18 433 
105 | 96% || 1103 | 101 110 | 110|/+%] 7 8 2 Pham bi fu oo 18} | 18h] ... | 214 Of 
76 9 82t || Danish 3%...........00008 84 311 3 Phoenix £1, fully pd.. 158 | 158] + 2] 31610 
514 76 || Danzig 64% ...... 844 | 84 717 5 tial £1 A ...-..000 324 | 324] ... | 216 0 
1 95% || 1114 | 104 || Egypt Unified 4% 107¢ | 108 | +4] 315 0 Do. £1, with 4s. paid... || 90/- | 90/- 113 3t 
83 | 60 76 || Estonia 7% 1927 ...... 794 | 79% 8 17 10 Royal Ex e (£1).. Si} 8h] ... | 3 510 
1013 | 72 || 105% | 101 6% 1923 ...... 102 | 1 519 3 Royal £1, 10s. paid...... 8 8 | ..]418 
213 || 2 22 || French 4% (British).... || 252 | 26 | +2] 414 10 Insur., {1 fully 4 44 | + | 31110 
100 =. 9. 53_ || German 7% .......0.-00+ 55 = 13 8 10 ya th ty oa 4 4 aan 217 : 
92 Do. 5}% Stg. Bds. 1930 || 41 | 40 | —1 | 14 11 e Assur., iis 
344 23 36 2, Gree 63 Stab. La. ... 33 33 ei sb —- £1 fully pa 18 | 18 212 3t 
1 " (oe oo a a 
58 oat 394 || Hungary 7: me oma 414 | 4th]... i lo-American Deb. .. || 232} | 2323] ... | 4 6 0 
93 | 59 77 || Japenese 54% 1996-65 || 79 | 78 | —1 | 7 7 11 Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... S44] 544] ... | 215 1 
97 | 57 93 | 84 . 6% (1924) red 1959 $ 4/-1)76 5 tlas Electric, etc., £1... || 6/3 | 6/3] ... Nil 
1073 | 95 || 114 | 98 an 4% 1911 Mi | 1 . | 312 8 Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 8/1%} 8/13} ... | 111 0 
63 | 35 || 442 | 25 || Peru 73% 1922 ......... 2 25 se Debenture Corp. Stk.... || 213) 2133 | ... | 413 8 
874 | 69 || 9: 84 || Poland 7%..........-+0++0 913 | 91% 715 3 a a ace 73 | 70 | -3 | 514 8 
29 | 158 15 || Roumania 4%Con.1922 || 16 | 16 a Guardian Investment.. || 125 | 127 | +2 | 318 4° 
101 | 91 |) 11 97 || Swedish 33% 1908...... 113 | 113 320 Indus, and Gen. 222 |222 | .. | 411 
105} | 1003 || 111 | 102 || U.K. & Argentine 1933 Invest. Trust Def. ...... 270 | | 270 4 811 
53% B Certs. on 109 | 109 416 4 oo = ise 4 7 3 
9 
623 | 53 || 703 | 54% || Do. C Certs. O% Max. 69 | 69 4711 oe ts Trust Ord., || 1594x| 434x 434 
73% | 32 53 | 29 || Berlin6% 1932~57...... $2 | 32 am Metropolitan Trust ... || 273 | 273 4711 
116 | 112 |] 117g { 114% || B’mgham 5% 1946-56 || 117 | 117 3 8 0 Nineteen Twenty-eight set 52 © Nil 
116% | 113% || 118¢ | 115% || Bristol 5% 1948-5s..... 117 | 115x| —-2 | 312 2 Nineteen Twenty-nine 364} ... | 21410 
87: 78 1935-45..... 904 | 904 8 14 10 Scottish Investment(5/-)}| 6/3 | 5/- | —1/3| 410 0 
trl | let | se | est | Joao o-Se| ie |e | <2 | 22 Frames corn ede | tit | Yat | ci | 49 8 
1 1 1 1 1 e e eee 
* cast. soveveeeeee | 91¢ | 914 3 510 United States Debenture}| 184% | 1845} ... | 4 6 8 
1 % 1935-52 ...... i 06 613 0 Trasts, 
111% | 107 |] 1083 | 105 || Seine 7% 1935-52 106 | 1 Argentine Land, etc. {1 || 16/3 | 16/3 293 
(Jan 1 to Half- ly Price, | Price,| pice Brit. Nth. Borneo £1... 5/- | 4/9 | —3d Nil 
‘Aug. 21) Di Name of Security “ fue or Yield Brit. S, Atrics 16/- fy pa. ae 2i/- —6d ‘ is : 
’ ° Charterhouse Inv., ee jan 
oot _-|_est % Public Boards C. of London R. Pty. £1 || 16/104] 16/103]... | 414 0 
117g | 110%); 24 | 24 |) Central Elec. 5% 1950-70), 115 | 115 3 14 10 Dalgety £20 £5 pd. : 6 313 Of 
Lonpon PASSENGER Forestal fl sennee 11/103) 11/10} Nil 
TRANSPORT Boarp— Hudson's Bay 1 25/- | 25/- Nil 
1203 | 115 || 2 23 || 44% “ A” 1985-2023... || 1183 | 120 | +14] 313 0 Do. 5% Cum. Pref. £5 5k Nil 
1 124% || 2 2 5% “A” 1985-' 1 1293 | +1 314 4 ava Invest., etc., £1 23/9 | 24/43 113 7 
1103 | 107% || 2 24 || 44% “T.F.A.” 1942-72 || 110 | 110 | ... | 3 2 9 ruvian f Ord. Stk. ... 24 Nil 
1 118 || 2 24 || 5% “ B” 1965-2023 122 | 1224/ +4] 3.16 1 orp. \Pref.Stk.... || 10 | a1 | +1 Nil 
73 3(a) || “C” 1956 or after...... 80x| 80x| ... | 315 3 Primitiva Holdings £1 || 12/- | 12/- 67 
oot 1 1 Met. Wat. Bd.“B"3%|| 93 | 94 | +1 | 3 4 2 Staveley Trust {1 ...... 18/9 | 18/9 | ; 450 
ng | 11 2 2} || Pt.of Lndn.5% 1950-70 || 118 | 118 | ... | 311 4 Sudan Plantations £1... /- | 34/43] —74d 67 
23(b) t{2) G. Western Ord. Stk .. 52}x| 50}x} —2 5 18 10 &o, 
11 il il || L. & N.E’st’n Def. Stk 8 8} | — Nil Barclay Perkins £1 aia 36/- | 37/-|+1/-| 4 6 6 
13 il | Nil || Do. 5% Pref. Ord..... 164 | 16 | — Nil Bass Ratcliff if 93/6 | 96/- | +2/6| 3 6 8 
944 | 80 || 12(c) 24(c) Do. 5% Pref. 1955..... 84 | 84 . | 219 6 Benskins Watford £1... || 63/- | 64/6 | +1/6| 4 0 7 
254 i | N Do. 4% 2nd Pref.Stk. || 32 | 29} | —2 Nil City of Lond. Def. 5/- || 11/3 | 11/3] ... Nil 
193 || Nil | Nil || L.M.S. Ord, Stk. ........ 234 | 22 | -1 Nil Courage Ord. {1 ...... 81/6x| 83/6x| +2/-| 4 6 2 
644 | 41 || Nil | Nil || 4% Pref. Stk. 1923... || 49 | 46 | —3 Nil Distillers Co. Ord. £1... — | 90/- | +1/-| 4 810 
863 | 69H || 24(d) | 14(a) || 4% Pref. Stk. ......... 80}x| 78}x} -2 | 5 111 Sennen 0) On. Sf 117/-|119/-x| +2/-| 4 10 10 
19 il | Nil || Southern Def. Stk. ..... 24 23 | -1 Nil Ind Coope & Allsopp £1|| 84/- | 85/6 | +1/6| 413 6 
90 | 6 1(c) | 3(c) || Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|| 75 | 73 | -—2 | 4 2 2 Meux’s Ord. £1 .......« 42/- | 43/-|+1/-| 4 3 7 
117 | 107% || 2$(a) | 2§(0) || Do. 5% Pref. Stk...... 12x) 112x| ... | 4 9 3 Mitchells & Butlers £1 || 73/6 | 74/- | +6d| 219 5t 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. Ohlsson’s Cape {1 ...... 43/- | 43/-| ... 438 
2 19 || Nil | Nil |] Antofagasta Ord. Stk 243 | 24 | —3 Nil S. African Bws. {1...... 81/- | 83/- | +2/-| 312 3 
1 10 || Nil | Nil || B.A.& PacificOrd. Stic. || 12 123 | ... Nil Taylor Walker 1 || 42/-x| 42/-x| ... | 316 2 
35 | 23% || Nil | Nil || B.A.Gr.Sthn. Ord.Stk. || 30} | 29 | —14 Nil Watney Combe Def. {1 || 62/-x| 62/-x 4 310 
27% | 18% || Nil | Nil |! B.A. Western Ord. Stk. || 23 - Nil Coal and 
23 | 148 || Nil | Nil |'C. Argentine Ord. Stk. || 19 | 18} | — Nil Allied Ironfounders £1 || 38/6 | 38/3 | —3d| 318 2 
15} | 8 || Nil | Nil | C. Uruguay Monte V.... || 10} | 104] ... Nil Amal. Anthracite {1 4/-| 4/-} ... Nil 
184| 123 || Nil | Nil |] Cam. Pacine Com. ($25) || 14 | 14 i Nil Babcock Wilcox {1 ...... 44/-| 44/-| ... | 2140 
84 | 793 ]) 1 1 |] Can, Nat.1927Guar.2% 834 | ... 2711 Hematite (£1) || 3/9] 3/9] ... Nil 
283 | 23¢ |} 2(c) | 2(c) || Costa Rica Ord. Stk..... | 27% | 27] | 7 5 5 Baldwins 4/- ..........+« 3/9| 3/9 Nil 
214 | 12 || Nil | Nil || Entre Rios Ord. Stk.... || 144) 14] —%]| — Nil Bengal Iron £1 .......... -| 5/- Nil 
$34 | 18} || Nil | Nil |} Do. 6% Cum. Pref. Stk]; 22) | 214 | —1 Nil Bolsover Col’ry Ord. £1 || 28/13} 28/13] ... | 419 6 
1 74 || Nil | Nil i 9 | 10 | +4 Nil Brown (John) Ord. 6/- || 4/3| 4/3] ... Nil 
78/13} 58/3 Nil_ || Nitrate Riys. (£10)...... 65/- | 65/-| ... | _ Nil Consett Irom £1 .......00 5/9 | 6/-| +3d) Nil) 
86 t2(a) | t2(b) tk 80 | so/-| ... 0 Cory, William, {1 ...... || 72/6 | 73/14] +734| 4 2 
38/9 | 28 1(a) || Taltal Rly. Ord. £5...... 85)- 35/- 514 3 Long £1 ...... 1/9} 1/9] . Nil 
6 23 | Nil | Nil ll Utd. Ha the 3 i Guest Keen &c. £1 ..... || 15/6 | 15/9 | +3d Nil 
(a) Interim dividend. (0) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. Zealand Currency. (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
) Flat Yleld without allowing for saceotion, ” ield based on dividends totalling 2/7 share. 
(ms) Yield worked on at paron Feb. 1, 1957. 1) Based on interest payment of 24 per cent, (p) Yield worked on redemption at pat on December 1, 1082. 
(e) Yield worked on tion at par on April Ist, 1961. (0) Second in di Accounts in future being made up to September 30. ¢ Free of Income 
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Last two Price, | Price, 934 Last two Price, | Price 
Name of Security Aug. | Aug. Yield 
ae Gan. 1 to Dividends Name of Security | Aus: | Aug 2, 
1934 Aug. Aug. te Yield is Halt Rise ~ 
Year Half- of 14, » Fall : : 
~ Di ; J PS : _ rar 
C) 
Her or |e OY High- [Low | 
est 









































read £1 ene 26/8 a'3 ¢ 
5 , 
. | OND WT o7H ial $0 Amal. Dental bet. £1. || “91s a3 4 
fields £1 ......cccceve Nil 12/9 8/9 t C; tal. £1 coccccee 8/6 519 0 
Nil 315 0 c Me 2 18/6 
8/3 || Nil /3 | 17/9 | 3 Press (10/-) 460 
3/14]| Nil | Nil S14 3H coal we ae fey eed len iin. saree 733 
18/6 || 23(b) | 1 ; Seal ‘= 0 92/9 | 26/6 aie Army oe 5/- + 317 9 
10/6 || Sate) | 120 go 7H sae | ase | faster (eke hn fl dee $33 
13/7] ‘NM | ‘NID | Beso and Partners 10) 414 1] 57, | 2a0 f sane ae Sh | 315 0 
18/0 Hite) | $0) a Jost 5 ant || Barry & Staines Lino... 46/3 Nit 
Mh Nil(e 43 3}) 47/6 il Borax Deferred | ees 18/- 36 
ee AR 217 0} 168 | 11/9 | Na bay ore a | su 
si atl take ris 5} 3° 27/ab sc British Mateb (1 en 35/3 sea 
1 b a : 43) 33/3 2 Amer, 1 10 6 
zi ile a fi’. Me ees British Oxygen {1 7 410 
fe | | ANA * Ni 7,| “4h 28a) ara ey 21/104 ‘= 
22/- | Nill) | t64(c) oa ye'| 17/6 t74(c Cotte Meee a. on 280 
$324°| Nil | Nil 213 0 Ht st ze 246 manatee = 218 6 
Bh) ee | Bi 8/4 23 FY BR) a | | lees “s 
1441 9/104 4(c) | 4(c) || Vickers (6/8) ........ . °< i] 54/4 = < Kc Eastwoods Ord. B ae aN i 
28/3 c a) Iron & Sti sere 17/- ) Ever ResdyCa Sie ne || 28/6 37 2 
- | (a) | 10(6) || Whitehead 5 0 0 fo aheey as al ggm 29/6 3 
” Wool Ds 5s, . Nil Ht Seo | ery 10(c) Finlay (James) & Co. fi || 73/- 214 2 
4/741 S() | §(@ || B. Ctn. Wool Ds 5 .. Nil Ht Soi | 25 a Finlay (James) & Co. {1 82/6 su 3 
ory ha | Be 1 Nil _ |] 82/- | 50/- = Gaumont-Brit. (10 24 Ps see 
tog Na | Na . a 4 8 ot eat! ‘gee Ze ee ees ta 20 
"aetl| Na | Na Jrand P tei). || e9/s'| 68 2 10 10 }} Lois 02/6 74(0 (SA) 15) Ord i ans 
2pm | ate tPCT Comte, J, on Pe (Et) ‘Ni || 8/44 5/6 | Ait ee main a/ox 4 811 
a P| ee Sah "Sg pac aoa) “tl | heen saa: |" iv 
3 || Nil | Nil 9 3 0 5 ee 7/— 
gaa] Nit | Nu 49 31 Soe | Sule 24te Chomical Def (0/-)" || °9/1¢ ‘wi? 
- |! Nil(c) | 5(c Nil - |] Nile Tapert Snekeg Onset || 10/8 1 
26/9 || "aus | 3 . 4,5 oO isl afta Nilte Sepestel Seaatiy, O 64x ad Nl 
7/9 a(a) secccecccccs + Div. 7% 15/- 10/3 +13} Imperial T “a $1 Nil 
$10(c) 514 § |29/108)1 i International H $2 a 
41/3 Trane rel ikl se) weet send meee e254 sis 2 
25/9 || 500) | ote 2 4731 Soa] Soon ects peneten's m. {1 i = 5 40 
4 28/- %Cm"*A” P££1 516 6 
"| 8 | a 133 SS) an ars. teeae At | Si ii 8 
ésaq| 80/6 Sa), 199 inson | 3 Ni |] des 77/103 Loe yer sess sad 414 6 
“2/it| NA | Nit || Sogtisn Blectrte fin 419 Of ..7| 6 Manbre and Garisa fi 230/- | 2 113 5 
4616 mi rita) | 22440) 411 § lostieal tey/6 Maypole Dairy 2/-..--. || 2/104 313 2 
73(@) 2h 411 3, 2/74 inchin Johnson 10/-... 15 7 
Bit] | | emg nee 8 as se (Poet a. ni 
22 ‘ss 94 ; 4 
316 211 oF {9 itt & Sons Ord. £1 ||106/3 4 12 10 
# a | Nil ? 10 102/6 Sait Union £1 a sensansie rh 5 8 2 
iss 3 ; a) 4 2 St ote | ae 8} aah. 2a/t 4 0 o 
pt | See | en ee Se. 0. 7/3 Def, £1...... t41 
- | 3 a) || City 313 Off 25/9 | 1 iti 13/-x : 
a aig) | 4 2,3 5 20s" 12/10} 45200) t5{«) || Sears aha Bodegs Zi, 20/- * Nit 
salt i ae — eupeeeece : = : 22/6 19/3 Slaters & . Meat £1 set 5 0 te 
i] SA@ 17/6 | 11/ a—<* TD scosaetes 6 3 
40 || 2), | 244) || Lancashire Electric £1. 314 8 55/- Spillers Ord. 61 i. | 47/- = 
49/- 70) a) 23S 53/44 36/- Swed Match B. (b. 25) os 433 
34/6 3 } atte a0 off ual es Tate and Lyle f1......... 3 411 
87/104/30/1 04) 24(a ‘ 3 9 oi] 95/6 | aos illing, Thos., #1... ‘ 57/6 318 0 
$8/- 8(c) | Sic) || Scottish Power {1....... 104/6 oof ae 45/- 214 0 
5 /— b) | 2: a) Gu ate S See G _ 460 53/6 41/103 Unilever £1.. eeccercoces ~ 61/6 4 0 
2 / 2 ( ) Imp. Continental Stk. 0 26/6 18/13 United £ cece 19/43 Nil 
19S (a) 0) Newc.-on- fl soveee 48 62/103} 54/- United Molasses 6/8..... 19 313 7 
24/9 sti} atic} ‘ropoltas we ” 27/6 | 14/10} Gene (South) Ord £1); 103/9 417 
129 b) | 2¢(a) || S. Telegraphs, &c. Nie Hue 20) alipaper Mirs. Det £1 sa/e 415 6 
| | a rH ol ae |e piraureieu! as he 
ii P W. : 
754 | 64 28(0 28(c) 416 Off 111/-| 91/9 tiie as. 32). ui . 
40 32% || 20 b) tl Off 82/6 | 16 ous Goldfields (4/-) ine 310 2f 
83/- | 26/6 || 24/6) | 5( <10 off 47/- | 286 Burma Corp. (is. tI 13 a on 
3716 | 30/6 || 36) | 23(a) ‘Ni "3/8 | ‘3° Bosna MK | ai 4126 
Pal ate | 39 |e “MY effet Gone Glas of Ai fi | 778 su 8 
20/9 b a) Secccccccccocce Nil 83; “ ti v= 1 
sia 21/3 | eae Ni $18 5} 26/3 | 14 ame ee oe eas 
a | gile | Ni a ..7 Geld ft sagaenpee a 519 6 
1a} 26/3 |] Foy | AALS) |] EERE ID EE eveeverseoee 6 v 1 Seenpacele 7 4 
88/113 = “ c 3% 6H] 71/3| 52/3 Ske View andi Star 4 ae Nil ; 
15/3 | 7 fl] Nil | NUL || Napier Sf-s.csssessnsesee Na figs 10/8 Malayan Tia sya 227. || aye 1012 8 
rH 75/10 15), xi ad off 29/4 za/i0 er 23/6 318 
26 7 13/- 5(c) Nille' eecccccccscccccccs 24/9 isy- Mount L £1 aoe 9/9 Nil 
a8 | 43)- 150 | 15) ee 8 ae Consol 10/-|| 12/6 Nil 
8/44) 4/6 || wi il ae Nil ng : cop. fl save y Nil 
2#/- | 14/9 |} 3(¢ ee ew ea Nil ait] 13 Re Gatebe Gio tk | 206 Nil 
ns Tat Nil | Nil Nil mm — S. ——s nay soe se? 
Nil 18/— — Siamese Tio i secccccee v 
a) ae] me | ool oa | 2 eon | ak oT 
31/3 16/9 Nil Nil || Bah Lias £1 ..........000. Nil _ a Union Corp 1 yy: Pa) 136/3 ‘ 2 6 
25§ || 5(a) | 10(d) 319 2} 14 52/- Wiluna tion 16/-... || 30/- 
21/6 | 12/6 |! Nil(c) | Nil(c) ie Tea £lis.cccc.0e 5 0 O|f 66/6 eet Zinc Corpora 
6 | 4o)- Cy | fy cr 60) 4 2 Off 35/—_| 26) FIXED AND OTHER TRUSTS 
— a oe 
61/- | 51) 10(6) || Jokai (Assam) £1 ..... 12 10 managers :— Compared 
asia! el | Ra? | 194 " Nil Latest poten, 20 exgeies by sae Name | a fia | mu 
aie | 28/8) NO | 4 ed TET 
a , ug. 7 74-19; eee 
1 2 Nill 30) seeee 5 710 20/9-21/9 oe a en Go an ania ty “— 
-_ 616 2 pire*“A™| 2o/e-219 |“ Trives, Gas & Elec. 14/14-14/104) 
16/84] 12/6 || 34(c) 3c) “gq | 3 4 10 GBeitioh Empise “A 9/9-10/3x) ered + 
Se nt 740 | 74 || anglo-Persan £1 a |satesletnenl ° ten ° Mimi Gecendl””. iseae | eo 20/9-21/9 x 
: itish Industries / +3d |] Do., 8B cccceceeee 18/3-19/3x |} —3d 
rat 22/3 |!22 (0) |12 a) Niiacssisineacincmainin 7 103] +3d Nil cron spe 20/9-21/9 es hs yp coreneeees 19/3-20/3 ale 
16/- 9/43 1 Nil . 3/ + 81/3 10 1 First British ........ 20/9 +3d Do., “D nen 22/—-23/3 +d 
5/74 3/6 il urmab Oil £1 eccccccce I: 4d . Prov. “A” .. 19/9- / Re sicocsoceiescccs 25/9-26/x3 +3d 
nis 75174 Sta) 17405 as 2 ae ~ nea | ary Sao 21/9-22/6 | +43d 
12 6 Nil N ste eee i oo 9-19 3 +3d Tb FICISD 2.0000. oa 
rh a4 2i(c) fer 100)... || | 208 a $ ilt-edged............ 18/9-19/ od Trestot Lesurance 
SPH | See casacac i [eH S| Sak) 3 8 fete se h) Ex rights. 
4) 43/9 |t74 é the rinidad La a 's dividend, viz., 12} take Gites on'® dividesd of 
47/6 | 10 Bl Vote Oe ree ft i Yises worteed on Inst yose’s dividend, via.» 13) pr cent, 6 
39/73! 33/9 a)! 5 yearly dividends, ( Dividend for 15 months yield 
¢) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, pean ome: 5% free of tax. — (m) 
(can diviend. accretions. Ont dag 
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(Continued from page 371) 


CALLS DUE AUGUST 27 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1934 
The grand total of calls falling duein August, 1934, io £8,887, _*. 
which compares with {7,270,599 which fell due in August, 1 


The following calls fall due from August 20, 1934, to August 25, 1984, 
inclusive :— 





Nominal 

Amount 
amount Compan 
of Stock y of Call 


Wh Maki 
payable Paid 











1 Allansons Stores (50,000 6% t 10/- : 
fi. Anglo Java Rubber (7, 356950 shaves, caedited f- | Aug.31] All 


i cateelaciitatedeeemnmniehiianmmaieaiah 1d. | Aug.31] 114. 

















fl British A Aluminium (998,966 ord. at 27s. 6d.).. 8/- Sept. 1 s and 
£1 Do. ——_ 6% cum. pref. at 7” 
a uhenassihatenshnel 7/6 | Sept. 1| 13/- and 
4/6 pm. 
Stock Do. (£1, Lann.ne 4% deb. stk. ’ - F 
5/- | Burtol Cleaners (760,000 ord. at par) ........... Yh Sent i} “an” 
£1 wa nee nee poirot 1 ae “ 
Stock St (Govt. of Dom. of) (£10,000,000 34% - ” 
Stock | Carlton Maint (910,900 445, sti at Giaay%) | fo0e, | ANE 33) At 
fi | East st Java Rubber (99,995 shares, credited 16/— =e 
2/6 Gad SS Coassendinn tii eveeees 000,000 shares seeseeee ea. seeccee ) 6 4 2 a 
at ares al > 
rs i (John) and =? (117, 956 5% Ist ook ” 
litter cec nieeeceidtiaticeneiahs 15/- |Sept.1] All 
Stock Piccadilly Hotel, Ltd. (£200,000 4% deb. stk., 
ie aerate ed Racal £90% | Aug.31] All 
2/6 Rhodssia “Minerals (394,494 shares, with opt. 
IE IID cnsnanepesvensnocosrsesnnncusounimiereesecevest I/- | Sept. 1 All 
Stock sated G tion (£1,000,000 34% stk, at aint Lene 
2/- | Sempah Rubber (partly-paid shares)... | “1d.” Aug. 27 one 
fi —_ Areas een eee ,500 ord., at 22/-)... 11/- | Aug. 31 All 
Stock Sout *, ee 50,000 34% stk., at toll Seen on 
Stock | Stewarts and Liss id (Z885,506 de sac, aaa sna Ha 
pegehbeeeenenshebe breeeunbhinebbeemennbeneeeee ug. 31 50 
Stock steckgert Corporati 50,000 33% stk. at si 
£100% en calesiiid we oe ws £50% | Aug.31| All 
LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
I Amt. Pri , Pri > 
Stock or Share price | paid | Aug. 15, 1934 | Aug. 22, 1934 
Airspeed (1934 Pret, Ord. 5/- ail 5/-| 2/6] 9d-1/- 1/—1/3 
Aneeehe Mentos 5% Deb. r ab 108 ss to rey ¥ 
Argentine 4% ......0-seeeesessserreeeenee 93 oe 903-903 
British Aluminium Ord. .................. 27/6 | 11/6 | 7$d-43d dis 74d-4}d dis 
Do. do. 6% Cum. Pref. ... | 24/6| 10/-| 444-7 afod 
British Ropes 44%, — ae 5 ed mi 604-100 1004-101 
Brookes (W. J.) and Sons Ord. $/. it 6/3-6/6 
6% Cum. Pref. fi] ... | |. 21/3-21/6 21/.21/6 
tl Clemens Bf ins pepenosssebpooenes 5/- 1a Pes pa anh 04d 
cai Wo 105804 ee | 8 gy | Hd pm | if-lt pm 
ca Main Colliery 44% Deb. ...... 102 27 1-4 dis 1-4 7 
Criterion Restaurants 4% b+ seeswenil 98. 10 + dis—par + di 
Dale (John) 5$% Pref. ..........0000c0-0004 an dae 20/9-21/3 30/9-21/3 
Gold Ex. and Finance Aust. Ord. ...... 10/- 5/- 4/6-5/- pm 4/—4/6 pm 
Greenwood — 1934, Ord. . 5/- | Fy pd 7/44-7/7 8/6-9/- 
Do. 54% Pref. | 5/-|Fypd| 22/—22/ 22/3-22/9 
Griffiths Hughes POPE. cesesessess satel ie 39/9-40/9 | 39/10}-40/44 
croeicamet Gera | S| ie) Meaee | Melee 
venor ~ les 
Do. 5% Deb. | 100 Fy Sheet re! 


98}-99x 
Ideal Boilers & Radistors 5% Pref. {1 | 20/6 | 10/6 1}d-3d pm Se 
de sb 22/9-23/9 


/3-1/ 

F 20/9-21/6 20/10}-21/3 
lo/- Feed u/oy-tg 4 ene 
10/- | Fy pd 6-15/- 14/3-14/9 
5/- | Fy pd sat SIT s/o 8 it 








63/6-64/6 pm 
5 ca we | 6/73-7/1 6/6-7/- 
Mayfair and Gen. Prop. 5% Deb. ...... 100 15 " tpn | 1 te = 
Mount Morgan 5/— ...........ceseeeeeeeeee 7/6 | Fy pd /6-21/- 2h oe 
New Machavie Gold .................ss00008 5/- | Fy pa 12/—12/6 (s/o-14/3 
New Zealand 33% — piemannneeeis 100 at + * pm 
Pitman (Sir I.) 54% Pref Seepueebebbeeneien 21/6 | Fy 6-24/- 23/6-24/- 
Powell E . Ord. S/— .........008 20/9 | 4/- | 103d-43d dis 9d-3d dis 
Reed (Austin) 5% “A” Pref. ......... - oa 21/—21/6 21/6-22/- 
Salford 33%, 1954-64 100 5 + dis-} pm 
2/- 2/- a pg 3/—3/3 

" 100 24-34% 

S. African 21/- | Fy 27/—27/6 
. 33%, 1955-65 973 pm 
Stanton Iron. New 63% Pref. {1 ...... 25/- | 10/- ies 7 _—_ 1/3-1/9 pm 
Stewarts and Lloyds 4% Deb. ......... 100 25 pm 23-2 pm 
Stockport 33%, 1954-64 ........c00sceee0 100 50 —% pm tk-% pm 
Thistle Etna Gold ......................... S/- | 2/- 1/3-9d dis 1/3-9d dis 

ae a a pepevececsoonenses 933 | 20 int 1-1} 
t “B” Ord. 10/- | ... | Fypd|  37/ 1K} 38/ '9 
Uatted se EB envencnesnsonpenescnccnssesees as Fy ypd 21/6-22/3 21/6-22/6 
Watends lines (en Er Picwrensossonnes 5/- | F 4/9-5/3 5/44-S/1 
Welsh Ase. Col Ass. Co ee ee Pref. fi | at ype 19/189 i 178 
semveseos is 
West (Butcher) Ord puppnpnonpeenennesnb 12/6 Fy pd 10/3-10/9 11/9-12/3 
6% E seneniasnans es 21/—21/9 21/6-22/6 











REPORTS AND NOTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W&M. BEARDMORE AND COMPANY, LTD.—It is officially announced 
that by arrangement with National Shipbuilders Security, Ltd., 
Messrs. Wm. Beardmore and Company, Ltd., will cease to build 
main propelling machinery for ships when their present contracts 


at Dalmuir have been completed, towards the end of next year. 
This arrangement does not in any way affect the other industries 
which are still to be carried on in the company’s establishment at 
Dalmuir. 


BRANDEIS, GOLDSCHMIDT AND COMPANY.—For family reasons 
it has been decided to convert this business, which has been carried 
on since 1873 under the style of Brandeis, Goldschmidt and 
Company into a private limited company retaining the name of 
Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company, Ltd. The capital will be 
£600,000 and the management and conduct of the company will 
remain the same. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LTD. (Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa.)—A cablegram has been received from the Head Office in 
Johannesburg, stating that subject to the a nee of the Govern- 
ment, the Board has accepted an offer by The South African Land 
and Exploration Company, Limited, to purchase 715 claims on the 
Company’s Witpoort Section, for a consideration of 250,000 shares 
in South African Land and Exploration Company, Limited. The 
claims are situated to the south-east of a line starting from the 
north beacon of the South African Land Company’s area and drawn 
at right angles to its north-eastern boundary. 


RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN, LIMITED.—It is announced that 
83-8 per cent. in value of the outside shareholders in its su 
the Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Company, Ltd., have accepted 
the offer to purchase their shares for shares in Rhodesian Anglo 
American, Ltd. The directors are aware of further acceptances 
in transit from abroad and these will be considered upon arrival. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Rate Annum, except 
ree Lads % or Stated Dividend for 
in Cash Whole Years 
* Interim div. f Final div. 
Name of Company In ad 
Interim | Date of Final Latest | Previous 
or Pay- | Comparison Year | Year 
Final ment with 
Last Year 


eweccecccveeosceee 


eeerercccccoees 


seeccescesccevesceces 












Hurst, Nelson and Co. .......... ee 
Industrial ee = Investment 


Bi wy its 





ae i 
OE Co tI (tive Form Boot) se $ 
ohn bn Barker and ERP weer Nears a 
ohn Lysaght  ............ssceceseeees 
ohn oi and - samanniniie ele = 
M. B. Foster and Sons ..........) 4 2 
Melbourne Biectric 8% Ist Pref.” ae 
North-Eastern Electric 23° one 
Pa Simons and Co. tt 24 
Planters Stores and Agency =o 5 
BSCS ....cccccescccccsccee 2 oe 
s ( Peovcssnesvessevenensence “ 
Peval B and Sons 5* ove 
Ri rewery, eee 
Scottish General Investment 6 
Scottish Western Investment oxo 
Sheffield Gas ..........ccscsscseeseseeee oe 
Short’s 6% Pref. Ord. .............2+ see 
Stephen Smith and Co. ............ 4 124 
Toogood and Sons ..........ss000«. 2 
— Investment Trust 5% 
Tyne Fes Shipping 5 
United River Plate Telephone . 5 


t Tax free. 
Group Untts Investuent Trust, Ltp.—The company announces income and right 
distribution for half-year ended une 30, 1934, on the following 974; 
a ey 9-03d. ; * Deposit Re sane" (Second Series), 6-975 
Rand Certificates, Rights, 1 


dividend, 5-72d.; and 51d. 


Britisn Euptre Fixep Trust “ B” Certiricares.—The first half-yearly distribution 
will be paid to holders on September Ist at the rate of 2-4288d. per sub-unit, fs 
tax, in respect of dividends received by y the Trust for the half-yearly period ended 

of 


tLL1am Houiins anp Company, Ltp.—Pending the y the 
of the Shareholders’ Consultative Committee, it is not —_ Se 
interim quarterly . tae cumulative Miveguetanane GaP 
1934, until the results of the current year have been ascertained. 


go ct OC th. =e 


f p> 


fab Ole ! 


Ske 


August 25, 1934 
COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


INITIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of the Initial Services, 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr A. P. Bigelow (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The trading 
profit is approximately £11,000 greater than that of the previous 
year, being £222,566 os. od., against {211,483 10s. 8d. Owing 
to the lower rates of interest receivable on cash balances and 
gilt-edged investments, the interest figure shows a reduction of 
nearly £2,500, so that the profit carried to the balance sheet is 
£219,792 6s. 3d., as against £210,937 6s. 2d. for the previous year, 
an increase of nearly £9,000. The only substantial alterations in 
the balance sheet on the assets side are the increase in ‘‘ Invest- 
ments in subsidiary companies ’’ by £90,000, to £255,000, and 
the reduction of ‘‘ Amounts due by subsidiary companies ’’ from 
£30,521 19s. 9d., to £1,630 2s. 5d. The directors decided to 
increase the capital of your main subsidiary company, Initial 
Laundry, Limited. This additional capital has enabled us to 
acquire laundries in centres where we considered it advisable to 
handle our own work, and where previously it had been con- 
tracted out. 

We are satisfied that the further funds invested will prove 
remunerative, and will increase the efficiency of the organisation. 

We now come to the profits available for distribution. The 
balance brought forward from last year was {20,034 12s. 7d., 
to which must be added the net profit for the year of 
{219,792 6s. 3d., giving a total of £239,826 18s. rod. The 
directors propose to transfer £10,000 to general reserve, increasing 
that account to £200,000, and to utilise a further sum of £40,000 
to write down the item of goodwill from {£200,000 to £160,000. 
The directors recommend that a final dividend be paid on the 
ordinary shares of 1s. 8d. per share, less tax, payable on October 
ist, and we shall have £20,154 3s. 1d. to carry forward, as com- 
pared with {20,034 12s. 7d. brought in. 

At recent meetings, when dealing with our profits, which for 
the previous two or three years had remained almost stationary, 
I explained that our business is one which does not show violent 
fluctuations in its results, and which responds slowly to either 
depressed or buoyant conditions of trade. 

I hope that if conditions continue to be favourable during the 
coming year, we shall be able to show even more satisfactory 
results. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
The total revenue for the week ended Anant 18, 
1934, amounted to {12,908,000, against ordinary ture of 
£8,728,000. After allowing for a decrease in Exchequer Balances 
of {344,879 the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the National Debt by £4,525,000 to approximately {£8,070 








millions.* 
(000’s omitted) & 
T TBE. .ccccccgecccccccescoepocoscocoocccececcseceoccoecee - 
Public Departmen VANCES .....0000 wcecccccccccoocococce - 3, 
National vings Certificates wrccccccccccccccoccooscoeccoss - a0 
N. Atlantic Shipping Issues ...........0....cccccssessssceee -- 
— 4525 
® Including millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund 
a for Statutory Sinking Funds. = 
A complete analysis of the a te position of the National 
Debt at June 30, 1934, appeared in the Economist of July 7. 
Total Receipts into the Exchequer 


Ceeccvccecccccccos 
SPeeerccccccccccccccosos 
eercccccce 


Seererececcesccsoooooces 












BOWE wccccsceescoes 
ci Re Se oe sia <n 
CustOMs....csesccsecscsesenessee 2,680,000 
Pilnnnstensmmsemencaen, 0,000 40,000,000 42,040,000] 6,000,000] 6, 021,000 

alCutems extttoas f 
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RECORD 
BONUS 

















WHOLE - LIFE BONUS 
INCREASED to: O/ . 
per annum . : 45/- yo 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


BONUS MAINTAINED 
at: per annum . 40 /- % 


INTERIM BONUS, 1934, 
same rates 


CARRY FORWARD INCREASED 
from £483,159 to £674,364 





THE 


LIVERPOOL « LONDON « GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


London : 
(Chief Office) 1, Cornhill, £.C.3. 





Head Office : 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 








Total Receipts into the Exchequer 





84,718,000] 26,787,000} 26,311,000] 2,587,000} 2,101,000 
244,792,371)|248,631 ,767115,494,885] 16,753,676 








Total =e out of the Exchequer 
Estimate to meet payments 
for the year’ 





EXPENDITURE (including | April 1, Agen 1, = Week 
Supple- 1934, to 


ended 
Grants) Aug. 18, Aug. 1, Agi 18, | Aug. ug 19, 


Peerccccccccecccccccesce 


Payments to U.S.A. Govt..... 


Total (excluding  Self- 
Delsacns Benenden 
SELF-BALANCING 

EXPENDITURE 


Socccccccccccccocs 








The aggregate revenue and expenditure to August 18, 1934, is 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1934-35, Aprit 1, 1934, To AucGusr 18, 1934 








(000’s omitted) 
£ é 
Expenditure ..............0...se0- cose §264,547 1 Revenue .......cccccccocossccscosccsocces 6,005 
Increase in balances .............+<. aH Grow increase a bocsowing £8,771" 
New Sin ‘co cccccccceces 1,615° 
264,561 264,561 


e SEE oe eante renee 
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POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT 


Aug. 19, °83 Mar.31,°384 Aug. 18,°S4 Aug. 18, °34 
Ways and Means Advances Out- £ £ £ £ 


ergngrovcvcosesccesscocscooes 23,550 900,000 28,550,000 — 3,650,000 
oy Bills outstanding...... 986 "338,000 790,810,000 831,340, — 800,000 
Total Floating Debt ............ 1,009,885,000 844,710,000 859,890,000 — 4,450,000 


® Includes £2,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
sorted of the ensant 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for £35,000,000 in Treasury bills were opened on 
August 17, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £58,565,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months, dated 
Monday to Friday, at £99 16s. 1d., about 63 per cent., and above 
in full ; Saturday, at £99 16s. 2d., and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 15s. 5- 6d. The amount allotted was 
£30,000,000. The following table shows the weekly record at 
various dates :— 




















Total Amount A 
| Applications Allotted Rate % 
s. d. 
50,320 38,006,000 f 8 4 
61,860,000 43,950,000 2 3 3-73 
59,945,000 45,000,000 0 16 11-82 
100,325,000 50,000,000 O 16 11°24 
73,830,000 45,000,000 0 16 10-84 
83,890,000 42,000,000 010 4-85 
100,450,000 45,000,000 012 9-98 
76,260,000 30,000,000 0 18 11°5 
80,390,000 38,000,000 017 9-01 
62,745,000 $2,000,000 016 4:14 
59,570,000 31,220,000 015 0°14 
‘ 35,000,000 013 9-92 
7,695,000 | 37,000,000 | 014 4-76 
58,340,000 31,000,000 O 14 11-06 
35,000,000 58,565,000 30,000,000 015 5-60 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | om 
f 
Week ended August 4, 1934 ...... wocccococcovesccoscos: ooo 740,659 596,527 
Week ended August 11, 1934 ...... .....cscccccccscerceeee 505,847 404,678 
February, 1916, to August ll, ill coticneneieuniais 1,194,086,402 940,878,872 











At the end of July, 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£388,593,938. 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 22nd, 1934 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Circulation 379,870,805 | Other Govenommeet Sccaritios -31.9f5.100 
in Banking Department ...... 72,306,655 | Other Securities ............ - 627,521 
Silver Coin .......c.cccsees eee. 9,961,858 

Amount of Fid: Issue... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bu ecooee 191 191,676,960 
451,676,960 451,676,960 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
atin Gymt eunesebnnnnn - on sks 000 | Government Securities ...... 84,564,709 
eoegvoscccoeseneceses eoecee 2,598 Other Securities :— 
— Deposits® eveveevesesecscses 37 50, 340 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances... {5,770,557 

gra. Securities ... £10,283 . 
Other Accounts 35701 068 16,054,392 
——————_ 117,801,210 | Notes ..............c.ccccseee esoee 72,306,665 
7-day and Other Bills .......... = 5,575 ry and Silver Coin ....... a 539,967 
173,405,723 173,405,723 

° Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
vidend Accounts. 
Amount, Inc. or Dec. on } Inc. or Dec. 

Both Departments August 22, 1934] Last Week Let Yer 











Note circulation.... £ £ 
Public deposits sen — 4,738,322 + 4,814,367 
Bankers’ ~ ts + — = + 5,150,486 
— 7,359, — 8,443,678 
Seven-day bills — 1,022,611 | — 6,699, 
Total outside liabilities. 575 - + 4,245 
Capital and rest .........cccccccssssscesee wd + = — 5,174,243 
»209, 4,22 
Senne _ and securities ...... Z ; : . 
Discounts VANCES.....ccccecceeeee 340,515,330 + 632,086 913,740 
a securities ap cerarnen pocccce nares + 263,737 i 4 288, 987 
ver coin in issue department ...... 911,356 _ 70,056 — 2,226, 
Coin and bullion (bank's teserves) ... 192" z6e27 _ 51,771 - 4 
16,927 26, 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking | ————________ : = = 7iep0s 
IIIT, ncnccnensenssennecsusenennen> 72,846,622 4,765,2 - 
of reserve to outside liae |—————______ 3 = a 
ities— 
(a) Banking Department only 
DD wunenpnesseoencen 46-9% + 1:5% + 0°-4% 


(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (“‘ reserve ratio’) ...... 36-0% ai + 0-5% 


























August 25, 1934 
(000’s omitted) 
——— —— Department Gold in og 

Date Other | out of dj 

om =. Deposits Bank 
1984 € £ £ € 

July 18 - gas‘ke0 20,644 | 96,881 | 35,809 56 in 3 

», 25) 451,580 | 383,949 | 10,999 | 104,788 | 36,003 Nil 3 

Aug. 1 451,621 | 889,310 | 11,860 | '96,507 | 36.927 “iin | 3 

» 8 | 451,677 | 392,806 | 23,883 | 82,001 | 35,660 Sin | 2 

” 15 | 451,677 | 384,109 | 23,496 | 89,459 | 36,724 Nil 2 

” 921 451,677 | 379,370 | 37,993 | 982,099 | 35,702 Nil 3 

(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department | Both Depts. Banking Department 
Gold Coin Die- 

Date Other Govt, Other and 
Debt and | Securi- | £24 Bullion | securi. | Counts &| Securt- | the “ Pro- 
Securities} ties Ratio ties ons ties postica 

"934 

July 18 256,420 df, sss? anes 124s eshiso 

Aug. “| 256205 | 241 en|s 3s 65,467 | 7.552 | 10,746 | 68,208 144 

_ 8| 255,793 | 742 6,985 | 10,073 | 59,381 | 41 

* 15) 255,744 | 842 1sz 190 Pretty 5,507 | 10,139 | 63,081 

* 221 256,011 | 627 | 192,217 3 84,505 | 5,771 | 10,284 | 72,847 





BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 





| Town | Metropouitan| Country | Total 































nary 110 August 8 — 18,788,810 1,084,901 
an‘ coe! ? 9 9 9 
i ‘eek ended August 15.......0. §13. 29. 
Week ended August 22.......0. 526,350 
Total to date, 1984 ........cc.00 19,766,045 1 1,931,298 
Total to date, 1933 ........... one 2 288883 1 ae a Sa meiaes 
+ + 5 + 7 * 
Increase or decrease in 1934 {| * 13- "0% = 61% |= 8:7% | = 124% 
Total for year 19338.........0000 27,714,480 1,656,675 2,766,471 137,626 
Total for year 1932............... | 27, + i + "a + unas Silla 
Increase or decrease in 1933 = 0-4% = o val vee = 0-07% 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
Week ended Fou, 
Aug. 18 Month of July january to 
- J Aug. 18 



















26 
£ £ 
1,560 | 11,527 aise 
397 | 4,123 29,616 
1,182 | 5,012 $8,604 
4,327] ... 160,226 
678 23,985 
926 90,886 
479 20,888 
5,806 197,000 
8,162 316,220 
ace 1,29 1,396 49,223 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 401 14,500 
seca 707 905 27,506 
26,832 | 26,219 | 112,900 994,084 
OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 
NOTE.—The latest return of the State Beak of the U.S.S.B. 
Economist for September 10, 3. Cale in A oat 15, 1933. Can: vet oe. 


Settlements, Dean, Lith Lithuania, 


¢, in August 4 
a Portugal, fo. tin ieee oe August 18. 


Danzig, in August 11. 
US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—lIn $’s (000’s omitted) 






































Aug. 25, ; Aug.1, ; Aug. 8, | Aug. 15, 
1933 1984 1934 1934 
tes on hand 
and due from the Treasury 4,906,010 | 4,929,550 
Total reserves ..........ccceseee 3 833, 060 5,155,900 | 5,173,870 
Total cash reserves  ......s00 243, 580° 225,890 219,960 
Total bills discounted......... 150,140 21,370 20,550 
Bills bought in open market 7,350 5,210 5,200 
Total bills on hand ......... 157,490 26,580 25,750 
Total U.S. Govt. securities. 2,094,010 | 2,431,780 | 2,431,760 
Total bills and securities 253, 2,458,830 | 2,457,980 
Total resources ..........0000 6,571,960 | 8,178,210 134 
LraBILITIEs 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 2,984,980 | 3,078,820 | 3,095,330 
Federal Reserve Bank notes 
in TION... .ceeceeeeee 129,300 33,860 33,180 


2,431,910 | 3,914,810 | 4,059,070 
49,170 159,590 24,590 








656,340 | 4, 293, 250 | 4,292,920 
Capital in and surplus 424,790 "284 (930 J 
Total liabilities ............... 6,571,960 8,178,210 8,134,980 
Ratio of total 
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JEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—In $’s (000’s omitted). = 








Total reserves 
Peel ot nd... 42,860 11,890 11,930 11,650 
Bills one in open market 2,480 1,940 1,930 930 1,850 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 763,350 | 777,750 | 777,750 777,750 | 777,750 
Total bills and securities ... 809,940 | 791,620 | 791,670 791,390 | 791,580 
Deposits Memberbank—is 
ACOOUNE ......cer0c00e. | 1,036,930 | 1,605,980 |1,701,180 | 1,688,710 1,706,740 
Ratio of total res. to . and 


Brace ae TARDS 


oooseesos 995,060 1,773,310 1,791,360 1,796,290 1,820,440 





‘odin tile | | iw |nay | mal mm THE BRANDY WITH A PEDIGREE 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

























. NETHERLANDS BANK—lIn florins (000’s omitted 
& na aqeitedd Positi Aug. 21, | July 30 ; 6,| A on ‘Aug. 20, 
ion, ug. E 3 E 
AssErs May 30,1914] 1994’ | “1984 ‘| 1964 °| - 1834 1983” 
Gold 163,092 | 815,737 | 863,371] 863,396 | 863,396 | 863,396 
fetta sasieniieeninal 655 | 22,690) 23,367| 23,438 | 23,560 
Investmen: ad ” = z 12721 ~~ 26,951} 27,135 26,780 26,383 
Sedeaie acne 4510 | 4501 | 4488 | 4, 253,504 1,961) 1,961] 1,861 | 1,361 
Government ’ 1,206 | 1,296 | 1, 144,855 | 152,155] 146,863 | 145,071 | 144,200 
Due from banks eoccee 1 A, 1,562 1, ILITIES 
Due to banks ......... 8,883 $8,845 8,770 3,766 Notes in circulation | 316,632 | 900,786 | 909,060] 906,504 | 893,452 | 889,906 
Deposits ...........00+. 5,016 |! 133,871 | 179,811! 179,045 | 189,396 | 191,754 
AN RESER ANK—In {’s (000’s omitted ‘ a 
SOUTH AFRIC : as ts f saan A SWISS NATIONAL BANK—In francs (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS 1833 33 ee te3a' | 1984 '|. 1984" en ee eee 
Gold coin and bullion ......... | 16,255 20,988 i be nee? a AssETs “= Aug. 15, July 23, July 31, one: 7, Aug, 1S, 
~~) = GOI seesessscsescsereecee | 171,175 {1,819,556 [1,690,690 [1,642,419 [1,644,628 |1,680 86 
Of which held abroad a 283,034 107, 188 | ‘107,188 | ‘107,188 | ‘117,321 
56 56 58 59 53 aie 5,180 | 11,895] 14,970] 18,392] 22,147 
14,873 | 13,491 | 12,555 | 13,440 | 13,955 ~ 16,479 | 24,924 | 59,039 | 47,986 | 36,397 
sor | 8373 | 833s | 8! a 8279 21,386 | 23,222] 14,897] 12,897] 12,647 
ome 1S — , 103,000 | 67,159 | 69,014| 73,616 | 71,357] 70,218 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 oo 66,204 | 54,575 | 53,686 | 53,633 f 
'880 880 880 880 880 Liasiuitizs 
11,057 | 11,560 | 12,225 11,879 11,230 Notes in circulation .. | 275,925 [1,367,701 |1,311,745 |1,964,182 |1,345,242 |1,321,764 
3,208 3,263 ,084 1,258 2,064 it 33 571,073 | 453,617 | 440,990 } 445,791 | 499, 
23,97) |23,478 | 23,542 | 24,224 | 25,010 





i reserves to BANK OF ITALY—lIn lire (000’s omitted 
liabilities to public ....... .. | 40-6% | 48-83% | 49-9% | 50-2% | 49-58% | 49°1% en — : ay Ta on ae 
1939’ | ~ 1994 | 1994 |~ 1994" | 1934" 
7,013,400} 6,498,100} 6,385,000) 6,962,400] 6,338,000 








IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 
July 2 28, —s 29, July. 6, wet, July 20, July 27, 


Total securities......... | 41,19,56 | 39,10,71 97,98, 74 34,86,74 | 33,41,45 1,772,800} 1 800} 1,772,800) 1,772,800} 1,772,800 
Ways and means ad- 4,578,700] 3,390,700} 3,368,700} 3,290,400} 3,217,600 
VANCES cecceeesecenee ° eee 9,50,00 | 13,50,00 | 14,50,00} 13,50,00 | 11,50,00 385,500] 1,113,300} 970,700} 1,098,600 1,058,600 
LOADS o.ccerccecccceeeee 3,32,63 | 2,36,61 | 2,35,85 | 2,04,58} 2,09,81 | 2,05,78 , 
Cash credits .......c00. | 16,88,02 | 15,77,33 | 15,50,08 | 15,33,57] 15,15,58 | 15,17,66 1,165,700} 1,076,300] 1,076,300] 1,076,300} 1,075,700 
eee ° — 2,35,33 | 32,34,53 | 2,40,11] 2,60,25 a4 1,370,600} 1,385,800} 1,377,600} 1,364,900) 1,382,600 


7 $2, 27,80 22,07 23,16 ‘ 
— 2,52,56 | 2,49,63 | 2,49,73| 2,49,65 | 2,49,83 

















13,250,200| 12,987,300} 12,901,800] 13,330,300|13,274,600 
; 701 | 1888] 19,74] 1849] 12,94 "240,400| 1,321,500] 1,153,100] 843, 
Sees .. | 27,75,70 | 22,14,60 | 20,87,76 | 22,04,51| 24,15,42 | 26,59,74 1,608,500} 1,061,000} 1;150,200| 1,050,200] 1,016,900 
Capital paid up ...... 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50| 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 48-48% | 45-10% | 44-74% | 43- 43-69% 
Leia | go | tae | ee | Sa See | See - 
PPOSITS ......00. »89, ° ,D0, pOl, 00, wd, P i 
Techie | 0 |e i | os | ke | ae 
in ug. ‘ ug. 
inLondon | 816 1,560 | 1,574 | 1,578 | 1,578 1,580 Assets 1933” |” 1994 1936 | “1994' | 1994” 
Cash, etc., at other Gold reserve............ sccsseceesseeee | 250,350 | 276,023 | 276,563 | 277,069 | 277,338 
Banksin London... | 150 se | 144 151 142 100 Government securities—Swedish | 255,285 151,062 | 181,062 | 151,062 | 176,062 
it} not i coe > ’ ? , 
BANK OF FRANCE—In francs (000’s omitted) CUREEVS waseen, ansseatibeiiias 102,480 94715 o4,ens 94,558 94,518 
Aug 18, ) Jayar, ) Ange, | Aug to, ) Aug. 17, sale mle | "2Sae | satsar | set's | ast'30s | st 
Gal rrnnverenn 82,092,549 | 80,252,199 | 80,486,582 | 80,813,729 | 81,317,828 Fabr0ad sseseencesenee sree | 286,487 | 62,253 | 66,558 | 69,529 | 68,952 
asse 


sesssseterssseserenceesesseee | 35,616 | 84,264 | 27,488] 27,365] 27,481 
t deposits ...... | 1,293,904 14,751 12,756 14,271 12,851 Notes in eels 
CC. sesesseeseee | 1,374,402 | 1,140,598 | 1,141,237 | 1,125,817 | 1,124,980 Government 






coos | 509,283 | 558,137 | 611,763 | 590,891 | 580,219 





cee 2/803,562 | 4,248,290 | 3,703,827 | 3,527,701 | 3,460,482 a - Soorsee | soa’ses | sco’see | sestous 
against sec. 
To the State ...... | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
Other advances ... 27722889 3,054,061 3175428 3122'394 3,107,841 BANK OF SPAIN—In pesetas (000’s omitted) 


Bonds, 
Fund 6,436,567 13,404 | 5,913,404 | 5,913,404 | 5,913,404 ‘Aug. 12,1) 21, Jul Aug. Aug. 11, 
Other assets met oe - - - 1033” ise 1900" 108" 1934 


- AssETs may 1 1914 1 
exch.) | 5,352,939 | 4,949,786 | 5,189,664 | 5,324,232 | 5,076,934 GON ..cccccccccscccees 2,259,739 |2,263,863 |2,263,979 poe 2,264,377 


ccvecccccccccesee 728'600 638,640 oa bo 681,656 | 679,062 
Pon, circulation 81,530,318 | 80,809,414 | 81,717,825 | 80,999,733 | 80,470,340 Loans & Discounts | 800,725 /|2,641,880 |2,639,792 |2,577,232 2,568,449 2,515, 501 


soreee 2,981,335 | 3,515,165 | 3,259,258 | 3,429,405 | 4,015,430 Spanish 4% stock... 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344, 475 344,474 | 344,474 
One a eposits eeesee | 18,387,757 | 16,547,309 | 15,502,166 | 16,395,325 Advecs. to 50, 


















502, 16,687,475 reasury | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
one 2,377,054 | 1,901,201 | 2,343,647 | 2,217,025 | 2,041,076 LiaBILitiEs 
Ratio of gold reserve Notes in circulation 901,550 4,817,065 |4,560,525 |4,535,284 |4,617,497 |4,612,498 
tosight liabilities... 1 79-6% | 79-5% 79-9% 80-0% | 80-2% Deposits ..........+.- 477,500 | 918,431 | 829,510 | 905,119 | 884,824 | 836,852 
THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—In schillings (000’s omitted) 
‘Aug. 14, 31 Aug. 7, Aug. 15, “———"Assats | Aug. 15, | July 23, | July 31, | Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, 
—. Assets 1933 1934 ° 1934” Cash reserve— teas” | idea” Iss 1934. ie 
Of wake aes ccsecsecscccceceeee | 270,460 74,874 74,822 74,964 Gold coin and bullion ... 149,697 | 241,478 | 241,525 | 241,567] 241,609 
which deposited abroad ............... 58,545 16,848 16,848 16,973 Foreign exchange......... ‘ 39,039 aa on ia te 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ | 74,284 3,147 3,259 3,296 Other foreign exchange*.... 7,998 | 35,851 | 40,413] 40,805] 35,321 
of exchange and cheques ......... | 3,021,721 | 3,431,105 | 3,336,374 | 3,266,234 Bills discounted............... | 208,705 | 244,621 | 247,816 | 248,290] 253,193 
aaieane scsssceecee | 267,868 | 226,276 | 237,114 | 270,389 Federal debtf ................ | 658,944 | 624,444 | 624, 624,444 | 624,444 
eileen 11,108 ; onnone 9,517 13,328 Liammiiries 
btn , , 68,867 7 Share sesseesecscereceee | 43,200 | 84,960 | 54, 54 54,960 
% $20,315 | 713,464 | 722,013 | 727,053 esos iand cahaens hebdiannee 11,096 11,280 11'280 11280 11,280 
497,477 | 653,623 | 627,850 | 621,412 Notes in circulation ......... | 853,974 | 868,785 | 988,504 | 932,698 | 932/929 
anniek emul ieee oem Deposits .........:esesececseseee 163,405 | 252,856 | 138,121 |. 205,503 | 198,426 
473,1 51 472,797 472,797 472,797 ® In dollar and sterling only. ¢t In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes, 
3,327,901 | 3,768,495 | 9,644,962 | 3,594,312 _ : 
352/959 e49.027 e2.018 000.443 NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY In Hungarian Peng6 
te isan 104% | ‘a-1% | 3-14% 12-18% panertedrornt 
ASSETS Aug. 15,) July 23,, July 31 ) Aug. 7, ) Aug. 15, 
NATION ANK ina 000’ tted Metal reserve— 1933 |" 1934.'|" 1984 | 194° | 1934"” 
AL B OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000's omitted) Gold coin and bullion...............0.-+- 96,570 | 78,932 | 78,932 | 78,932 | 78,932 
eae a eae Te ee Drafts and BOER asenseeneeneenees 9,920 10,162 12,578 14,108 13,551 
ver Dulllion.........0..se.ceseee ‘i x \ A 
Assers Ma | Ags | Juy, 26] Aug 2, | Aug. 9, | Aug.16, inland bills, warrants and securities......| 442132 | $15,302 | $46,468 | $30,300 | 834°728 
Se wal waitress oat bso 689,940 ,94012,625,555 2,690,280 2,635, 37 2,630, 614 Advances to Treasury... ieee aaa «| 50,279 | 47,450 | 47,450 | 47,400 | 47,400 
Securities........... — ‘ eel enden an crowns 30,000,000°)| 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 
at Laie -- | 697,600 | 746,918] 660,825] 672,473 | 678,773 | 674,059 N Note in ce a Beuicax —s 801,578 a0, is0 963,680 216967 sone 
1 tion ... | 934,150 ‘urrent accoun' CEC. cereeeeee ¥ 1 
Deposits: Govt, nn eee ee eae ete re le eeee Te fees ths Cash certificates teu ecnecrcceesecccccce] cre. (147-722 | 117-728 | 1177722 | 1177728 
——__Other_...... ove 251,797| 188,434! 180,849 | 184,749 | 214,896 -—« ther liabilities ..............-.-.--++20+-+--- 202,904 | 170,645 | 174,121 | 176,183 | 177,497 


(a) In thousand francs, * Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 






26,393 
1,397,855 
2,125,430 

716,235 


currency ... ° 855 25,326 
Discounts and advances ~~ | Ssieoes | 2 136'389 
State notes debt ven | 586179 | 600,693 


Bank notes in —- 5,866,206 | 5,097,777 | 5,220,815 
Check account balances ... 809,062 | 1,134,706 | 926,839 
Other liabilities ............... 292,675 * 290,919 | 329,106 
® Gold previously booked under “ ee 
new 
SATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Aug. 15, | July 31, A Aug. 15, 
Cash reserve : 1883 1 1984" 1834 


1,797,396 | 1,791,601 | 1,800,555 

104,787 | °104,051 | ‘103,804 

2.248437 ae 1 e20'527 1,827,283 
1 ’ v 

1,816,320 | 1,719,306 | 1,719,449 | 1,719,573 


4,270,788 | 4,169,967 | 4,177,168 | 4,151,799 
1,082,527 | 1,160,298 | 1,178,319 | 1,260,994 
1,316,191 865,894 | 861,294 ove 


#99°387 
22/856 





BANK OF GREECE—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 7, uly 15, ly 23, ly 31, ) Aug. 7, 
tes | lath | a thes | atte | atte 

640,507 | 640,507 | 640,507 a 500'507 

2.717 2,702 2,528 
009 | 228,590 | 230,117 


4.258428 4,278,220 | 1,548,506 
2,724,311 | 2,724,212 | 2,714,111 2,714,111 


400,000 | 400,000 | 400,000 
5,140,082 | 5,096,714 | 5,143,389 5,176,935 


6,256,139 | 6,330,338 | 3,523,368 | 3,564,617 
64,986 92,740 107,752 100,080 





CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In £T (000’s omitted) 


— 10, “ete July 26, ) 2 26, Ang, 2, Sy 9, 

Assets 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 1574 746 18,688 18,73 736 1877 778 
22:829 17846 18,347 18,667 19,159 


4,136 4,278 3,971 3,733 
149,264 149,264 149,264 149,263 
$1,111 31,120 $1,127 31,137 
4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 


15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 





evevccccccooscoveccoe 152,505 | 149,264 149,264 149,264 149,263 
lcnans 8,688 8,688 8,688 8688 8,688 
Gight THES ...-000-ceeeeee 29,659 21,791 24,486 22,151 22,688 
BANK OF POLAND—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
A ° 10, 10, ul 20, . 4 
1563.” | “tose” | “‘tgsa” | teen” | A iBee 
472,882 490,614 491,161 491,703 | 492,046 


81,481 44,144 41,376 40,109 41,658 

588,624 $81,858 | 613,777 
112,409 61,920 55,570 64,555 67,783 
91,071 91,662 91,662 91,662 91,657 
90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 





150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 
1,001,890 | 906,981 9,403 | 907,611 913,919 
161,784 190,026 |! 214,959 551 


BANK OF FINLAND—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) 





Position, ; Aug. 15, , July 31,, Aug. 8, | Aug. 15 
AssEts May30,1914| 1983 Ieee y 18" ‘esa 
eect 35,091 | 322,57 


0 | $22,640 | 322,641 627 
1,132,672 |1,287,143 |1,319,281 1,394,004 





Ment securities ..........cs0e00- 21,826 277,548 | 409,417 | 410,321 | 415,026 
Discounts and loans ............ 105,151 906,063 | 855,541 | 849, 790 
LiaBILitigs 
Notes in circulation............... 123,941 [1,058,333 |1,200,064 Ww on 1,177,131 
Deposits at notice...............++ 21,225 321,579 | 433,894 489,888 
BANK OF ESTONIA—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 7,) July 15,) July 23,, July 31,) Aug. 7 
ASsETs 1983 '|” 1994 |” 1994 1934 '| 1994" 
19,240 | 20,484 | 20,489 | 20,490 | 20,494 
713 8,261 8,864 9,114 8,896 
2,044 1,711 1,555 1,576 1,537 
7,592 8,181 7,923 7,749 7,558 
10,722 4,821 5,119 5,594 4,583° 
4,100 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 





som | fs | ts | saaas | sae 
14, f 
Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... 38 3420 


* Includes Ekr. 2,182 guaranteed by the Government. 
BANK OF JAPAN—In yen (000’s omitted) 






Position, july 29, july 7, july 14, , July 21,; July 28, 
une 30,1914] 1983 1934 $34 1934 r 

Gold coin and ' ae 
Other enin’ ani | f 221,820 | 425,070 | 455,752 | 456,050 | 456,417] 456,880 
bullion ...... 50,517 | 47,684 714 14] 47,741 
Discounts ...... 41,740 | 612,810] 595,132 sos'osy sori00 602/606 
Advances ...... 70 52,892 | 82,550] 82.885 84,948 
Govt. = 425,224 | 400,290 | 519,059 | 471,570] 466,276 
Notes .....s00-. 962,270 | 1,179,414 | 1,196,878 | 1,100,910 | 1,097,922] 1,196,272 
Govt. deposits 87,340 | ‘240,175 | ‘206,698 | ‘382'749 ‘Sei '9s0 "323,956 
Other deposits 11,440 84,5231 74,8851 60,8181 61:1 75,311 





47- “52% 62-83% 1 63- "54% 62-61% | 64°20% 


LONDON RATES 
aba aks” asta a nasa 
—tB 1 


a ieee: | :|27|¢ 
AAR Boa A Le 
at | at |e. 
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ee 


LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 


1.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the dav’s business) 





Aug. 17, | Aug. 18, | Aug. 20, | Aug. 21, | Aug. 22, | Aug. 23, 
London on | 1994} 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
New York, $ : 
Montreal, $. “os-eet 
Paris, Fr. .. 755-764 
Brussels, Bel . 
Zatch, Fe atte 
Helston i 74| 226-2273] 226-2273| 226-2273] 226-2274 
Seta a 12-73-80h 
Vienna, Sch. 28-28 
Bu'pest, Pen. 17% 
Prague, Ke. 1 120} 
Danzig Gul. 1 
Warsaw, Zl. ori, 
Buchar’ dew 492-512 
Const'p! 620° 
Belgrade, 216-226 
Kovno, Lit. 3 
Tallian tke 174-1 
Settee Ke, 19-35-45 |19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen, -35-45 
Alex'dria, Pst! 
Bombay Sup, 
H s, Rup 1 
ong Kong, 
Kobe, Yen... 4 
rs. eat 
i » Sit 


Mexico, Pes. 17-1 
Manila’ Pes. (t24-66d. 3-238 
‘oscow,Rbis| 9-458 |5-794-81115-7: 6|5-798-8 '98-816|5- 798-816 
Baskok’ Bahtlt21-82d. | 213-229 wet} vy 21} 224 21}-224 uy 21f 22h 214-208 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Riode Janeiro, Lima, V: (90 
Pence toees Par, 8°23% since 
on an ‘walt - oe gnee on = 17, 


(9 Oficial rete to 2040. eames 
36-41 per cent. (f) Official ra: is 3046, 
em ed mars quoted at a dia (s) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 



















37-42 per cent. 
Il.— Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 
| | Aug. 17, | Aug. 18,  Aug.20, | Aug. 21, Aug. 22 Aug. 23, 
Lond 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
oe | Perf | Perf Perf Per £ 
(b () 
par 


New York, cot 2 mt 


seecce 


(a) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” (0) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 
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August 25, 1934 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed From To Changed From To 
Albania ........ Nov. 16, 1938 - 4 Madrid ........ Oct. 26, 1932 a e 
‘Amsterdam... Sep. 18,1988 3 Qalo ..cccccoooe May 22,1933 3 2 
Athens ......... Oct. 14, 1983 7 7 Paris ..ccccccse May 31, 1984 8 2 
Batavia........ July 1, 1984 4 Prague .....000 25,1988 44 8 
sccocer July 16, 1934 7 6} | Pretoria .. 15, 1 4 
wennrenen oe tose HA ‘ Tallinn ........ Jan. 28,1932 6} 
Budapest ...... Oct. 17,1982 5 Rome ......0. Dec. 11,1983 33 8 
Calcutta........ Feb. 16,1988 4 if Soffa ........ see = 3,1 8 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 1, 1983 3 Stockhoin ... 1, i 8 23 
Danzig ..... May 6,19388 4 8 Swiss 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 20,1933 5 4s «. Jan. 22, 1931 i 2 
KOV10 .c.ccceee = 1, 1084 7 6 Tokdo 20.0000 uly 2, 1083 4 8-65 
ock Fed- . ? * Warsaw ...... ea 1988 é He 
ee Feb. 1,108¢-2 - 1) | Irish ..... “""" June 30,1982 3 3 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6% ; discount rate for the 


public, 7% 
banks and credit institutions. 
SEEM ORES ce petvate parsons andl dome 
NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


ang ES Be Bb MBS ge 
% %, , 






















Call MONEY ....ccccececcceee cdpccceccoece 1 1 
Time (90 days’ mixed coll.) . 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Sok ascaptanaee a oa — Selling Rates-——__——___——, 
se alll GR SE RS SS 
Ineligible, 90 dayS.........cccccccee soe to o one eon om 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 1} 2 2 2 2 2 
Rates of Exchange, Par_ | Aug. 23, | Aug. 8, jAug. 15, | Aug. 22, 
New York oa— | Level 1833 1934 1984 1834 
Leadoa— 
00 dA78 sessesees Old per |'| 4-5275] §-0962] 65-0625) 5°08 
Cable.....ccccccee for £1 New pa 4-5400] §-0550} 5-08 §-0975 
Cheques eocceccce 8- 4 §-0550 §-08 §-0975 
Paris ...... cheques ts for 1 franc 6-63 5-40 6-625 | 6-66 6-6950 
Brussels .... 9 ts for 1 Belga | 23-54 | 19-28 | 23-62 | 23-72 | 23-84 
” ts for 1 franc | 32-67 | 26-70 | 32-80 | 33-00 { 33-15 
Seine coe = gp:~Ss (Cents for 1 lira 8-91 7-255 | 8-62 8-675 | 8-72 
coccee » for 1 mark 40-33 | 32-90 | 39°34 | 89-65 | 40°09 
Vienna ....0. 99 for Austrn.shig.| 23-82 | 15-50 | 19-05 19-15 | 19°20 
Madrid ..... » {Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 | 11-52 13-75 | 13-81 13-88 
Amsterdam ,, Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 55-72 | 67-97 | 68-50 | 68-82 
mama ae 20-35 | 22-60 | 22-70 | 22-80 
eepenesee ~ ts for 1 kroner | 45-37< | 22-85 | 25-43 | 25-54 | 25-63 
Stockholm..  ,, 23°50 | 26:09 | 26:19 | 26-30 
Athens...... 5» ts for 1 drachmaj 2-20 0-783 | 00-95% | 0-95§ | 0-963 
Montreal.... 5» ts for Can. $1 169-31 953 102 Lag | 103% 
Yokohama s,, ts for 1 = 84-40 | 27-10 | 29-96 | 30-1 30-28 
Shanghai... ,, ts for 1 te ae 85-00 | 85°50 | 35-50 
Cakutta ... ,, ts for l rupee | 61:80 | 34:25 | 38-12 | 88-35 | 38-45 
Buenos i ts for 1 peso coe «oo 33-70 | 33-85 | 83-98 
Rio de Janeiro ,, ts for 1 milreis | 11-96 ove 8-53 8-56 8-59 





SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buyinc Rarzs rer £100 Srzr.inc) 

















“90 days 60 days’ 90 da’ 
| T7. | Sight | sight | ugtt | ght 
Landon on :— 

Rhodesia ..... | gg 5 o| 00 17 e| gat 7 8 | got 17 ¢| 02 7 
South Africa 0017 6| £101 7 6 | £101 17 6 | £102 7 6 | £10217 6 
(Sztumwc Ratzs rer £100 Sreriinc) 

| sient | Tetegraphio 
London on :-— a. a. 
Rhodesia . sarnmnn | 06 15 0 | 98 18 0 
MINIM 0050 sncciad tsk depananbondtbadanmsnonrunion 100 2 6 100 2 6 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of exchange :— 








Country | Method of Quoting | Par Value | Usance | oe 
Bolivia ...ccccocecececces Boliviancs tof ...... | 15°39 |  O0days | 20-26 
bette Pesce 0 Go oS aeos | S24 a Gens ein 
Nicaragua ..... .. | Cordobas to f ........ 4-8665 a ° 
Salvador w.--ccereew: | Colones to fone | O78 : 12-89 
Guatemala... in New York ; Z 5-13 


*No rates available ¢ Nominal. { Rates calculated on basis of New York cross rate. 

The Anglo-South American Bank has received telegraphic advice 
from the Madrid branch that the gold surcharge for the payment of 
Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the period August 21st 
to 31st at 138-34 per cent. The previous rate was fixed as from 
August 11th at 138-47 per cent. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
NEw ZEALAND 


London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand on London® 
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INDIA: REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 
During the From Apr..1 

week ending to Aug. 18, 

Aug. 18, 1934 1 
Sterling purchased in India .............. . 
Net transfer to Home Treasury :— 

(a) From Paper Currency Reserve in 
England ......ccccccccccsccsceseccees . 
(6) From Gold Standard Reserve in 
England against Gold transferred 
in India from Pa Currency 


Reserve to Gold Standard Re- 
a ee i aiadcaeaiy 


568,000 10,496,000 


eve — 2,250,000 


Total remittance to Home Treasury...... 568,000 8,240,000 
India Office, S.W.1, 


Aug. 21, 1934. 


BULLION 


The following statistics ot imports and exports of and silver 
for week ended August 23rd, 1934, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
































Gold Im into Great Britain | Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and N Ireland, week ended and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 23, 1934 August 23, 1934 
From | Bullion* | Coint To | Bullion® | Coint 
£ £ 
Netherlands ...... wep 43, eee 
Switzerland ......... 983 17,700 | Belgium toe 
QIN ...ssssecseeees = France. 16,550 
British West Africa | 109,475 te 
British South Africa 145,445 
Tanganyika Terr.. 3, 
lo - Egyptian 
Stenbanenees 5,015 
British India ...... 879,037 308 
British Malaya 13,020 
Hong Kong......... 1,035 
Australia ............ 4,754 
New Zealand ...... 8,813 mon 
Other countries ... 5,158 950 
TH hecicess 1,572,657 62,450 16,500 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. OF SILVER 
Silver Im into Great Britain Silver Ex; from Great Britain 
and Ni Ireland, week ended and Ni Ireland, week ended 
August 23, 1934 August 23, 1934 
From | Bullion* Coint To | Bullion | Coint 
Soviet Union ‘ é 
Russia) 61,926 oe Sweden ............ 2,450 
don ccocssevse 3,250 22 De Geacceeoss 1,340 
CREDA  necccccccccscee 44,133 80,546 | Germany ......... 2,990 
Mexico ............008 105,307 i French Possessions 
British W. Africa.. aw 3,385 in India ......... 3,500 
British S. Africa... Su BGR § DG Bidivaccceccdcess 1,266,120 
British Malaya 15,500 a Channel . pe 
long Kong ......... - 233 me British India...... 1,200 
British India ...... 16,750 33,468 | Other countries... 1,101 
CORIRER ce cicssscscccscs 29,242 io 
Other countries ... 262 3,105 
Total...........06 276,603 120,657 Total ......... 1,298,701 
* At current market price. T At par. 
GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 
1934 ARRIVALS wh 1934 WITHDRAWALS wh 
. Aug. 17 eocccsccccccecscesoecsoccesee: eee 
Nil to. UEt  tecinvasicinainenientinn eccccccee «= Nfl 
Nil » 20 Nil - 
= Nil 
Ni | 5, 








Movement Aug. 17, 1934, to Aug. 23, 1984 (inclusive) .....sesss.ssssssor Nil 
t tei et i “= €71,904908 in 
Movement April 29, 1928, to Aug. 23, 1984 (i (25,516,856 in 
Movement September 21, 1931 (gold standard 
SUI peccssnnten gr cncdinpcaeentnngpeesptencteemnenieonrerce 655,682,349 in 


GOLD 

Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 22, 1934, 
as follows :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£191,676,960 on the 15th instant, showing no change as compared 
with the previous Wednesday. The open market has been active 
and about £2,300,000 of bar gold was disposed of during the week. 
The Continental demand continued to be keen and prices ruled at 
a considerable premium over the exchange parities. 

Quotations during the week :— 


Equivalent value 

Per fine ounce of £ sterling 

MENG BBs 5.000050 critncoseraien ste 138s. 14d. 12s. 3-61d. 
ob Si Reeetcnebancntesosenaaeetin 138s. 3$d. 12s. 3-43d. 

55. TA Rienencidannieermeendantin 138s. 4d. 12s. 3-39d. 

ni. Ep reecioqeniiiiprensvnqendah 138s. 3d. 12s. 3-48d. 

ii” TER Dn epinnsabecanligienns 138s. 23d. 12s. 3-52d. 

go TB oeccvciveciesconnenentpvons 138s. 7d. 12s. 3-12d. 
PEIN isice so eccecsoeinpcccctcoeneses 138s. 3-58d. 12s. 4-25d. 


No shipments of gold were made from Bombay last week. 
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SILVER 


- Although prices have shown very little change during the week, 
the market has again been very active. Buying for America has 
been on a large scale, but demand has been offset by China sales. 
The Indian Bazaars and speculators have supported the market, but 
both have made some re-sales. 

In view of the very large shipments of silver being made from 
China, there were rumours of the likelihood of an embargo being 
placed on exports, but it was announced by the Chinese Finance 
Minister on August 20th that no such action was contemplated. 

The market has a steady appearance, as the demand for America 
is likely to continue, and this, with China selling, form the chief 
features for the time being. 

Large shipments of silver purchased on American account 
continue to be made to New York. 

Quotations during the week :— 


In LonpDOoN In NEw York 
Bar silver per oz. std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 
delivery delivery -999 fine 
August 16 .... 21§d. 214%d. August 15 ....... 50 
» Ot me an 213d. co BD wveccee 50 
» 18... 219d. 21§d. co BE (wnnneee 50 
» 20.... 21§d. 214d. so” BB caccses 50 
» 21... 21§d. 214d. 0 BD cccccee 50 
~» “2. 214d. 213d. ro EO eteeees 50 
Average ...... 21-604d. 21-552d. ; 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 16th instant to the 22nd instant was $5-10} and 
the lowest $5-07}. 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 18th instant consisted of about 
100,400,000 ounces in sycee, 368,000,000 dollars and 31,200,000 
ounces in bar silver, as compared with about 107,400,000 ounces in 
sycee, 370,000,000 dollars and 30,900,000 ounces in bar silver on 
the 11th instant. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 











d Silver— 
yo Per Ounce Date Silver 
Ounce | Cash | Forward 
1934 s. d. d. d. d. 
Aug. 17... | 138 33 | 21% | 214 | Aug. 30,1928] 267 
» .. | 138 4 | 21g | 215 » 29,1929] 244 
» 20.. | 138 3 | 21g | 215 » 28,1930] 164 
» 21... | 138 23] 216 | 212 , 25,1981 | 12% 
» 22.1 138 7 | 21%] 215 ” 25,1982 | 18} 
» 23...) 1388 74/218 | 21% , 24,1933 | 173 











COMPANY NEWS 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 


RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
dL Dg gam ReStPGS, 1) Auragate Grove Recipes 1994 























en ores AS. 19, —— with 1 
Week ended 
Vang. 7, 1694 vies | 000) *Goo0 
ic) Week ended ; ts 
ug. 18, 1934 a & 3 

















Great 1934 100] 275] 567]} 6,661] 5,819] 3,212} 9,031] 15,692 
Wwe 1933 98} 262] 550]| 6,696] 5, 3,180 8,565 15,261 
(c) L. & N. f 1934 222} 518] 947}) 10,177 10062 7, 391 17,453] 27,630 
1933 283] 199] 482] 890 10,040 9,201 6,739 15,940 25,980 

L. M. & 1934 217] 644] 1,303]] 15,906] 14462] 7,364] 21,826] 37,732 
Scot 1933 207} 611] 1,247 15,653 13312] 7,045 20,357 36,010 
Southern 1934 28] 95] 492]] 9,660] 2,062 1,011 3,073 12,733 
1933 29} 94) 481]) 9,531) 1, 952] 2,920] 12,451 

Total ...... 1934 567|1532] 3,309]| 42,404132405/18978] 51,383] 93,797 
1933 533]1449] 3,168}] 41 920 29866/17916] 47 782 89,702 

'b) Belfast f 1934 17-0} 101-3 
Obs Down 1933 17-2] 103-2 
—- 1934 267-8} 592-4 
orthern \ 1933 195-5} 432-5 

(b) Great 1934 1076 -2}1836-5 
977 -2|1749- 





CoMPARISONS WITR CORRESPONDING PgRiops, 1933 and 1934 
(000’s omitted) 
Great LMS. | L..E.R , 
Western .M.S. .N.E.R. Southern 

















£ £ £ £ 
First half-year 1934, com 
with first : half -year 1933 : ay 
Gross increase or decrease a + 399 
Net increase or decrease® ...... 
Second half-year 1934, compared 
with second half-year, 1933 : 
7 weeks to August 19, 1934 .. 


Weekly average second half 1934 + 4 4 
Latest week 1934 compared with ' wi * 

Sa Scnieerasensonessemnsenreceevens + 67 

a 


* Including receipts from ancillary businesses. 


+ 1,422 | + 1,479 
+1 + 688 


++ 


232 
90 


+ om | + 





+ 3S] + % 


LONDON ae 


Compared ~~ m 100s 
Week ending August 18, 1934........ccccccccccssccessceccecee 
Aggregate J weeks ending A August 18, icsscssnneas oo gseri'500 + 307400 


nee see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. - 


Rane Cire Ga year tet receipts Se 
yy London Transport in the corresponding period o! In order to 

make a caguan nea revious year, ies depanin tor Guat. yaar Gove teen of 

on the basis of the best information available. juste, 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 
















I Rs. ; 
Assam Bengal...... 16 |July 21} 1, 3,40,500]+ 44, 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 7 202 88,400] + 64, 
Bengal & N.Western| 17 2,112) §,47,423|— 31, 
Bengal-N wee | 16 21] 3,269] —13,80,000] +-2,81,124 
y, Bar.&C.1. | 18 |Aug. 11/3,072| 15,62,000|+ 94,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 14 |July 21|3,230| 14,69,000/+ 72 
Rohilk'd & 17 572 + 3; 
South wevvoee | 16 211 2,526! 10,49,6381+ 81, 


CANADIAN 


Geantien Reteast. 22 [aue. 
Canadian Pacific 


4/23748) 2,890,089 + 740) 99,205,689) + 
4117018) ,265,000 + 108 


72,578,000) + 7406,000 000 






Mand Bolivia)... 








— 2170 
Argentine N.E. .... | 7 toml fe 
B.A. and Pacific... | 7 an ae 

B.A. Central ........ | 52 |June 24 263)4+ 6 
15,157,000}-+ 391,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern i 1162 on 
B.A. Western ...... 7 ~ 1 ie 
Central ec 7 28 f ~ T01,683 
un Urugua 7 12, 1 - 3,009 
7 2,376) + 246 2,179 
é Us ane a 7 1,614)— 59 
; $t.550'000|4. 35,000 rey 
ae las 9 a2 

’ 4, ’ 
Entre Rios ......0-0- 7 3 Hossalt 3'169 + ite 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 33 5,800}— 2,300 72,100 
a we | 33 39/960|+ 10,461 + 16,658 

Termnl., | 33 Ms. 282,000}+ 15,000 

areas” | Miao0lt "250 t 300 
Rete ncsessssce ai? Col. 8,019|— 1,322 27,450 
San Paulo ........ eve | 32 27,706\+ 2,244 + 16,942 
United of Havana! 7 16,803|+ 5,066]  122244|+ 35,052 


official rate week ended August 18—17-29 pesos to {1. 


® Converted at a’ during 
. t ths. ¢ Receipts in Argentine Pesos. 


OTHER OVERSEAS 


1934 £ 
t ea . July = 622 $6,323] + 


900 bs + 4 os 
Sergtion Martats, ae 1,372] + 61 54,624/+ 3,619 
Gr. Southn. of Spain| 32 11] 104 $8,794|+ 5, + 61,6% 
Railway... 14) 4831 $211,7001+ 27,7 ,409,0001-+ 230,600 

¢ 10 days. 


tian Delta 
= 

















TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 











1934 £ 
Anglo-. tine ... | 33 JAug. 19 S38 $0,997]— ,746,523]— 162,79 
a - 52 |June 24 §,217]— 319,022|— 107,522 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 1 [Aug. 18) 4, + on 
Calcutta ways | 7 1 Rs.1,19,805] + oe 
30 6,284] + 95,575|+ 2,674 


8} ... F 
20 15} ... 28,122]— 
7t'July 31 Rs. 51,484]— 





t Months, 


MONTHLY TRAFFICS 





De. | Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
4 Ending] .~- . 
Company &] 1934 pee 

= =. 1934 eeu 1984 | +or- 














Brazilian Traction ... 
British Columbia ...... 12 |June 30 . 
Costa Rica ...........006 12 |June 30 














Peereceesees 


une 30 
Midland of W. Australia 12 — 30 
RangoonElectricTram- 


Seeceeeccrccescece 
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TRANSVAAL JULY, 1934, OUTPUTS, &c. 
Note.—Value of gold calculated at £6 17s. per ounce in all cases. 
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18 270 
18 10 12,679 
9 1 701 ,484 
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Value, Cost 















































Goldfields Group 




















































































per ton, Fine oz. £ £ s. d. 
July, Simmer and Jack Mines ...... 92,000 | 20,364 | 139,495 | 42, 44,284 | 20 10-3 
1934 inson Deep..........sece++ 101,500 | 25,092 | 171,877 | 74,138 } 74,456] 19 3 
s. d. Sub Nigel ......ccccssccseesesees 42,600 | 34,622 | 237,164 | 161,965 | 163,142 | 34 9 
183,711 | 26,686 | 20 4-6 
Estate, Lida ns 104,000 23718 162,20 B 21 6-2 a 
Coown Mines, Limiten.........-.0000 : ’ : Yield, | Value, | Profit, | Profit, | Profit 
Durban Roodepoort 53,700 12,908 88,494 22,934 | 24 5-0 Union Corporation Group ed, July, July, May, June, Jul ” 
’ * 9" ” 6- ul » ° » ° ° . 
pati Reis Desp Ltd ven | ‘gsi000 | isises | -asose | 20640 | 17 0-4 Jose | 1984 | 1936 | 1994 | ‘1998 | 1 
Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd. | 86,000 ‘367 | 112,511 | 49,112 | 14 8-9 Fineoss) z Z 
Modderfontein East, Ltd. .......... 88,000 | 19,947 | 136,628 | 48,053 | 20 1-6 juld Mines ............ 83,000 | 28,089 | 192,195 | 114,657 | 115,900 | 116,379 
New Modderfontein Gold Mining smene! com) seen) tena | ve 60 1 94,000 | 27,180 | 187,305 | 116,589 | 116,985 119,159 
Nourse Mines, Lid. .-.-------77-7"7. | “72'soo | 17’226 | 118124 | 30/517 | 26 2-0 _“Modderfontein Deep Levels. °_ 47,000 SB OB EI O75 278 022 SN TTT 
Rose Deep, Ltd. .......s.ccceseseseeee 65,000 | 11,613 | 79,654! 14,828 | 19 11-4 Wai 
Tons | Total 
W : Costs; | Profit, | Profit, | Profit, 
Tons | Total Other Companies Milled, |Revenue,| per ton,| May, | June, | July, 
Anglo-American Corporation | Milled, |Revenue S°sts, | Profit, | Profit, | Profit, July, | July, |PSuy'| eos | 93a | 198¢ 
ee =| 2 =) ae 
set pe eee Fe ee 
inci / . / 03 99, ipaards Vlei Estate ........ / , Y , oss 
Berges a |S Vis | Ba |i [tee (ime Meematearhces | Sim | Se | hl us| as | de 
est Springs, Ltd. ......:......- | 90,500 | 95,890 | 70,838 | 27,022 27638 25,052 Witwatersrand Deep .......... | 50,000 | 65,709 | _... se 3,247 | 12'578 
SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
Net Profi Appropriation Corresponding 
Balance | After Amount |__| Period Last 
i Year | from | Payment} Available ane Carried to hata 
pany Ending | Last ll : Reserve, | Balance 
Account — — yvaim. ___ Sraunary __|Deprecia-| Forward|| Net | Divi- 
re wuss tion, &c. Profit | dend 
Interest Amount] Amount | Rate 
£ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ % 
Breweries . 
Empress Brewery ..........:. June 30 Nil 34,258}  34,258]| 6,000; 28,258) 28°3 oes Nil |} ,20,610) 20-2 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
John Lysaght ............cseeee Dec. 31 453,003] 279,892) 732,895}| 36,000} 160,000 8 80,000} 456,895 76,878 
_ .. Bubber, etc. 
Kepitigalla seseeceeeeeeeseceeees Mar. 31 1,052 34 1,086 1,086}|Dr. 3,173 
Tyne-Tees Steam ............ June 30 2,585 20,394 22,979 20,461 5 2,518 19,841 5 
Compass Investment......... June 30 13,167 20,136; 33,303]| 18,762 4,694 2 9,847|} 25,233} 2 
mpanies. 
Carter and Company......... May 31 11,937 22,809) 34,746]| 15,170 6,045 7t 1,484) 12,047 16,793 7t 
Gerrard Industries............ Mar. 31 | Dr. 1,685 1,075} Dr. 61 pe “se one 4,100|Dr. 4,710)|Dr. 3,088} ... 
eee 17,817 37,716 5,250 5,000 2tt haa 27,466 16,258 2tt 
Denscenenein esl 7,500 4 19,255 5,670 24 











COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


ALTHOUGH the general trend seems to be slightly upwards, 
Price movements on the principal commodity markets have 
been irregular this week. With the exception of barley, 
Spot prices for grains have shown further weakness, wheat 
being marked down on the chief export markets in response 
to reports of more favourable weather conditions in the 
main producing areas, Futures in Chicago are, however, 
generally higher than a week ago. Raw cotton prices have 
further declined, but jute fibre continues strong. Fluctua- 
Hons in the prices of Colonial produce have been confined 
within fairly narrow limits and generally show little change 
as compared with those ruling last week. Rubber has 
appreciated slightly, and the silver markets are active as 
: result of the American silver-buying policy. Other non- 
strous metals have, however, been dull, and copper quota- 
“ons touched a new low level this week. 


As measured by Moody’s daily index (December 31, 
193I=100), the dollar prices of staple commodities moved 
upwards from 150.5 on August 15th to 153.9 on August 
22nd. A year ago the index stood at 131. 

The fluctuations in raw cotton prices have had a dis- 
turbing effect in Lancashire, and trade in yarns and fabrics 
continues poor. On the other hand, the outlook for the 
wool trade is now a little more encouraging, while jute 
yarn and cloth quotations are reported firm. As a result 
of the slack home demand for leather, quotations for hides 
and skins have been reduced. Coal prices are rather firmer, 
and, although conditions in the South Wales steam coal 
trade are still unsatisfactory, there are indications that 
demand in other areas—especially for house coal—is 
beginning to show some seasonal expansion. Pig iron 
prices are well maintained and the coke position continues 
strong. Steel plants are reported to have more work on 
hand, following the expansion in export demand, and 
Clyde shipbuilders are more active than for some time past. 
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COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Rather more interest is being shown in best steams 
for export, but is confined so far to inquiries. Shipments are limited. 
There is a scarcity of medium-sized coal. Prices continue firm at 
16s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. f.0.b. Owing to approach of the period of 
higher prices, merchants are giving attention to house coal and 
many contracts are expected to be placed shortly. Since the quota 
was lowered, stocks of house coal at the pits have nearly dis- 
appeared. Prices of best qualities are round about 20s. per ton 
at pits. The output of small coal barely meets the consumption 
of the coke ovens, and when the winter demand for coke for heating 
purposes sets in the supply may fall short. The iron works are 
taking a large tonnage. Prices at 18s. to 20s, f.o.b. are regarded 
as inadequate and efforts to get them up to a higher level are 
proceeding. 


e 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Whilst this is one of the dullest periods 
of the year in the North-East coal trade, it is satisfactory to note 
that from the Tyne 305,500 tons were shipped last week, an increase 
of 56,550 tons compared with last year. Screened steam coals 
are a very strong feature, Northumberland collieries being well 
sold until the Spring of next year. The Durham market remains 
quiet, with all the many classes of unscreened gas and coking offering 
freely at schedule minimum prices.—Current f.o.b. prices for 
export: NoRTHUMBERLAND—D.C.B. screened, 13s. 9d.;. smalls, 
11s. 3d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin screened, 13s. 3d.; smalls, 
1ls.; Tyne prime large, 13s.; smalls, 1ls.; Hartley Main large, 
13s.; smalls, 11s. DurHAmM—Lambton/South Hetton screened 
steam, 15s. 2d.; smalls, 11s. 6d.; Wear special unscreened gas, 
15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second- 
class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking unscreened or smalls, 13s. 2d.; prime 
unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; second-class unscreened bunkers, 
=~ oy ; prime foundry coke, 20s.; Newcastle and district gas coke, 

s. 3d. 


GLASGOW.—The varieties of coal recently in demand maintain 
their strength, and the market in general is fairly satisfactory, the 
seasonal expansion in business being near at hand. First Fife 
steams are well booked, and prime splint in Lanarkshire and 
navigation fuel are none too plentiful. The smaller sizes of nuts 
command a ready market, but the position of trebles and doubles 
is irregular, these being freely obtainable in some areas. 

Shipment prices. (f.o.b. district ports): LANARKSHIRE—Ell best, 
13s. 6d.; splint best, 15s.; splint second, 13s. 3d.; navigation, 
screened, 14s. 6d.-14s. 9d.; navigation, umscreened, 12s. 9d.- 
13s. 3d.; Hartley, 14s. 6d.; steam, 12s.-12s. 6d.; trebles, 14s.; 
doubles, 12s. 3d.; singles, 13s.; pearls, 11s. 6d.-12s.; dross, 
9s. 9d. Fire—Best unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.-13s.; un- 
screened navigation, 12s. 6d.; first-class steam, 13s. 6d.—13s. 9d.; 
third-class steam, 12s.; trebles, 13s. 6d.—15s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. 3d.- 
12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 6d.-13s.; pearls, 11s.-lls. 6d. LoTH1ans— 
Prime steam, 12s.-13s.; secondary steam, Ils. 6d.-lls. 9d.; un- 
screened navigation, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 14s.-14s. 6d.; doubles, 12s.; 
singles, 12s. 6d.-13s.; pearls, 1ls.—lls. 6d. AyRsHIRE—Best 
unscreened navigation, 13s. 9d.; jewel, 14s. 6d.; steam, 11s. 6d.; 
trebles, 13s. 6d.-14s.; doubles, 13s.; singles, 12s. 9d.; pearls, 
11s. 6d.-12s.; dross, 10s. 


CARDIFF.—Indications of Autumn improvement are still absent 
in the Welsh steam coal trade. Since the holidays new business 
has been developing slowly and in view of the severe price cutting 
by Poland and Germany in the leading export markets, particularly 
in Italy, Welsh exporters are finding it difficult to make progress. 
Hopes are expressed in South Wales, however, that an agreement 
will shortly be reached between Great Britain and Italy under 
which an improved outlet will be secured for the coals of this district. 
Meanwhile all grades of large are excessive and smalls are irregular, 
but there has been some revival of business in sized coals, the smaller 
grades of which are scarce. Coke is quieter and briquettes active, 
while a further fall has taken place in pitwood prices. 

Current approximate quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Black 
Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; 
Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 7$d.; best small steams (washed), 
13s. 6d. to 14s.; seconds, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. 
14s.; anthracite best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein large, 22s. 
to 25s.; machine-made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; French nuts, 
37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 35s. to 45s.; rubbly culm, 10s. 6d. 
to 1ls.; special foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 40s.; patent fuel (Crown), 
20s. to 21s.; pitwood, ex ship, 22s. 7$d. (French), 23s. (Portuguese). 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Owing to local holidays business is practically 
suspended, there being no iron market this week. There is no 
reduction, however, in the local production of pig iron, and prices 
are well maintained. Shipments so far during August show a 
considerable improvement over last month, the quantity of all 
kinds of pig iron —_ from the Tees to August 2lst being 
10,091 tons against 5,819 tons to July 21st. Merchants who have 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE contracts for pig iron with German buyers are, however, unable to 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL | _ turitis noticeatic that parcels of pig iron have bees seat reeset 


but it is noticeable that parcels of pig iron have been omits recently 
to Italy, Australia, and smaller parcels to other European countries, 
Most ae the —— are closed down be ~~ when i 
is m to effect necessary irs. coke position remaing 
strong, and for good Durham blast-furnace coke 20s. per ton is 
obtainable for delivery locally. Foreign ore continues to be based 
on 17s. per ton for best Bilbao rubio, and it is understood that 
further business has been done in iron ore for delivery over next 
year. 


SHEFFIELD.—The overseas trade returns for July revealed a 
substantial increase in shipments of tools, cutlery, and several other 
of Sheffield’s steel goods. As regards iron and steel and their 
manufactures, the tonnage exported was less than in June, but 
well up on July last year. Special alloy steels also make a good 
showing. Local steel firms report that orders coming in are for 
reduced quantities compared with the first quarter of the year, 
when consumers were eager to replenish their depleted stocks, but 
it is anticipated that work for some time to come will suffice to 
keep plants running regularly. In certain departments plants are 
working at full capacity. Firms building railway stock have been 
almost at a standstill as regards export account for several years, 
but one or two valuable contracts have lately been booked and 
better conditions for the trade in the future are assured. A good 
home demand exists for the better kinds of engineers’ small : 


GLASGOW.—There is more activity in the iron and steel markets 
this week, the number of enquiries showing a considerable advance 
and orders placed covering a greater tonnage. At the shipyards 
there is a good deal of repair work on hand, and while oniy one 
small order is reported as having been placed this week, there are 
a large number of tenders out at present. At the steel plants there 
is still a large amount of work on hand. Makers of semis also have 
sufficient work to keep plants fairly well employed and are securing 
a good share of the requirements of local users. In the sheet trade 
there is a slightiy better export demand, particularly for galvanised 
sheets, while home trade remains satisfactory. In the tube trade 
the situation is unchanged. Wagon and carriage builders, machinery 
makers and many branches of the engineering trade are all busy 
in this district. 

CARDIFF.—Firm conditions continue in the Welsh steel and tin- 
plate trades. Tinplates are ruling at 18s. to 18s. 3d. per basic box, 
and new business has been booked with Australia, South America 
and Russia. In the Far East business is difficult and Japanese 
competition has extended. Uncertainty prevails over the instruc- 
tions of the international agreement committee in regard to prices. 
Sales are permitted for three months, but beyond this the permission 
of the international committee has to be secured. Welsh bars are 


quoted at £5 7s. 6d. delivered, while trade in galvanised sheets 
remains slack. 


OTHER METALS 


The metal markets have been quiet this week, only tin and silver 
exhibiting interesting developments. Despite the reduction in the 
quota, tin prices have declined considerably, for industrial demand 
is at present small and speculators are inactive. It is difficult to 
say whether this decline will be more than temporary, since the 
restrictionists are in a position to maintain prices at their previous 
levels. A further reduction would therefore indicate a change in 
official policy, but no news of such a change has so far been reported. 
That such a revision of prices is necessary, however, is clearly indi- 
cated by the remarks made in the discussion before the Foreign 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives last 
Tuesday; it was then stated that in the United States—by far the 
most important tin-consuming country—every effort would be 
made to find substitutes for tin. 


Copper prices further declined to a lower level this week, while 
dull conditions prevailed in the markets for spelter and lead. The 
silver market, however, was naturally much affected by the new 
wave of American purchases and an increase in prices was almost 
compensated by increased Chinese offerings. There have been 
rumours of a Chinese silver embargo, but these do not seem to be 
well founded. The Chinese Government has considered the question 
but no decision has yet been reached. These heavy offerings would, 
however, seem likely to lead to sharp deflation in that country, and 
it is very doubtful whether China could steer clear of an embargo 
in such an event. Until a prohibition of exports takes place, how- 
ever, it is unlikely that the price of silver will rise much higher thao 
at present. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 100 tons 02 
Monday, against 800 tons last week; 175 tons on Tuesday, against 
260 tons last week; 225 tons on Wednesday, against 75 tons last 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 52-00 cents 
per lb., against 52-35 cents a week ago and 52-40 cents a month 
ago. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for s 
cash was {226 5s. to £226 10s., compared with £229 15s. to 
£229 17s. 6d. last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the 
end of last week were 3,802 tons, a decrease of 51 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,400 tons of 
Monday, against 200 tons last week; 1,450 tons on Tuesday, against 
925 tons last week; 1,300 tons on Wednesday, against 1,000 tons 
last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 6-87} cents per lb. 
New York on Wednesday, against 7-07} cents a week ago - 
7-02} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price ® h 
standard cash in London was {27 18s. 9d. to £28, compared wit 
£28 7s. 6d. to £28 10s. a week ago. Stocks of refined in 
British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 32,610 tons, 
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show an increase of 120 tons, and stocks of rough copper, at 7 ,142 
tons, remain unchanged. 

LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 350 tons on 
Monday, against 250 tons last week; 500 tons on Tuesday, against 
300 tons last week; 600 tons on Wednesday, against 150 tons last 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday. was 3-75 cents 
per Ib., against 3-75 cents a week ago and 3-85 cents a month 
ago. The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for 
soft foreign was £10 15s. for shipment during the current month, 
compared with £10 17s. 6d. a week ago. 


§PELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 400 tons on 
Monday, against 150 tons last week; 200 tons on Tuesday, against 
350 tons last week; 150 tons on Wednesday, against 150 tons last 
week. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-25 cents 
per Ib., against 4-30 cents the week before, and 4-30 cents a month 
eatlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for 
“good ordinary brands’ was {13 15s., for shipment during the 
current month, against £13 13s. 9d. last week. 

OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluthinium was again quoted at {100 per ton. Nickel, 
at {200 to £205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver was 
again quoted at £11 7s. 6d. to £11 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 lbs. Foreign 
antimony was quoted at £36 to £36 10s: per ton, as against £36 15s. 
to {37 10s. per ton last week. Chinese wolfram was quoted at 
40s, to 41s. per unit, c.if., as against 39s. to 41s. per unit, c.i-f., 
last week. Platinum, at {7 15s. per ounce, shows no change on 


the week. 
TEXTILES 


COTTON.—MANCHESTER.—There have been no important de- 
velopments in the Lancashire cotton industry. The fluctuations 
in raw cotton prices have been Manreseetng, while cloth buyers 
have not been paeene to place orders of weight. India has 

vided a fair demand but the turnover has been disappointing. 
Phere has been rather more business, however, for South America 
and certain smaller outlets. Scattered sales have been Jopowtee 
in home trade fabrics, but spinners have had another unsatisfactory 
week. Stocks are increasing in first hands and order lists are 
becoming lighter. A restricted turnover has been done in 
Egyptian yarns and at the time of writing no agreement has been 


reached with regard to outstanding German debts, although there 
isa possibility of an early settlement. 





4. d. d. d. d. d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ..... per Ib. | 7°04 | 7°15 | 7°19 | 7-16 |] 5:98 | 5-71 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 

Egyptian........... per Ib, | 8-62 | 8-66 | 8-69 | 8-73 |] 8-20 | 7-68 

Varns—32's twist......ccccccccescosees per Ib. ict lot 1 1 

40S Weft ......cccccrecceceees per Ib. 1 1 1 1 
» 60's twist (Egyptian) ..... perib.| 17 | 17 | 17 | 17 1s | 1 
$-in. Printers, 116 . 16 by 16, 32’sand | s. d.j s. djs. djs. d.iis. dja 4. 
Beenie ser er abred 19 3]19 3i19 6119 6 His O16 § 

‘8 
> 

eneeeennecebaneeennomaten ee: 3 |24 3 124 6 124 6 |120 9 8 
Sin. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 11 2]11 2)11 Silk 311101010 4 
in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib....... 110 0110 0110 1]10 1119 719 2 





JUTE. — Dundee. — Prices of all commodities in the jute trade 
are being well maintained. There is a tendency in the up-country 
markets in India to withhold supplies pending the outcome of plans 
for the restriction of the cultivation of raw jute, while there is also 
Teported to be a big ‘‘ bear” account to cover the new crop in 
Calcutta. The quality of the fibre this season, and cxponielly of 
white jute, is said to be poor and jute of good colour will ifficult 
to obtain. Demand on the whole is very quiet and users of the 
raw material are in no haste to purchase, having large stocks 
taried forward from previous seasons. The value of Daisee-2/3 
8s still round about £14 10s. per ton for both old and new crop, 
and fours are offered at £13 10s. for old and £14 for new, while 
Tossa-2/3 is quoted at £14 17s. 6d. for old and £15 5s. for new, 
and fours at £14 2s. 6d. and £14 7s. 6d. respectively. First Marks 
ae more or less nominal at £17 and good Lightnings are mentioned 
a from £15 17s. 6d. to £16 2s. 6d., with Hearts at £14 12s. 6d. 
for Balchand to £15 2s. 6d. for Ram and SCC, August-September. 

Jute yarns are very quiet and only trifling lots are being bought. 
Spinners, however, are fairly comfortably situated and nothing 
ss than 1s. 84d. would be accepted for common 8 Ib. cops and 
Is. 94d. for 8 lb. spools, though buyers are attempting to purchase 
at $d. less. The rates demanded by spinners are insufficient 
'o meet the cost of production. Twist is steady at from 34d. to 
dkd. for 3 ply 8 lb., and sacking yarns are occasionally in request 
at from 2 4d. for 24 Ib. weft and 3d. for 8 lb. chains. Rove remains 
unchanged and quiet at {17 for 48 lb. and £14 for 200 Ib., while 
‘arpet yarns meet a slow trade. 

ufacturers have recently transacted very good business in 

¢ narrow widths of jute cloth and are adhering firmly to their 
~ of 24d. for 10} oz. 40 in. and 14$d. to 2d. for 8 oz., though 
= Market is again quieter at the moment. The wide widths 
ve not been in much demand and orders for these would be 
Welcomed at 2§d. for 10} oz. The narrow widths were largely 
tet by the home trade in view of the fact that prices of 
i Cutta goods have been higher than those of Dundee goods. 
2 goods and linoleum hessians are in little demand. Calcutta 
Tuled fairly strong for both hessians and heavy goods and a 
800d business has been done at that centre, raising prices to 20s. 1d. 
ft 10 oz. 40 in. and 15s. 9d. for 8 oz.; August~September, and 


19s. 9d. and 15s. 8d. for October-December, with Liverpool twills 


and “ B” twills ruling at 50s. 9d. and 45s. respectively, August- 
December. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—Lower prices have been quoted on the main export 
markets this week, due in some measure to the somewhat better 
estimates of crops in the United States and Canada, and to rains 
in Argentina and Australia. European buyers have reduced their 
demands, while holders of futures have sought to realise and to 
secure what profits they could, thus accentuating the downward 
movement. In Chicago, however, September futures ruled rather 
higher than a week ago. According to Mr G. Broomhall, total 
shipments during the past week were 1,333,000 quarters, against 
1,465,000 quarters in the preceding week. On Wednesday, 
“‘ September ” futures were quoted in Chicago at 1044 cents per 
bushel, against 101} cents the week before and 98 cents a month 
ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern 

anitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 35s. per 496 Ibs., against 35s. 9d. 
a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 
33s. 6d., against 34s. 6d.; No. 3 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
ex ship, was not quoted. Australian, ex ship, 30s. 3d. to 31s. 3d., 
against 31s. 6d. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—North American shipments were 109,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 119,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered, 
country, 27s. 6d. per 280 lbs., against 28s. 6d. last week; delivered 
London, 26s. 6d., as compared with 27s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 25s. 9d. to 27s. 9d., against 26s. to 27s.; Australian, 
ex store, 20s. to 21s., against 20s. to 21s. 


BARLEY.—The demand for imported feeding barley is expenses 
and the market has been firm, with higher prices quoted. Tradin 
in English barley, however, still continues slow. ‘‘ October” 
futures were 60% cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, 
against 55} cents last week and 47§ cents a month ago. Quotations 
in London on Wednesday were: “‘ English malting ” (new), f.o.r., 
per 448 Ibs., 35s. to 50s., against 35s. to 50s. a week before. 


OATS.—Chicago quotations for futures are higher on the week 
although prices in London have weakened somewhat. On 
Wednesday, ‘‘ September” futures were quoted at 504 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 49} cents a week ago, and 44§ cents 
last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: ‘“ River Plate,” 
landed, 22s. per 320 lbs., against 22s. 6d. a week ago; ‘‘ Chilean 
White,” landed, 23s., against 24s. a week earlier. 


MAIZE.—Trading in Plate maize has shown some reduction this 
week and Danubian supplies have increased. London quotations 
show slight reductions compared with a week ago. ‘‘ September” 
futures were quoted on Wednesday at 76% cents per bushel in 
Chicago, against 75§ cents a week ago'and 64} cents on the corres- 
ponding day last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
** Plate,” landed, 26s. per 480 lIbs., compared with 26s. 3d. last 
week; ‘ Plate,”” ex ship, 25s., as against 25s. 3d. “‘ Plate,” 
August, 25s., as against 25s. 3d. Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, 


was quoted {6 17s. 6d. to £7 per ton, against {7 to {7 5s. per ton 
a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 


the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1930-31 to 1933-34 :— 


| 1930-1931 | 1981-1932 | 1932-1933 | 1988-1934 


Betimated sales of home - grown 
whea' 






— Cwrts. Cwts. 
1 week to August 21 ............ 780 263,433 71,825 
51 weeks to August 21 ......... 4,953,213 3,837,919 | 6,589,056 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. 
CW. cccccccccccccccccccccccccoccoccoccce 6 4 § 1 





The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 


Quantitms Sotp Averace Price rzr Cwr. 
Week ended 


Cw. | Cw. | Cws Tad peditsad 


Cwts. s. d. 
Aug. 11, 1984 ......00. . 






s. d. & 
85,463 3,305 16,502 § 0 8 2 67 
Aug. 21, 1984 ...ccccce 71,825 21,556 23,715 § 1 10 6 6 7 
Aug. 16, 1930 ....... oo 62,816 4,818 11,133 8 5 6 8 6 5 
Aug. 15, 1931 ......... 25,824 1 i 6 6 76 6 5 
Aug. 20, 1932 ......00- 26,233 3,518 67 6 9 7 6 
Aug. 19, 1983 ...... eee | 263,433 1 § 4110 4 5 4 
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Combines the advantages of 
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AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
— in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 





2 Jen, 3 


‘I Ang, 38, 






—Cents ee ° — 87g | 84g 
Coats per 60 Ib. wenn 101g | 1043 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 99,501,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease of 2,172,000 bushels. Supplies a year ago stood 
at 100,031,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOOLS 


SUGAR.—Spot quotations have been easier this week, and futures 
have declined under liquidation by trade and producing interests 
and on selling in the new crop months, owing to more liberal 
offerings on the spot market. The spot price of raw sugar in New 
York on Wednesday was 3-24 cents per lb., as compared with 
3-27 cents per lb. last week and 3-20 cents per Ib. a month ago. 
Wednesday's sales of raw sugar in London included “ August 
delivery ” at 5s. 44d., against 4s. 9d. last week. The movements of 
raw sugar in London and Liverpool last week were as follows :— 






































Imports Deliveries Stocks 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
London ......... 2,073 3,750 1,577 1,320 32,906 174,745 
Liverpool ...... 10,794 15,086 13,075 154,786 132,080 
Total tons... 12,867 3,750 16,663 14,395 187,692 306,825 
Last week ...... 12,930 10,318 9,655 7,574 191,488 172,315 


COFFEE.—Spot quotations in America have been fairly steady 
this week, but have declined a little. In New York on Wednesday, 
Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9 cents per lb., as compared with 
9§ cents per Ib. last week, and 9} cents per Ib. a month ago. Trade 
in London has been quiet at slightly reduced rates. Last week’s 
movements of coffee in London were as follows : Brazilian, landed, 
nil; delivered, for home consumption, 15 bags; exported, 40 bags; 
stocks, 28,358 bags, against 28,130 bags a year ago. Central 
American, landed, 1,325 packages; delivered, for home consumption, 
1,720 packages; exported, 613 packages; stocks, 102,194 packages, 
against 94,399 packages last year. Other kinds: landed, 390 
packages; delivered, for home consumption, 2,011 packages; 
ne 1,393 packages; stocks, 97,712 packages, against 85,393 
ast year. 


COCOA.—The ‘spot’ quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 5 ¥ cents per Ib., against 53 cents per Ib. on the corresponding 
day last week and 5% cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, ‘‘ August-September,” was 20s. 3d. per 50 kilos, 
c.i.f. Continent, as against 20s. per 50 kilos. last week. Last week's 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 1,202 
bags; delivered, for home consumption, 3,534 bags; exported, 
1,187 bags; stocks, 245,998 bags, against 168,791 bags a year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 43,840 packages of Indian and 28,501 packages of Ceylon tea. 
A fairly active general demand has been experienced and the 
better qualities have been firm in price; quotations for inferior 
grades have, however, shown some reduction this week. The 
following table shows the average prices (compiled by the Tea 
Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
during the past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 














Week endi Northern marl Ceylon | Java | Sumatra ‘at | Total 

> d. i i 

Aug. 17, 1933 ...... 11: “s ° ° 8-38 10-40 . 

sanee> ° ° ° ° 0-61 12-36 . 

eens *80 . . ° 0-41 11-84 . 

i son . ° ° ° 0-29 12-06 . 

ee a: wom . ° ° (a) 12-00 . 
Aug. 16, ,, +... 12-23 12-90 10-28 9-89 11-58 12-78 





(a) No sales, 


RICE.—The ‘‘ spot’ price was 8s. 6d. per cwt. on Wednesday 
as compared with 8s. 3d. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward 
quotation, at 8s. 44d. per cwt., shows a rise of 5d. on the week. 
Movements in London during the past week were as follows : 
landed, 104 tons; delivered, 111 tons; stocks, 2,061 tons, against 
6,046 tons a year ago. 


POTATOES.—A steady demand has been experienced for the 
liberal supplies on offer, but prices have shown little change on the 
week. At the London Borough Market on Tuesday new crop 
“ King Edward ” sold at 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per cwt., as compared 
with 6s. 6d. to 8s. per cwt. last week. 


SPICES.—‘ Black Singapore” was quoted at 53d. per Ib. on 
Wednesday, against 5d. per lb. a week ago. Movements of pepper 
in London during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 
nil; delivered, 11 tons; stocks, 202 tons, against 312 tons a year 
ago. White, landed, 93 tons; delivered, 24 tons; stocks, 6,395 tons, 
against 920 tons a year ago. 
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MEAT.— Wednesday's quotation for Argentine beef, chilled hing 
quarters, was 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 4s. 64. 
to ~ a week. oe frozen pany was 3s. 6d. to 4s, 

r .. against 3s. 6d. to 4s. a week ago. According to 

mithfield official market rt, supplies during last week pe Sot 
to 8,137 tons, against 8, tons in the corresponding week last 
year. Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 55-2 cent. 
of the beef supplies, on 86-5 per cent. a year ago. a 
mutton, mainly from New Zealand, formed 78:5 per cent. of the 
total supply of mutton and lamb, against 74-5 per cent. in the 
same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Quieter conditions again rule, 
and in certain directions there has been some reaction in prices 
from recent high levels. Trade in linseed is very slow, and so far 
as this country is concerned is almost negligible. Plate is hardly 
in demand at all, and for Indian there are very few buyers. Shi 
ments from Argentina are not so heavy, and the quantity of linseed 
afloat for Europe is rather less at 104,800 tons (including 24,600 tons 
from India) and for the United States and Canada 26,000 tons. 
Although the anticipated yield in North America is disappointing, 
good news of the crop in Argentina continues. South America has 
still around 383,000 tons for export and 143,000 tons is expected 
from India, the total being only 35,000 tons less than that actually 
shipped in the remainder of last year. This is considered ample to 
supply world needs until the new Plate seed is ready. Current quota- 
tions for old Plate are {11 2s. 6d. per ton, and new for January- 
February shipment {£10 12s. 6d., and Calcutta £12 7s. 6d. Cotton. 
seed is easier and old Egyptian has drop back to {5 2s. 6d, 
while £5 5s. is required for the new seed, October loading. 

Demand for vegetable oils is only poor. Linseed oil is steady 
but inactive, and raw oil for August and September—December 
delivery quoted around {21 per ton naked ex Hull mill. Cotton 
oil is neglected. Egyptian crude ex Hull is offered at £14, and 
refined at £16, without attracting buyers. Oilcakes are in improved 
demand dearer. 


RUBBER.—The market has shown no new features this week, and 
price fluctuations have been confined within narrow limits. Buying 
has been on a restricted scale, but offerings from the East have been 
light, so that prices are a trifle higher than a week ago. According 
to the statistics of the Malayan Information Agency, total stocks 
of rubber in the Straits Settlements at the end of July amounted 
to 76,417 tons, a reduction of almost 6,000 tons on the month. 
In New York, Wednesday’s spot price for rubber, at 15§ cents per 
lb., compared with 15§ cents per lb. a week ago. Wednesday's 
official closing price for standard ribbed smoked sheet in London 
was 73d. per lb., as against 7§d. on the corresponding day last week. 
In forward positions, business has been done at 7§d. to 7d. for 
October-December, 1934, as against 74d. to 7d. a week ago. 
Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week, at 107,397 
tons, show an increase of 161 tons as compared with the preceding 
week. ; 


TIMBER.—For this holiday month, spot trading in European and 
Canadian deals, battens and boards has been comparatively good, 
but imports of softwoods during July were 28-5 per cent. above 
those of July, 1933, and as much as 47-6 per cent. in advance of 
those for the corresponding month of 1932. Nevertheless, stocks 
here are not too heavy, and there are signs this month of a decline 
in the volume of importations. It must also be remembered that, 
whilst the Russian shipments for the U.K. this full year are to 
be about the same as those in 1933, to the end of last month 
556,600 loads (of 50 cubic feet) had already come to hand, whereas 
for January-July last year only 73,970 loads were received from 
Russia. Canada’s exports to the U.K. this year have risen to 
602,977 loads, against only 213,043 loads in the corresponding period 
last year, and it is questionable whether that rate of increase can be 
maintained. It would appear, therefore, that whereas the weight 
of imports in 1933 fell in the last five months of the year, this year 
it is falling on the first seven months. 

Spot prices have been firm for the higher-class goods and steady 
for the inferior grades. Shippers’ prices for the latter have shown 
occasional weaknesses, but might recover should imports decline 
and the better spot consumption be maintained. Industries are 
consuming more timber this year, although the building industry 
had an unemployment roll of 17-2 per cent. in July. Imports of 
hardwoods are larger this year, but they are going steadily into 
consumption. Teak and mahogany from Empire countries are 1 
better demand, while more Canadian and American hardwoods are 
coming forward. The plywood trade is also receiving larger imports 
this year and business is active. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—It is not yet possible to say that there 
has been any definite improvement in the markets for hides, lets 
and leather goods since the holidays, although the more frequet! 
enquiry in some directions tends to show that consumers of leather, 
particularly boot and shoe manufacturers, are taking stock of _ 
autumn requirements. But buyers of footwear are loth to ea i 
into commitments for bulk quantities, so that the majority © 
purchases are confined to sample parcels for the making of further 
specimens wherewith to tempt purchasers. The inactive demand 
for leather is reflected in the market for raw hides and skins. 
view of the conditions mentioned above, tanners are not 
to enter into negotiations for large quantities ; consequently, t 
market is dull with prices for both home and foreign goods tending 
lower. : 
At the auctions for domestic hides held this week, ox and es 

ed to from 4d. to 4d- per Ib. lower in price toy 
e 


were unchang 
clear and warbled descriptions, while cows and bulls were $4. pet Ib. 
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cheaper all round. The calfskin market was fairly steady at 
Manchester, but at the Leeds auctions reductions of from 3d. to 
jd. per Ib. were registered. Although there has been little change 
jn quotations for imported hides, no large amount of business has 
been negotiated, and the position of the market is weak. ‘ B.A. 
frigorific ox, at 3§d. per lb., are $d. per lb. cheaper, and a slightly 
easier tendency is noticeable also in the case of dry hides from the 
same origin. African hides are all unchanged in price except for 
unbathed Adis Abebas, which at 43d. per Ib. are 4d. per Ib. lower. 
The market for Australians also is weaker, wetsalted Queensland 
meats at from 33d. to 44d. registering a decline of 4d. per lb., while 
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dry salted show a slightly larger reduction. The limited number 
of sales made in connection with sole leather have been confined 
chiefly to medium and heavy weight English and wetsalted bends 
and light weight dry hide types. Other descriptions of bends have 
ruled quiet, as has also the market for offal with the exception of 

inned bellies, for which there was a fair call. Producers and distri- 

utors of upper stock have made only small sales, mainly in connec- 
tion with calf and glacé kid, and to a lesser degree patent and 
reptile leathers. The demand for cheap types of suede and split 
leather has fallen to very small dimensions, and there is no great 
activity amongst producers of curried upper stock. 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 
POTATOES— 
Good 


LONDON Ai 22nd adad 
CEREALS MEAT 











34 
GRAIN, &c.— . percwt. 6 6 7 6 58 
Wheat— a ds. d 5 @ 
No. 2,N. Man. 496 Ib. 83 6 4 e 
Eng. av.,percwt. § 1 33 @ 4 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 8 ; 
La’ i) ie j . 
, Loa. eeeseeee pas ececeee 5 ‘ 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 8 4 1 10 0 10 : s 
fas Plate, Singapore. 12 6 0 78 @ 10} 
Ded, per 8 Tbe.— 05 87 
wee 4 2 410 6 0 9% 
Argentine chilled hinds 42 46 19 6 $19 
wether ......00. 4 68 3 10 ; 3% 
N. a at eteccce: oe 3 @ a 0 £ 8. d. 
1) pe ~ 44 $4 22 6 21/0/0 
Sib. 5 4 5 8 2 3 10/0 
a1 9 i7/18/0 
$83 3 ee ek 
0 8/10/0. 
7 See aa ms 3 
samedbiehen 0 
9101 9 Orange Pekoe «......... > gi 23 aio 
Broken Orange Pekoe... 0 11 2 9 rr . 4 
© 76 0" Pele00 nesccesecsscescessesses 0113 1 5% Acid, citric,per Ib., less 5% 0 8 0 9 Turpentine, per cwt......... ad 
= ® 82 . <= .......... O18 1 2 DUR Riiciccsccccccccscscocecce QO 2 ° ‘ PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
sconeseecncoscnsonces 106 0 108 Orange Peboe w.seveweee OLE 1 6 Tara Hogi oa 8% 2 Motor epirit,No.1,Loa~ = 
on Pam per cwt. 84 : S e Broken Orange eeceeccesce 8 A leoh ol, thyl. aia ‘ . f vi ra rn, Amer. cid. . a. 
ee Gaatiens cecaie sens Alum, lump ...... ese ss Fuel oll, in bulk, for 
_— Sulphate ...cccccssccsoseee 28 gs —— = 
ty, lump ... per ton _F “ 1. 0 
U8 lrelgn, tow} li $$ Bleaching powder, per ton 9 0 9 10 Dede lee 
a 38 0 46 0 1 6 — Borax, gran....... percwt. 13 0 ROSIN— 
ssiessepeabenbesesses 90 0 34 0 2 6 *y se cahvcsecsier Nea@ American ...... per ton 14/0/0 15/10,0 
0 10 a 
cane ° 16 Sree Se eet. z 9 : : RUBBER— ad 2 4@ 
Gort aj’ cwt.s hate ak ao ts 6 St. bed ennched chest 
/8; foreign, 14/- cwt. a ecan sveeee per cwt. $e perlb. © 7} 
omblan, good ee, 88 0 70 0 ‘Mid-American... 7-16 Soda Bicarb. 2. per ewt. 10 0 11 0 Punine Gap paay 9 
Costa Rica, med. to good 70 0 90 0 Sakellaridis, f.g-f. .......000 8-73 tals... percwt. 50 5 8 SHELLAC— 
East » » » 62 0 90 0 Yarns, 82's twist srseceeneee 10§ s. £ 8 TN Orange ...... percwt.95 0 99 0 
Kenya, medium ........00 SOR Se ..2, HO... 17 Sulphate of Copper, perton 15 0 15 10 HELLS— oar 
English 120 Livonian ZK ...... per ton 67 0 * * : =. dd.sie, “WiautMoP. , $10 % % 
evcnnesed per 15 0 15 6 —e London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton 
Sib cctcebsenehnosehine 11 9 12 0 see 5 ppeeeormesessaee™ 36 (charged and credited at 1/6d or TALLOW— s. d. 
Pout Ant boxes 11 0 15 6 -HEMP— eo i Py 
DOES 13 0 7 9 Italian ik ye tat coal and up to 4 ton loads eee eo ia cea 6 . é 
» Naples... boxes 15 0 18 0 Sisal, Africam ..........sc0v0 18 0 14 0 = SD. Straits c.i-f., per ton “9/5/0 é 2x7... » 1718 0 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. = ag Smoked South Sea ......... 6/15/0 224... ww» 1700 
° tte ative Ist mks. ... per DRUGS— Can'dn Spruce, Dis. , «= 22 0 0 
» A ue © € 886 H bor— ad 8. 4. Pitchpine .......c.00000- per load 9 0 0 
Onions— Sept.-Oct. ..(Newcrop)  £15/1/3 Japan, refined perlb. 2 1 Rio Dals ....ccccoeee eos per std. 30 0 0 
Valencia, case ......0.00 7 8 6 Daisee 2/3 cit. Dundee g- = Ipecacuanha ........ . 46 TR assecctecnesicines per load 25 0 Q 
Eg DAS ...ccceee Oct.-NOV. scccccssscccesees £14/10/0 t, Wayne onduras Mahg. logs ... c. ft. 010 6 
Grapes, boxes 8 0 12 SILK— 8. s. d. perlb. 15 0 15 6 » = @» . Cee 
Lak os Canton cccccccccses . perlb. 40 6 6 Wet salted—A: Amer. Oak Boards ...... » 0866 
D - TINIE: cnnscesssoaniannessopins 30 36 perlb. 0 3% 0 0 Se eaten » 066 
Irish bladders pr. cwt. 40 0 46 0 MINED ‘evecodecesecoscnnéoceteste 49 59 West Indian..........se0e 0 0 English Oak Planks ... , 0 6 0 
US. 56 lbs. boxes ,, 36 0 38 0 talian—raw, fr. ... Milan 5 9 6 3 ili iatannsianieienieneia 0 33 0 4 o | 2 am » @©70 


pe 
¢ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 





UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Aug. 23, July 24, Aug. 15, Aug. 22, 
1933 1934. 1934. 1934. 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents 


future, Chinen , per bushel... 88 98 101 104 
Maize, nearest tag Chicago, : . . 

Per bushel .......ccccrrscovesee SIZ 642 75§ 763 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 

Per bushel .......sccssccssrsenee 37§ 445 49} 50} 
Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 

Per bushel ........ccccccccsseccee 72 723 843 855 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, : 

per b mannan 594 73 83} 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 7} 9} 93 

» Santos No.4,cash, perlb, 8} 103 ui 11} 


» 4cCra, nearest future, 
Per Ib. 


rec erecccccccccoecococoensess 4-60 4:73 4-81 4-92 


Aug. 23, July 24, Aug. 15, Aug. 22, 
1933 1934 - 1934 1834 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cen Cents Cents Cents 
deg., spot, WBicccesessecs coor «3°56 3-20 3-27 8-24 
Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib... 9°30 12°85 13-60 13-30 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
Per ID. ....ccccccccccccccccccccereee 7°29 144 153. 15§ 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 


standard es, per barrel...157-177 207-222 207-222 207-222 
Copper, “ seemeees Do- 
per ibs endanddasel 


mestic, spot, : 7: 8-75 7-023 7:07$ 6-87} 
Copper, « lectro lytic,” xport, 

prompt, per Ib.......c.cccccceee 8°00 7°25 7°27 7-10 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, | 

per Mich cisictdenansabimseesseadbes 4°85 4-30 4-30 4-25 
Lead, t, per Ib. Cocccccccccccce 4-50 3°85 3-75 3°75 
Tin, + Seraite,” spot, per Ib.... 44°60 52-40 52-35 52-00 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


is not only the oldest, but the best, daily 
financial newspaper in the world. Its 
treatment of Stock Exchange and Invest- 
ment matters, the Money Market and the 
Exchanges, is distinguished for its inde- 
pendence and objectivity. In “ Lex ” and 
“ Midas” it has two of the shrewdest and 
most knowledgeable Stock Exchange 
writers of the day. Its daily column 
“Lombard Street” is followed by 
bankers and foreign exchange experts 
with greater attention than any other 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
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throughout the Country—Twopence Daily 


“TAXATION” 


(Edited by Ronald Staples) 


The leading authority on the law, practice, 
incidence and administration of taxation. 


“TAXATION” deals with 


INCOME TAX 
SUR-TAX 
DEATH DUTIES 
BACK DUTY 


“TAXATION” offers 


ADVANCE AND FULL REPORTS 
AND NOTES ON TAX CASES 


INFORMATION AS TO REVENUE 
CONCESSIONS 


EXPLANATIONS IN FIGURES OF 
YOUR PROBLEMS 
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ANGLO-AUSTRIAN TRADE |. 


Influential men in Great Britain and Austria are at |} . 


work to promote the trade between the two countries. 


The NEUE FREIE PRESSE of Vienna | - 


as the leading Central European newspaper is an 

important factor in these efforts : 

BRITISH SUBSCRIBERS find in it full infor- 
mation on financial and commercial activities in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 

ugoslavia, Roumania, etc. Special Subjects are 
dealt with by experts in the sections Bg 
Economics,” “Insurance,” “ Engineering,” 
Monthly subscription 8s, 2d. 


BRITISH and AUSTRIAN ENQUIRERS are |} ; 


given advice and assistance in examining 


market possibilities, finding agents or sources of | 


supply in both countries. 


BRITISH ADVERTISERS will find a 
response when using the NEUE FREIE PRESSE. 


It is the right medium for approaching influential . I 
business men and the wealthy classes. The | 


considerable circulation in Central Europe out- 
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A SELF-BINDER | 


FOR 
The Economist 


Week by week you keep your copies of “TheEconomist,” “© 
and ultimately you either file them or bind them. | 
Doubtless you are accustomed to the annoyance which 
attaches to the ordinary binder—the difficulty of . 


reading half the left-hand page and the unwicldiness 
of the device generally. 


We are able to offer our readers a binder which ~ 
overcomes these ataeene Gienttios ant 'th See 


opinion, the most efficient contrivance for the purpose © 
we have yet seen. 


th dekde thane sents’ Aeouss nd-tndemy-th-heo-il 
wires, clips or metal contrivances, and each issue can 
be bound up in an instant in such a way that it can 4 


be read as easily as a well-bound book. 


(In Fort Crors, Lettzrep on Spine AND FRoNt) — 


Price 5/- each, post free (Overseas 6|-) 4 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, B.C4 4 
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